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UNITED STATES 


PREFATORY NOTE 

The chapters that here follow ire not an abndgmentTof 
the full description of the constitution and government 
of the United States presented in m) book entitled The 
, American Commt>nv.ealth., which was first published more 
:han thirty )ears ago, and has been since enlarged and 
Frequentl} revised The) have been written as a new 
and independent stud) of American institutions, con- 
sidered as founded on democratic theories and illustrating 
in their practice the working out of democratic principles 
and tendencies Desiring to present a general view of 
what popular government has achieved and has failed to 
achieve, I have dealt with those details only which are 
characteristic of democratic s)stems, omitting as beyond 
the scope of this treatise all matters, such as the structure 
of the Federal Government and its administrative methods, 
which do not bear directly upon it or illustrate its 
peculiar features Neither has it been my aim in these 
x)r any other chapters to bring contemporar) history 
up to date It is safer not to touch, and I have carefully 
abstained from touching the controversial questions of 
the moment, questions which indeed change their aspects 
from month to month My wish has been throughout 
the book to give the reader materials for estimating the 
merits and defects of each form which popular govern 
ment has taken, and for this purpose events that happened, 
ten or twenty years ago are just as profitable as thosi 
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states 

No natloKi g -barked on its career with happier 
auguries for tlS^s ^ess of popular government. The 
friends ofUberty highest hopes of 

what Liberty could TS^'omplish in a new land, exempt 
from the e\n!s which the folly or selfishness of monarchs 
and nobles had inflictedt on the countries of Europe. 
The Americans themselv^, although the Revolutionary 
War left them impoverished as well as vexed by local 
jealousies, were full of pride and confidence. There was 
much to justif}^ this confiden&c. Their own racial quality^ 
and the traditions they^ inherited, the favouring features 
of their physical enrironmeot and the security from 
external dangers which isolation promised, made up,', 
taken in conjunction, a body of conditions for a peacefulj 
and prosperous political life such as no other people j 
had ever enjoyed. Those whe- settled Spanish America j 
had an equally vast and rich territory open before them. 
Those who settled Australia and New Zealand had an 
equally noble inheritance of freedom behind them. But 
in neither of these cases were the gifts of Nature and 
those of a splendid Past bestowed together m such ample 
measure on the founders of a State. 

Let us pass these gifts in brief review. 

’ Temperate North America was a vast country fit 
to be the home of a North European race, and a 
practically unoccupied country, for the aboriginal tribes, 
though most of them fierce and brave, were too few to 
constitute an obstacle to settlement. There was land 
for everybody, and nearly all of it, as far as the Rocky 
Mountains, available for cultivation. It is only to-day, 
three^ cemunes after the first English colonists settled 
in Virginia and on the shores of Massachusetts Bay, 
nearly a century and a half after the Declaration of 
Independence, that the unap propriated .a rable areas 
have become scarce. Besides the imruense stretches of 
rich Poi)^ there were superb forests sad m/neraJ deposifs 
it will take many centunes to exhaust. 

In such a country everybody could find means of sus- 
tenance. Among the earlier settlers and almost down to 
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our own time there ttis no economic distress, no pauper 
ism nor ground for apprehending it Nobod} «as rich, 
nobod} %er} poor Neither were there an} classantagon 
isms Though the conditions of colonial life had created 
a kind of equalit) unknown to old countries, certain dis 
tinctions of rank existed, but the) were not resented, and 
caused no friction, either social or political The people 
were nearly all of English or (in the Middle States) of 
Dutch or Scoto-Insh stock, stocks that had alread} ap- 
proved themselves industrious in peace, valiant in war, 
adventurous at sea All were practicall} English in their 
wa}S of thinking, their beliefs, their social usages, }et 
with an added adaptability and resourcefulness such as 
the simpler or rougher life in a new country is fitted to 
implant In the northern colonies the) were well edu- 
cated, as education was understood m those da}s, and 
mentall} alert The habit of independent thinking and a 
general interest in public affairs had been fostered both 
by the share which the lait) of the northern colonies took 
in the management of the Congregational churches and 
bv the practice of civil self government, brought from 
England, while the principles of the English Common 
Law, exact yet flexible, had formed the minds of their 
leading men Respect for law and order, a recognition 
both of the rights of the individual and of the authority 
of the duly appointed magistrate were to them the 
foundations of civic duty 

Though there were wide economic and social differ- 
ences between the Northern colonies, where the farmers 
and seafaring men constituted the great bulk of the popu 
lation^ and the Southern, in which large plantations were 
worked by slave labour, these differences did not yet sub 
stantially affect the unit} of the nation for the racial 
distinctions were negligible, and no language but English 
was spoken, except by some Germans in FennsylVmia 
Such divergences in religious doctrine and church 

* There were very few negroes in the hiorth thongh lUtery ei sted in t/S n all 
States except Khode Is anJ PenntylTan a and poas blj (for the po nt seems doubtful) 

Q Massachusetts and New Hampshte 
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government as existed were too slight to be a basis for 
parties or to create political acrimony. Finally, it was 
their good fortune to be safe from any external dangers. 
The power of France had, since I7j’9, ceased to threaten 
them on the side of Canada, and on the south neither 
from Florida nor from Louisiana, both then in the hands 
of Spain, was there anything to fear. 

With conditions so favourable to peace only a small 
navy and still smaller army were needed, circumstances 
which promised security against the growth of a military 
caste or the ascendancy of a successful general.^ These 
fortunate conditions continued to exist for many years. 
Once, however, the unity of the nation was imperilled. 
The maintenance of negro slavery, which wise statesmen 
had hoped to see disappear naturally, and the attempt 
to extend its area so as to retain for the Slave States an 
equal power in the government, led to a long struggle 
between the Free and the Slave States which ended in 
the War of Secession, a war that retarded the progress 
of the South and has left behind it a still unsolved internal 
problem. Nevertheless, the cohesive forces proved 
strong enough to reassert themselves when the fight was 
over. The present generation knows no animosities, and 
honours alike those who, between i860 and 1865, fought 
on one or other side. The old Slavery issues belong 
to a dead past, and need seldom be referred to in the 
pages that follow, for the tendencies that characterize 
popular government have developed themselves upon lines 
with which slavery had little to do, so the phenomena 
which we have to-day to study would (except as respects 
the suffrage in, and the political attitude of, the Southern 
States) have been much the same if no slave-ship had 
ever brought a negro from Africa. 

What were the tendencies of thought and feeling 
wherewith the nation started on its course and which 
constituted tiie main Vints oi its poiidcai ■'character}' 

i The EuropeaB Wan, which fcegaain 1792 tn<! eaded in 1S14, raned coDtroTcniei 
with Entain which culminated la the war of >812-14, hut thereafter queitiooi cf 
foreign policy affected but iLghtly the folibce and general cooititutional detelopment 
of America down tiU our own time 
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Some were inherited, some the outcome of colonial 
conditions 

There was a strong religious sense, present e\er}- 
where, but strongest in New England, and there fostering 
a somewhat stern and almost gnm view of duty This 
has continued to be a feature which shirpl) distinguishes 
native American thought and conduct from all revolu- 
tionary and socialistic movements on the European 
continent There has never been any anti-CKnstnn 
or anti-clencal sentiment, such as has embittered politics 
and disrupted parties in France, Italy, bpain, and Mexico 

There was a vehement passion for liberty, dating, 
in embryo, from the early Puntan settlements m New 
England and keen also among the Scoto-Insh of Virginia, 
the Carolinas and Pennsylvania, who had fled from the 
oppressions suffered by the Presbyterians of Ulster 
Intensified by the long struggle against King George 
III , this passion ran to excess when it induced the belief 
that with Liberty in the van all other good things would 
follow During the War of Independence the men of 
conservative opinions, branded as enemies of freedom, 
had been mostly silenced or expelled The victory of 
the People over arbitrary power had glorified both 
Liberty and the People It was natural to assume that 
the one would be always victorious and the other always 
wise 

With the love of Liberty there went a spirit of 
individualistic self reliance and self-help, not indeed 
excluding associated action, for that they possessed in their 
town meetings and colonial assemblies, but averse to 
official control or supervision In the great majority of 
the people these tendencies coexisted with a respect for 
law and a sense of the value of public order But there 
were, especially in the wilder districts, restive elements 
which gave trouble to the Federal Government in its early 
days and obliged it to use military force to overcome 
resistance to the enforcement of revenue statutes Law- 
lessness has never been extinguished m the mountainous 
regions of East Kentucky and East Tennessee 
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Neither did the respect for constituted authority, 
general in the older and best-settled parts of the country, 
prevent a suspicious attitude towards officials, including 
even members of the legislatures. Here the indi- 
vidualism characteristic of the Puritan and of the settler 
asserted itself. Any assumption of power was watched 
with a jealousy which kept strictly within the range of 
their functions those whom the people had chosen for 
public service. 

Lastly, there was a spirit of localism which showed 
itself in the desire to retain as much public business as 
possible under local control and entrust as little as possible 
to a centra! authority. The attachment to self-govern- 
ment in each small community was rooted, not in any 
theory, but rather in instinct and habit. Nobody thought 
of choosing any one but a neighbour to represent him in 
an elected body. This showed itself especially in the 
northern colonies which had grown up out of little rural 
Towns. The Town was not a mere electoral area but a 
community, which thought that no one but a member of 
the community could represent it or deal with its affairs. 

These tendencies were fundamentally English, though* 
more fully developed in America, as an orchard treei 
grown for centuries in one country may, when placed 
in a new soil under a new sun, put forth more abundant 
foliage and fruit of richer flavour. The Amencans, 
however, began soon after the Revolution to think of 
themselves, and the less instructed sections among them 
have continued so to think, as a new people. They 
fancied their history to have begun from 1776, or at 
earliest from 1607 and 1620, foigetting, in the pride of 
their new nationalism, that both their character and their 
institutions were due to causes that had been at work 
centuries before, as far back as Magna Charta and even 
as the Folk Mots of their primitive ancestors in the 
days of Ecghbert and Alfred. Rather were they an old 
people, the heirs of many ages, though under the 
stimulus of a new nature and an independent life renew- 
ing their youth even as the age of an eagle. 
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Such was the land and such the people m which the 
greatest of modern democracies began to build up its 
frame of government On what foundations of doctrine 
was the structure made to rest ^ 

The Amencans of the Revolution started from two 
fundamental pnnciples or dogmas One ^as P opular 
Sovereignt) FcojB-the-Eeople-aiLpowcr-came at their 
pleasure and under their watchful supervision it was held 
for their benefit and theirs alone was it to be exercised 
Th e other principle was Equality This had from the 
first covered the whole field of private ci\al rights with no 
distinctions of pnvilege Equality of political rights was 
for a time incomplete, voting power being in some States 
withheld from the poorest as not having a permanent 
stake in the communit), but in course of time all the 
States placed all their citizens on the same footing 

Along with these two principles certain other doctrines 
were so general!) assumed as true that men did not stop to 
examine, much less to prove them Nearl) all believed 
that the possession of political rights, since it gives self- 
respect and imposes responsibiht) , does of itself make 
men fit to exercise those rights, so that citizens who enjo) 
liberty will be sure to value it and guard it Their faith in 
this power of libert), coupledwith their love of equalit), 
further disposed them to regard the differences between 
one citizen and another as so slight that almost an) public 
functions may be assigned to any honest man, while 
fairness requires that such functions should go round 
and be enjoyed by each in turn These doctrines, how- 
ever, did not exclude the belief that in the interest 
of the people no one chosen to any office must enjoy it 
long or be allowed much discretion in its exercise, for 
^ they held that though the pnvate atizen may be good 
while he remains the equal of others, power is a,j:orrixpt^ 
ing thing, so the temptation to exceed or misuse functions 
must be as far as possible removed 
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THE FRAME OF GOVERNMENT : STATE, LOCAL, AND 
FEDERAL CONSTITUTIONS 

Holding these dogmas and influenced by these 
assumptions, the people began after they had declared 
their independence to create frames of government for 
the colonies they had turned into States, and then 
in 1787-9, to substitute for the loose Confederation 
which had held them together, a scheme of Federal 
Government. vTo use the terms.of .our^.wn^ay,-they 
turned a Nationality into a Nation, and made-the 2 ^ation 
a State by giving it a Constitution. 

The instruments which we call Constitutions are among 
the greatest contnbutions ever made to politics as a 
practical art • and they are also the most complete and 
definite concrete expressions ever given to the funda- 
mental principles of democracy. What we call the 
British Constitution is a general name including all the 
laws, both statutes and common law doctrines embodied 
in reported cases, which relate to the management of 
public affairs. *^ut_an Americin _Wrm^^r_Rigid 
Constitution is a single TegaTif ^trument lprescribing .the 
structure, scope, powers, and 'niacHinery_of-_a— govern- 
ment. At is, moreover, an instrument set in a category 
by itself, raised above ordinary laws by the fact that 
it has been enacted and is capable of being changed, 
not in the same way as statutes are changed by the 
ordinary modes of legislation, but in some specially 
prescribed way, so as to ensure for it a greater permanence 
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an*d stability This tvas virtuallj a new in%ention, a 
legitimate offspring of democracy, and an expedient of 
practical value, because it embodies both the principle 
of Liberty and the principle of Order It issues from 
the__ doctri ne. that power comes only from theJeopIey 
and from it not in res pec t of the p hysical force of th e 
numencal majontj__butIbecause_ihe_Peoplc_is_j:e.cogniZ.ed 
as of rig ht the supre me lawoiving authorita ‘^Along with 
the principle of Liberty, a Constitution embodies also the 
principle of Self restraint The people ha\e resolved to 
put certain rules out of the reach of temporary impulses 
springing from passion or caprice, and to make these rules 
the permanent expreSMon of their calm thought and 
deliberate purpose It is a recognition of the truth that 
majorities are not always right, and need to be protected 
against themselves by being obliged to recur, at moments 
of haste or excitement, to maxims they had adopted at 
times of cool reflection Ijke aJJ great achievements in 
the field of constructs e politics, and like nearly all great 
inventions in the fields of science and the arts, this 
discovery was the product of many minds and long 
experience Yet its appearance in a finished shape, 
destined to permanence, was sudden, just as a liquid 
composed or several fluids previously held in solution 
will under certain conditions crystallize rapidly into a 
solid form 

The Constitutions of the States 

The student of these American instruments must 
note some features which distinguish the State Constitu 
tions from that of the Federal or National Government, 
) which we shall presently examine The former came 
first, and express the mind of the people in the days of the 
Revolutionary War, when I’lberty seemed' the greatest 
of all goods These early constitutions have been from 
time to time amended, or redrafted and re enacted, and 
thus they record the changes that have passed upon public 
opinion Those dating from the years between 1820 
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and i860 show a movement towards a completer develop- 
ment of popular power, while those from 1865 to our 
own time present certain new features, some of a highly 
radical quality, some enlarging the functions of govern- 
ment, some restricting the powers of legislatures. 

To describe in detail Ae variations in these instru- 
ments and the changes each underwent might confuse 
the reader’s mind. It will suffice to indicate in outline 
the principles from which the authors of the first Constitu- 
tions set out, and to which the nation has in the main 
adhered, though the mode of their application has varied 
according to the particular aims it has from time to time 
striven to attain and the evils it has sought to cure.^ 

These principles were : 

Q To secure the absolute sovereignty of the People. 

To recognize complete equality among the citizens. 

To protect the people against usurpation or misuse 
of authority by their officials. 

In particular, with a view to this protection, to keep 
distinct the three great departments of government— 
Legislative, Executive, and Judicial. 

What a very high authority * says of the Federal 
Constitution applies to the State Constitutions also. 
“ The peculiar and essential qualities of the Government 
established by the Constitution are : 

“ It is representative. 

“ It recognises the liberty of the individual citizen as 
distinguished from the total mass of citizens, and it 
protects that liberty by specific limitations upon the 
power of government. 

“ It distributes the legislative, executive, and judicial 
powers into three separate departments and specifically 
limits the powers of the officers in each department. 

“ It makes observance of its limitations necessary to 

> ThiJ outline of the icheme of Amencaa go'ernmeat is gireo in order to euble 
.•iiwr .vifAi-f dire aor tune to etndy use feaeru" «na Slste Ccrs.itu ion to 
uaJerttecd the i-ttiCutional eoadiiiono uodef tiluch democracy werks aad which have 
iafluenced couitnea so different is Swilxerlaid, Austrilu, nJ Argentiaa 

Mr Elibu Root in an admiriUe little hook entitled Erpinmmit m Cntrn'^trt 
anj / 4 e Eitniiali e/ lit Ccvtittlija (1513) 
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the validity of laws, to be judged b) the Courts of Law 
in each concrete case as it anses ” 

These leading charactenstics of the Constitutions as 
documents flow from the aforesaid three fundamental 
principles Let us now see how these principles were 
worked out, and in what forms these characteristic 
features appear in the Constitutions, taking first those 
of the btates, both as elder in date, and as most full) 
expressing the democratic ideas of the time which saw 
their birth 

Ever) State has to-day 

(d) Its Constitution, enacted by the whole bod) of 
citizens voting at the polls * 

(i) A Legislature of two Houses, both elected b) 
manhood (or universal) s uffrag e for terms aaiyang 
from one to four jears, but most frequently of two 
jears The smaller House, which is elected b) larger 
constituencies, is called the Senate In both the members 
receive salaries The powers of both are substantialK 
equal, though in a few States finance bills must onginate 
in the larger House, and in a few the Senate is associated 
with the Governor m making appointments to office 
In a few it sits as a Court to try impeachments 

(c) A Governor, elected usually for two or for four 
)eacs by the citizens voting at the polls He is the head 
of the Executive, and has (except in North Carolina) 
a veto on bills passed by the legislature, which, however, 
can be (though it seldom is) overruled by a two-thirds 
vote in both Houses ^ 

(d) A number of administrative officials, some acting 
singly, some in Boards, elected by the citizens at the 
polls, or in a few cases by the legislature, and usually 
for short terms These officials discharge functions 
prescribed by statute, and are independent of the 
legislature, though in some cases directed or supervised 
by the Governor 

' There have been a few cases u> which there wai no i rect popular enactment 
“^ee the author t A er can Ccmmm^tal h toI i chap xxxn 

^ There is also usuallj a L eutenant Governor who aucceeda to the Goremor f 
the latter d ea or res and who m aome States pres dea over the Senate 
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(e) Other minor olBdals, appointed, for short terms, 
either by the Governor or by the legislature or by the 
officials or Boards aforesaid. 

(/) Judges, elected either for the whole State by its 
citizens voting at the polls, or for local areas by the 
citizens resident in those areas, and for terms of years 
usually short. In three States, however, the judges of 
the highest court are appointed for life by the Governor 
(subject to confirmation by the legislature, or by the 
Senate alone), and are removable only by impeachment, 
and in four others they are appointed by him (subject as 
aforesaid) for a term of years, while in four others they 
are elected by the le^slature for terms, longer or shorter. 

The salaries of these officials vary according to the 
wealth of the State and the importance of the particular 
post, but are mostly small, averaging about $6000 
GCisoo). 

Local Government 

Local Government has had such profound importance 
for democracy in America that the forms it has taken 
deserve to be desenbed. Though every State has its 
own system, both for rural and for urban areas, all 
systems can be referred to one or other of a few pre- 
dominant types. Those in force for rural areas, while 
varying from State to State, are the three following : 

The New England type has its basis in the Town, 
a rural circumscription, dating from the first settlement 
of the country, which was originally small in population 
as well as in area. The Town, corresponding roughly 
to the English Parish, is governed by a general meeting 
•of all the resident citizens, held at least once a year, in 
which the accounts of town expenses and receipts are 
presented, the general affairs of the community are 
discussed, the Selectmen (a small locally elected adminis- 
trative council) are interrogated, and the officials for the 
ensuing year are elected. This Town meeting corre- 
sponds to the general meeUng of the inhabitants of the 
Commune (Geme'inde) in Switzerland, and is the child of 
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the old English Vestry, which was already decadent when 
the first settlers came to New England No Amencan 
institution has drawn more praise from foreign as well 
as Amencan observers, and deservedly , for it has furnished 
a means of political training and an example of civic 
co-operation to every class of citizens, all deliberating 
together on the same level It has been both the 
school and the pattern of democracy It still fiounshes 
in the agncultural parts of the six New England States, 
but works less well where a large industnal popu- 
lation has sprung up, espeaally if that population con- 
sists of recent immigrants Above the Town stands the 
County, which exists chiefly for the purposes of highways 
and as ajudicial distnct, and which (in most States) elects 
Its judges It IS governed by officials elected by the 
citizens for short terms, each official (or Board) having 
^ecific statutory functions There is not, as in Great 
Britain, a County Council 

In the Southern States there are (broadly speaking) 
no Towns or Townships, and the County has always 
been the unit of local government It has no council, 
but a number of officials elected by the citizens, each 
with his own prescribed functions The most important 
of the smaller local authorities are the elected School 
Committees 

In the Middle and Western States both the Town 
ships (for this is the name here given to the small local 
areas) and the Counties are important In the latter 
single officials or small administrative Boards are elected 
for short terms As their respective duties are prescribed 
by statute it has not been deemed necessary to have a 
council to supervise them In those States which have 
been settled from New England, 1 Township has its 
Town meeting working on the old New England lines, 
herC eni'Kfrrrg to a Jess extent tie active interest of the 
people The many different forms of local government 
that belong to this third type need not detain us It is 
enough to say that in all the Northern, Middle, and 
Western States, though in varying degrees, the manage 
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ment of local affairs is entirely in the hands of the 
inhabitants, and thus receives more attention, and 
stimulates more sense of public duty, than it does in 
most of the free countries of Europe. 

In Towns and Townships elections are generally con- 
ducted without reference to political parties, but County 
offices are frequently contested, this being due not so 
much to zeal for the public interest as to the influence 
of party spirit desinng to reward party services. The 
salient feature of rurm local government is that every- 
where local affairs are in the hands of persons locally 
elected, not, as in many parts of the European continent, 
of officials appointed by the Central Government. The 
citizens, looking to no central authority for guidance, nor 
desiring (except for special purposes, such as education) 
the supervision which the central government gives in 
England, are content with such directions as general 
statutes give to the officials. 

The principles of popular government are applied 
with unswerving consistency to the political arrangements 
of cities, both large and small.* , There are two forms of 
municipal government. One, which till very recently 
was almost everywhere the same in its general lines, 
follows in most respects the model of a State Govern- 
ment. 

There is a Mayor, but he is elected not by the City 
Council but by the whole body of citizens at the polls, 
and for a period nowhere exceeding four years. 

There is a Legislature consisting in some cities of 
one Chamber, in others of two, elected in wards for a 
period which nowhere exceeds four years, and receiving 
salaries. 

There are, in the lai^er cities, or many of them, 
officials, or Boards, also directly elected by the citizens 
for a period nowhere exceeding four years, as well as 
other inferior officials appointed either by the Mayor or 
by the Legislature. 

• “ City" n the terajuted u (he UoitedStatei to describe tiiy conuBuoityorgaaiied 
II t Dusicipility ' 
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There are judges and police magistrates elected by 
the citizens for terms of years, generally short 

All these elections are on the basis of manhood, or 
universal, suffrage The Mayor, being directly chosen 
by the people, enjoys large powers, and has in many cities 
a veto on acts of the city legislature He receives a salarv 
which in the greater cities is large 

The other form of municipal government was 
introduced in 1901 in the city of Galveston in Texas, 
and having worked well there has spread widely, 
especially in the form of City Manager government into 
which It has recently developed As it was adopted in 
order to cure evils conspicuous under the prc existing 
system, and is an offspnng of the new reforming 
movement, I reserve the account of it till these evils 
have been described (see Chapter XLV ) 

v; Twe Frame of National Government 

The Federal or National Constitution was drafted in 
1787 when the country was depressed by economic 
troubles and the State legislatures had shown signs 
of feebleness and unv/isdom, was enacted in 1788, and 
took effect in 1789 It resembles in its general lines 
the Constitutions of the thirteen original States (as they 
existed in 1787), subject to those variations which the 
nature of the case prescribed The Convention which 
prepared it was not only under the influence of a reaction 
from the over sanguine temper of war time, but contained 
many men of larger expen-nce and more cautious minds 
than those who had led the States m the work, of con 
stitution making Thus the National Constitution is not 
only a more scientifically elaborated but also a more 
“ conservative ” document, in the American sense of the 
word, than the State Constitutions Moreover, some of 
the more ‘ radical ’ or “ democratic ” provisions which 
were suitable to small communities, such as the States 
then were — only one had a population exceeding 500,000 
— were ill suited to a country so large as the whole Union, 
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and were therefore omitted. Ten amendments were 
made in 1791 in order to satisfy those who disliked some 
features of the instrument, two others in 179^ ^nd 1804 
respectively, and three others just after the War of 
Secession in the years 1865—70. Four others have 
been made between 1911 and 1920,^ yet none of these 
materially affects the structure of the National Govern- 
ment. Under this Constitution ther’e exist in the 
United States — 

(a) A^ Le gislature, called Congress, of jwo _Hous es. 
One, the House of E^^^enStives, is elected, for a 
tt^ycar§i_t^rm, by large districts approidmately equal 
in population. The electoral franchise was that fixed 
by the law of the particular State from which the re- 
presentative comes, VIZ. manhood suffrag e in some 
States, universal suffrage in those which pve the vote 
to women, but now the right of voting in Federal 
elections has been extended to all women. 'Nearly 
all the Southern States have passed en^tments which, 
without directly contravening the constitutional amend- 
ment of 1870 designed to enfranchise all the coloured 
population, have succeeded m practically excluding 
from the franchise the large majority of that popu- 
lation, although It is, in some States, nearly one half 
of the whole.’ There are at pre sent 4.1? member s, 
and the number is periodically increased, according 
to population, after every decennial census. The other 
House, calle d, the S enate, consists of ^two p ersons from 
each .State, large or small, elected f or six years. One- 
third of the number retire every two yeafs." Formerly 
the Senators were chosen in each State by its legislature, 
but now, by an amendment to the Federal Constitution 
adopted in 1913, they are elected by the citizens of each 
State on a ** g eneral rick et.** i.e. a vote not lay districts 
but over the whole Sfafe. The Senate has the right 
of considering and, if so advised, confirming nominations 

> One of lhe<e tr>a*fori llir (tglit of cbooaug lesatori from tbe Legisli(urc, to the 
peoplca of the Stitet. mother forbiJ* the fraducuon md (ale of lotoXJOtins liqoort.aud 
• thirJ exterdi the luffrjge to womea o»er the ^boU L'mon. 

t In S. Cxrolici tsd Miiiiiuppi it »u in 19*1 riiher more 


than hxif. 
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to office made by the President, and also of approv- 
ing, by a twcvthirds maionn.Jtreaties , n egotiated, by 
him It ais^ s its as a Court of Justice ^ tn impeach - 
ments preferred b} tHe House of Representatives 
against civil officials (including the President or his 
Ministers, or Federal judges), a two -thirds majont) 
being required for conaiction The saUnes of members 
are large in proportion to those paid m Europe or in the 
British colonies, being at present fixed at $75000^1500), 
as also in proportion to the salaries of Federal officials 
(3) A Presiden t, ofjfie Exe^-utive, elected for 
four -years by persons speaally chosen bj the people in 
each State for that purpose* As these persons have 
been, in and since the election of i"96 aluavs elected 
merely tor the purpose of casting their votes for the 
particular candidate whom the voting citizen wishes to 
see chosen, this election b) electors has become in 
practice a vote b) the whole people Each btate chooses 
a number of Presidential Electors proportioned to its 
representatives in Congress, te in effiect proportioned 
to Its population, but as all the votes belonging to a 
State are counted for the same candidate, irrespective of 
the number of votes cast by the atizcns within that State 
for one or other set of the electors pledged to elect him, 
It maj happen that the total vote given b) the Presidential 
electors gives a different result from the total popular 
vote cast , t e z candidate mav be elected (and has been 
more than once elected) who had not received a majonty 
of the total number voting The President frequently 
uses his nght of vetoing a Bill passed by Congress, but 
his veto may be overnden if both Houses repass the Bill^’ 
each by a two-thirds majority ts 

(c) Executive heads of department s, and a lafg® 
number of other officials, tie more important of wl f^r 
^including those popular!) called ‘ the Cabinet ” 
appointed by the President with the consen t r 

ion in 


ma; be elected e ther z general ticket vote 
ccord ag to cbe laws of each State Bat the 


■ over the whole-JatlOnal 

"‘'supreine 
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Senate , as aforesaid. Minor officials are appointed, 
some by the President, some by higher officials or Boards, 
as the lav? may prescribe, but none either by Congress 
or directly by the people. The Cabinet Officers are 
responsible to the President, not to Congress, and, like 
all other Federal officials, are incapable of sitting in 
either House 

{d) A Judiciary, consisting of a Supreme Court and 
such infenor Courts as may be created by law. The 
judges, appointed for life by the President with the 
consent of the Senate, are removable only by im- 
peachment. Several have been so removed. Inferior 
Federal Courts have been created all over the country, 
and from them an appeal lies to the Supreme Court, 
which also enjoys original jurisdiction in some kinds of 
cases. 

This Frame of Government is less democratic than 
that of the States in respect of the length of the Senatorial 
term, of the life-tenure of the judges, and of the provision 
that both administrative officials and judges are ap- 
pointed, instead of being directly elected by the people, 
but IS equally democratic m respect of its placing 

source of executive as ueJl as le^slative power in direct 

popular election, and of the shortness of the term of 
service allowed to Representatives. 

Let us note how consistently the general principles 
have been followed, both in the State Governments and 
in that of the nation. 

In the States the principle of Popular Sovereignty is 
carried out by entrusting as many offices as possible, 
(ven ^in most States) judgeships, to direct popular 
b^ction, so that the officii may feel himself immediately 
adponsible to the people, holding office by no pleasure 
Sta.theirs ■, 7>) by malung terms of office short, in order 
but he may not forget his dependence, but shall, if he 
of CO? renewal of his commission, be required to seek it 

» Oac W by limiring as far as possible the functions 
of official to one particular kind of vrork. Similarly 
‘ of Equality is respected in the wide exten- 
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Sion of the electoral franchise, in the absence of any 
kind of pnvilege, in the prohibition of all public titles 
of honour, and practically also in the usage w hich, taking 
little account or special fitness, deems everjbodj fit for 
any office he can persuade the people to bestotv Both 
in the States and in the National Government the appre- 
hension felt regarding the possible abuse of power by 
holders of office, found expression (aj in the division of 
the Legislature into two Houses, (^yin the granting of 
a veto on legislation, in the State to the Governor and 
in the nation to the President, (cy in requiring the 
consent of the Federal Senate, and (in some States) 
of the State Senate, to appointments made by the 
Executive, (d}in the provisions for the removal of officials 
by impeachment, (c)^ by the Constitutional restrictions 
placed upon legislative and executive action In these 
points we are reminded of the desire of the Athenian 
democrac) to retain all power in the hands of the 
Assembly, and to watch with suspicious vigilance the 
conduct of all its officials, short as were the terms of 
office allowed to them 

Note also how the same principles run through the 
schemes of Local Government Officials are all chosen 
by the direct election of the people, except those (a now 
increasing number) whose functions are of a technical 
character, such as surveyors or city engineers or public 
health officers Many matters which would in Europe 
be assigned to elective county or aty councils are left 
to the elected officials, who, uncontrolled by the super 
vision of a representative body, are simply required 
to act under statutes prescribing minutely to them their 
respective duties This is supposed to guard the rights 
of the people, though in fact it makes the due discharge 
of those duties depend on whatever vigilance, often far 
too s’lig’nc, some one in t*ne people may display in institut- 
ing a prosecution for neglect or misfeasance 

The fact that the United States is a Federation in 
which there are everywhere two authorities, the National 
Government and the State Government, each supreme 
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in its own sphere, concerns us here only in so far as 
it emphasizes and illustrates the American practice of 
limiting all elected authorities, whether persons or 
bodies. The powers of the National Government are 
defined and limited by the National Constitution, just 
as the powers of each State Government are defined and 
limited both by the National Constitution, which has 
taken from them some of the attributes of sovereignty, 
and by the Constitution of the particular State.^ Further- 
more each branch of the Government, executive and 
legislative, both in Nation and in State, is limited. 
Congress has no such range of power as belongs to 
the legislature of Great Britain or of a British self- 
governing Dominion, but is debarred by the Constitu- 
tion from interfering with the functions allotted to the 
executive and to the judiciary. So in each State the 
legislature, executive, and judidary are each confined 
by the State Constitution to a particular field of action, 
which is further narrowed, as respects the legislature, 
by the exclusion of a long list of subjects from 
legislative competence. This fundamental principle of 
American public law needs to be constantly re- 
membered, because it has not only restrained popular 
impulses, delayed changes, and protected vested rights, 
but also created a strongly marked legal spirit in the 
people and accustomed them to look at all questions in 
a legal way. It has, moreover, by placing many matters 
outside the scope of legislative action, compelled the 
direct intervention of the people as the ultimate power 
capable of dealing with such matters. Whatever powers 
cannot be exercised by an elected authority have been 
reserved to the people who exert them by amending 
the Constitution. That stability in great things co- 
existent with changefulness in small things, which is 
characteristic of the United States, is largely due to this 
doctrine and practice of limited powers, a feature foreign 
to the French scheme of government, and less marked 

• Put whereas ConSress po?<e,«es on^racb powers as hare been expressly granted, 
1 State legislature poiiesses all (bat have not been eipressly withheld. 
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in some other Federal Governments with Rigid constitu 
tions, such as those of Switzerland, Canada, and Australia 

O thef_poia ts in which the observance of democratic 
pniicIpIeTa^ears are the following 
f 'All members of legislatures receive salaries, so that 
no one shall be debarred by want of independent means 
from entering them 

Elecnon s are freq uent, so that no one shall e\er 
forget his constant dependence on the people 

No official of the Federal Government is eligible to 
sit in Congress, no official of the Government of a State 
to sit in Its legislature This provision, a tribute to 
the famous doctrine of the Separation of Powers, was 
meant to prevent the Executive from controlling the 
Legislature Its effect has been to make the two powers 
legally independent of one another , but (as will be seen 
presentlj) it has not prevented the exercise of extra legal 
influence, for just as Longress may hamper a President (or 
a State Legislature its Governor) by legislation narrowly 
restricting the sphere of his action, $0 a President maj put 
pressure on Congress, or a Governor on his State Legis- 
lature, by appealing to the people against them , while a 
President may act upon the minds of individual legislators 
by granting, or refusing, requests made to him by them 
for the exercise of his patronage in the way they desire 

Supervenient Chances 

We have now seen (i) what were the favouring 
physical and economic conditions under which the 
United States began its course as a nation , (a) what 
were the doctrines and beliefs, the hopes and appre- 
hensions with which the schemes of government — State 
and Local and Federal — were framed , and (3) how these 
ideas and sentiments found expression in the institu 
tions of which the frames consist To test the soundness 
of the doctrines we must examine their results as seen 
in the actual working of the American government But 
before considering these let us regard another factor, 
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viz. the economic and social changes which have passed 
upon the United States during one hundred and thirty 
years of national life. The machinery has worked under 
conditions unforeseen when it was created. Never, 
perhaps, has any nation been so profoundly affected by 
new economic and racial phenomena, while retaining 
most of its institutions and nearly all its original political 
ideas. 

The first of these changes was territorial extension. 
In 1789 the United States stretched westward only to 
the Mississippi, and did not reach the Gulf of Mexico, 
the coasts or winch then belonged to France. The area 
of the thirteen States was then about 335,000 square 
miles, and the present area of the fortj--eigh.t States is 
now nearly 3,000,000 square miles. Its (free) popula- 
tion was then about 3,000,000, and is now (1920) over 

110.000. 000. 

As the settlers moved into the interior, amazing 
natural resources were disclosed, an immense expanse of 
extremely fertile soil, vast deposits of coal, iron, silver, 
copper, and other minerals, forests such as had never 
been known to the Old World. The native free popu- 
lation grew swiftly, and had by 1840 risen to nearly 

1 5.000. 000. Soon afterwards a flood of immigrants 
began to come from Europe.* They and their descend- 
ants now forni a majority of the American people. But 
as they came from many countnes, and much the 
larger number from well-educated countnes, such as 
the United Kingdom, Germany, and the Scandinavian 
kingdoms, and as those who settled on the land were 
quickly intermingled with and assimilated to the native 
population, the general standard of intelligence and 
conduct did not suffer in the rural districts. It was other- 
wise in the cities and mining regions. The growth of 
manufacturing industries, with the volume of trade that 
poured outward and inrrard from the great seaports, 
created enormous aggregations of labouring people fresh 
from the more backward parts of Europe, who being 

' Mttiy hive tesentU come ftwnWtittTO A«U »lso. 
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herded together were but slowlj diffused into the pre 
existing population The gift of American citizenship, 
hastily conferred, found them unfit for its responsi 
bilities Another new factor tias introduced bj the 
Civil War, when slaver) was first practical!) and then 
legal!) extinguished The States were in 1870 forbidden 
to tvithhold the electoral suffrage from an) citizen on 
the ground of “ race, colour, or previous condition of 
servitude ” This amendment to the Constitution placed 
under Federal sanction the right of voting conferred b) 
Acts of Congress and State constitutions previous!) 
enacted upon a large mass of coloured citizens, the vast 
majont) of whom were unfitted to exercise political 
rights with advantage either to the State or to them- 
selves 

Meanwhile the material progress of the country had 
produced other not less significant changes The 
development of agriculture, mining, and manufactures, 
the growth of commerce, foreign and domestic, which the 
use of steam for navigation and the construction of rail- 
roads had raised to gigantic proportions, created immense 
wealth, and concentrated a large share of it in the hands 
of comparatively few men ^ Three results followed The 
old equality of fortunes disappeared, and though such dis 
tmction of ranks as had existed in colonial days melted 
away, the social relations of different classes lost their 
simplicity and familianty when the nchliv ed inonequarter 
of great cities and the poorer were crowded together in 
others That personal knowledge which made the feel- 
ing of a common interest a bond between the citizens 
was weakened The power which money inevitably 
carries with it went on growing as the means of using 
It multiplied Railroads and other business enterprises 
came to be worked on so vast a scale that it was worth 

^ The improeement in the cond 1 on of the poorer cUi, b» however more than 
kept pace w th the gro vcb of m 1 ona re* aad t may be doubted whether there will 
be so numerous and play so large a part id the fbtnte as they have done dur ng the 
last half century It a net true to say of Amer ca that the poor are poorer and the 
r ch richer for the number of persons modenitey well off increases faster in 
proportion than does that of the w ^thy and the total wealth of the nation becomel 
more widely d ffu ed 
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while to obtain facilities for starting or conducting them 
by the lUegiumate expenditure of large sums. The 
number of persons nch enough to corrupt legislators 
or officials increased, and as the tempters could raise 
their offers higher, those who succumbed to temptation 
were more numerous. Thus the power of money, 
negligible during the first two generations, became a 
formidable factor in politics. 

As material interests grew more prominent and the 
passion for money-malang more intense, policies and 
projects Were more and more judged by the pecuniary 
prospects they opened up. That this did not exclude the 
influence of moral or humanitarian ideals is shown by 
the history of the Slavery controversy, for America, like 
England, is a country in which two currents of feeling 
have been wont to run side by side, sometimes apart, some- 
times each checking or disturbing the course or the other. 
'While the economic aspect of every question came more 
insistently into view, and onged men’s opinions on 
public issues, so also business enterprises had a greater 
attraction for men of ability and energy, diverting into 
other careers talents and ambitions which womd in 
earlier days have been given to the service of the State. 
Men absorbed in business did not cease to vote, but 
were apt to leave their votes at the disposal of 'their 
political leaders. None of these changes could have 
been foreseen by the framers of the early Constitutions, 
for although Jefferson and some of his contemporaries 
predicted for America a boundless growth of wealth, 
population and prosperity, they' did not envisage the 
social and political consequences to follow. 

The results of these geographical and economic 
changes may be summarized m a brief comparison : 

The political institutions of the United States were 
created — 

For a territory of which only about 100,000 square 
miles were inhabited. 

For a free white population of little over 5,000,000. 
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For a population five sixths of which dwelt in runl 
tracts or small towns 

For a people almost whollj of British stock. ^ 

For a people in which there were practicallj no rich 
and hardly any poor 

For a people mainly engaged in agriculture, in fishing, 
and in trading on a small scale 

These institutions are now being applied — 

To a territory of 2,974,000 square miles, three- 
fourths of which IS prett} thicklj inhabited 
To a nation of over 1 10,000,000 
To a population fully one third of which dwells in 
cities with more than 25,000 inhabitants 
To a people less than half of whose blood is of Bntish 
origin and about one tenth of whom are of African 
descent 

To a people which includes more men of enormous 
wealth than are to be found in all Europe 
To a people more than half of whom are engaged 
in manufacturing, mining, or commerce, including 
transportation 

It would not be strange if these institutions should 
bear signs of the unforeseen strain to which they 
have been subjected The wonder is, not that the 
machinery creaks and warps, but that it has stood the 
strain at all But before examining the results of the 
changes referred to we must take note of a phenomenon 
of supreme importance which has affected in many wa) s 
the development of the institutions aforesaid This is 
the growth of Party, and in particular of Party Organiza- 
tions the most complete and most powerful that the 
world has seen They constitute a sort of second 
nen }ega} which hss gsated CianiW cf the 

legal government 

* There were shout i Jo ocjo CermiDi n PennsjlTan a but the o her small non 
0 t sh elements had b en pretty thorongfaly Amcrcan zed by 17S9 
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The three chief contributions which the United States 
has made ^ political science regarded as an Applied 
Science or Practical Art have been . 

Ri gid or so -called Writt en Co nstitations, which, as 
being the expressions of the supreme will of the people, 
limit the powers of the different branches of government. 

Th e use of Courts of I.aw to int erpret Rigid Con- 
stitutions and secure theirauthoritybfplacin'g their pro- 
visions out of the reach of le^slative or executive action. 

The organization of polidcal parries . 

Of these the first two are precautions against, or 
mitigations of, faults to which democracy is liable *, while 
the third has jroved to ,.be atL aggravation of those fault s, 
undoing part of the good whmh the two former were 
doing, and impairing popular sovereignty itself. | _Yet 
part? organization is a natural and probably an in^^ 
^evi tablt^inci dent oL -ilemoci^ric a as 

in its^ f noth ing-per nici^ s. r L<CeviI^J iave sp rn^ from 
it^Eu aes. y \Ve can now perceive that theseevils are 
an outgrowth of the system likely to appear wherever it 
attains full development. But are they inevitable evils ? 
Could they have been prevented if foreseen ? Can they 
now be cut away without impairing s^h utility as the 
system possesses ? This is a proBTem the American 
people have been tiy-ing to solve | and their efforts 
deserve to be studied. j 

Before describing the structure orthe Organizations, 
let us enquire how Party came to cover the field and 
28 





e xtension of slaven into the States which were from time 
to time formed out of" tke unorganized territories of the 
Union induced that bitter antagonism which ultimately 
led to the war of Secession These issues overtopped 
and practically superseded all State and other local issues, 
and marked the lines_of division, between parties, over 
t ^-wE^e cgunt ry i iie iact that the i'edeW sena^r's 
wefS'cKosen by the legislatures of the States made it 
the interest of each National part) to fight every election 
of a l<»gi^1af^ir^ on party lines , in order to obtain 
in that body a majority which would secure the choice 
of senators of its own persuasion, <o State leg islature s 
c ame to be divided on stnct jarty lin es, t e tlie fines oT tEe 
National parties, thoi^h nearly all the questions which 
these legislatures dealt with had nothing to do with 
National issues From the States the same habit spread 
into , _local .elextions> ^o that contests in cities and counties 
were also fought on party lines, though the work of these 
local bodies lay even more apart than did that of the States 
from the questions which divided the nation It became 
a principle to maintain the power of the National parties 
in all elected bodies and by all means available, tor the 
more the party was kept together in every place and on 
every occasion for voting, so much the stronger would 
It be for national purposes ^ 

* This was however never the case n the Towns the smallest areas of local 
self government and 8 not so generallj the case n local bod es to day as t was forty 
years ago 
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Thus the partisan spirit extended itself to the choice 
of those administrative offidals who were directly elected 
by the citizens, such as the State Governor and State 
Treasurer, the mayor of a dty, the county commissioners. 
These elections also were fought on party lines, for a ' 
victory redounded to the credit and strength of the 
National party. Personal character and capacity were 
little regarded. The candidate was selected, in manner 
to be presently described, by the Primary or the Nominat- 
ing Convention (as the case might be), as a party man,..- 
entitled to party recognition ; and the party machinery 
worked for him as zealously as it did for the candidate 
seeking election to Congress. 

A nirther downward step was to require any official 
who had to appoint subordinate officers, or even to employ 
persons for some humble public service, to prefer 
members of hU patty for selection to the office or work. 
The official, himself chosen as a party man, was expected 
to serve the party by filling every place he could with 
men bound to vote for party candidates and otherwise 
serve the party. Even a labourer paid by weekly wages 
got employment on the condition of his voting and 
working for the party. Thu^oHtics came to mean 
party politics and little else. T^ople thought of party 
success as an end in itself, irrespective of the effect it 
would have upon the administration of many matters 
into which no party pnnciple could enter. These evils 
were aggravated by the fact that the public service was 
not permanent As the elected officials served for short 
terms, posts became frequently vacant. The tenure 
of those who were not directly elected but appointed 
lasted no longer than that of the authority who had 
appointed them, so when power passed from one party 
to another after an election, the employees appointed by 
the outgoing party had, however efficient they might be, 
no claim to be continued. They were dismissed, and 
their places given to successors appointed by the in- 
coming party, which thus .rewarded its friends and 
strengthened its influence.’' This practice, known as 
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j;he Spni lo gfpm 'i.began in _t he-^tate-of-Ne\\— Tork^ 
early in the nineteenth century, and thence spread not 
only to other States but into the National Government 
also, so that the President, who by this time had an 
enormous number of posts at his disposal, was expected 
to use them as rewards for party services 

The Frame of Government, the outlines of which 
have been already described, was constructed in the 
belief that the people, desiring, and knowing how to 
secure, their own good, would easily effect their pur- 
poses by choosing honest legislators, and also by choosing 
officials who would be trustworthy agents, administering 
public affairs in accordance with the people’s wishes 
In a New England township, and even in the far larger 
count; area of Virginia, the men of the eighteenth 
century knew personally the fellow citizens whom they 
trusted, and could select those whose opinions the; 
approved and ;vhom they deemed capable , so, though 
the existence of parties was recognized, as were also the 
dangers of party spirit, the choice of legislators and 
officials seems to have been regarded as a simple matter, 
and It was not perceived that when population increased 
and offices became more important the old simple methods 
would not suffice, since elections must involve more and 
more work, and the selection of candidates be more 
difficult Party organizations grew up unnoticed be- 
cause unforeseen There had been none in England, the 
only country where popular elections ;vere known and 
party spirit had sometimes been furious ^Thus it befell 
that in the United States, though parties appeared from 
the early days of the National Government, and their 
antagonisms ;vere already fierce when the fourth presi- 
dential election was held in i8oo, party organizations 
grew slowly, and attracted little attention^ Tocqueville, 


1 The phrase, the spo Is to tbe» cton waifirst asedby Marcy of New York who 
deter bed it as the pract ce a force m h a State It had been d sapproved of la pi qc pie 
by the statesmen of the first general on auch aa JeSerson and Nlad son who saw its 
dangers and des red to g ve the 1 olden of Federal offices a permanent tenure But 
Pies dent Jackson emp oyed it freely and the general treatment of offices as spo Is dates 
from hs tme, tSag 1837 
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writing in 1832, never mentions them, yet they were 
already strong in his day, and had covered the whole 
countr)’ before the Civil War broke out in 1861. 

Some sort of associated action is incidental to every 
representative government, for wherever power is given to 
elected persons, those anzens who desire their particular 
views to prevail must band themselves together to secure 
the choice of the persons best fitted both to express their 
own views and to attract the votes of other citizens. 
Whether they devise a method for selecting a candi- 
date or simply accept the man who presents himself, they 
must work in unison to recommend him to the voters 
generally, canvassing for him and bringing up their 
friends to the poll. Without concerted action there 
will be confusion, disorder, loss of votme power. An 
Election Committee formed to help a candidate pledged 
to its cause is the simplest form of party organization, 
legitimate and possibly inexpensive. Beyond this form 
party organization m England did not advance till our 
own time. 

In the United States it was found necessary to go 
further. Under the constitutions of the several States 
elections were frequent, because many administrative 
as well as all legislative posts, both State and muni- 
cipal, were filled by popular vote, and because these 
posts «ere held for short terms. As the population of 
aties and electoral areas generally grew larger, so that 
most citizens ceased to have personal knowledge of the 
candidates, it became more needful to inform them of 
the merits of those who sought their suffrages ; more 
needful also to have lists of the voters and to provide for 
“ getting out the vote.” The selection of candidates 
also became important. In England, so long as the 
structure of rural society retained an old-fashioned semi- 
feudal character, some one belonging to an important 
land-owning family was usually accepted, while in the \ 
towns (after pocket boroughs had vanished) a wealthy ; 
merchant or manufacturer, especially if he had filled ' 
some municipal office, was Hkdy to find favour. But 
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in Amcnca, where EquaUtj prevailed, neither wealth 
nor rank gave a claim to any post The pnnciple of 
Popular Sovereignty suggested that it was for the 
citizens not only to choose members or officials by their 
votes, but to say for what persons votes should be cast 
Hence where any post was to be filled by local election, 
the local adherents of the party ^^ere deemed entitled 
to select the man on whom their voting force was to 
be concentrated This was a logical development of 
the principle Instead of letting a clique of influential 
men thrust a candidate upon them, or allowing a number 
of candidates to start in naalry and so divide their 
votes, the party met before the election to choose the 
man they preferred to be their local standard bearer, 
and It was understood that the votes of all would be 
given to whomsoever the majority chose A meeting 
of this kind was ca lled a Party Pn mary , and it becrme 
t he duty of the party committee whiclTmanaged elections 
to” make the arrangements lor summoning, and naturally 
also for advising, the Primary 

These being the two aims which called party organiza- 
tion into being, I pass to its mam features, substantially, 
though not in minor details, the same over the whole 
country, and will describe it as it stood in 1888, before 
recent changes which cannot be understood till an account 
has been given of the system as it existed before their 
adoption Though it has been almost everywhere 
altered, it may revert to type, and in any case firTiar 
been, a product of democracy too remar lfahlpi. tp 
Tghor^. tor It~~^nwfd how orgamyatinno. 

oligarchic in stnifiiicp— thnnph pmfp<;Ring to be demo- 

_cHticJ‘HnTeconie_lyramucaLiiiideE_dentocratte'f©nii6ri 
I he work of every Party Organization is twofold, 
Corresponding to the two aims aforesaid One branch of 
It was to select party candidates by the process called 
Nomination, as practised before the recent changes 
The other is t o promote the general interests of the 
part y in every el ector^ area EacK^party has, in most 
StaTes r~a~part Y_Committee in cverv_city ward, in every 
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city, in every township and State Assembly district and 
Congressional district, in every county, in every State, 
and at the head of all a National Committee for the 
whole United States, appointed to fight the approach- 
ing Presidential Election.* Each of these Committees 
is elected either by those who are enrolled as members 
of the party in its meeting in a Primary (to be presendy 
described) or else by a Convention composed of dele- 
gates from the Primaries. The Committees ar^ppointed 
annually, the same persons, and especially the ^hairm/anj 
being usually continued from year to year. Thpy y-av* 
plenty to do, for the winning of elections is a taktoriK 
and costly business. Funds have to be raised, meetling' 
organized, immigrants recruited for the party 
enrolled as its members, lists of voters and their reVi 
dences prepared, literature produced and diffused, aiwj 
other forms of party propaganda attended to, and when 
the day of election arrives party tickets must be provided 
and distributed,* canvassers and other election workers 
organized and paid, voters brought up to the polls. 
Each Committee keeps touch with the Committee next 
above it in a larger electoral area, and with that below 
it in a smaller, so that, taken together, these bodies 
constitute a network, strong and flexible, st.'-etching over 
the whole Union. They are an army kept on a war 
footing, always ready for action when each election comes 
round ; and everything except the nomination of candi- 
dates and formulation of party programmes is within their 
competence. 

Nominations belong to the other set of part^ 
authorities. These arc either Primaries or Convent io.hs. 
The Primary was — until recent legislation, oY which mfore 
hereafter — the party meeting for the smaller election areals, 
in which a large proportion of the voters belonging to the: 
party could be brought together in one room. It had 


the «oo«t importint one 
eioa*! Comnulfee ippoi 
> TIu9 pm of tb« 
ivpenBteni eteCtiooi 


I, oaij fne urgtr ^nm'iiUt'itrn'Z.vapiifti 
; »f{ef fSit far tht Sute. There u elto a 
oted br member* U>e *** Hou»e* from 
worl. hn, howewr, nowjeneriUj pmol 
p,rty procerwotii, once e»lea»ire!x u«ed. * 
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two duties One was to select a candidate or candi- 
dates for any elective office within its area, thereby 
putting Its official stamp upon each person chosen as 
being the “regular candidate” entitled to the votes of 
all good and true members of the party The other 
duty was to choose delegates to proceed to, and 
represent it in, a'Nommating Convention for some larger 
election area or areas within which its own area lay 
Thus a Ward Primary in a city would send delegates 
to a City Convention which nominates candidates for 
the mayoralty and other municipal offices, and also to 
a State Assembly District Convention, a State Senatorial 
Distnct Convention, a Congressional District Conven- 
tion, which nominates a candidate for Congress, and a 
State Convention which nominates a candidate for the 
Governorship and other elective State offices * 

The Nominating Convention consists (for Conven- 
tions are not extinct) of the delegates from the Primaries 
I (or minor Conventions) within some large election area 
Its function is to select candidates for elective offices within 
that area, such as members of the State Legislature, 
members of the Federal House of Fcpresentatives, the 
Governor and higher judges of the State It selects 
and stamps as “ regular ” the candidate it prefers, and in 
some cases it also selects delegates to proceed from it to 
a Convention of higher rank and wider compass, viz a 
State Convention or the National Convention which 
nominates the party candidate for the Presidency A 
Convention also passes resolutions enouncing the views 
and aims of the party These, however, being usually 
cut and dried, seldom arouse discussion 

^ TLe St^te Coe ent "n bas now bno n Run)r Statei tbol shed by recent leg i 
Ut on but wh le C ex ited t was aa mportaat pa t of the mach nery Somet cnea as 
la New York C ty there may be a Prm ry for an Assembly D strict and n small c t es 
a Pr miry may suffice for the whole c t) It woold be unposs ble to present v, ithia 
" reasonab e I m ts an account of Ibe arrangements now in force in the several States 
I for these are nearly e eryavbere regu a ed by eta ntea »b ch vary from State to State 
Feieral leg slat oa does not Couch be aoblect 

Whoever des res to uaderstaod the whnl m cbioery of the system as it stood 
in 18S7 ruiy refer to chapters Iz Ix* of Tie Amer eait Comvaniuealth vol ii or to 
hi O troforski a valu ble book X~j Dlatt meet la parttpeUt juet oewed t on of 191a 
The local Ward Leader is an unportant &ctor m at ea 
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All these arrangements scrupulously respected the 
Sovereignty of the People. No member of a Committee, 
no delegate to a Convention, was self-appointed. All were 
chosen by the members of the party. Nobody was re- 
cognized as a candidate unless he had been chosen by a 
party meeting. In theory, notlung could be more correct. 
Now let us look at the practice. 

Even before the system had matured and still more 
after its full development, tendencies appeared dis- 
closing inherent dangers Those new phenomena, due 
to the growth of population and wealth, which have 
been already described, strengthened these tendencies, 
giving rise to grave perversions. 

The Pnmary was in theory open to all members 
of the party resident within its area, but in order to 
prevent persons who did not belong to the party from 
entering and turning it into a public instead of a private 
party meeting, it became necessary to have a roll of party 
members, so that every one claiming to vote could prove 
his title. Now the rolls were kept by the local party 
Committee already referred to, a body composed of the 
most active and thoroughly partisan local politicians. 
Wishing to make sure of a subservient primary, this 
Committee took care to place on the rolls only those 
whom it deemed to be trusty party men, so any citizen 
suspected of independence was not likely to be enrolled. 
If he were alleged to have failed to vote for the “ regular ” 
party candidate at the last preceding election, that might 
be taken as a ground for omitting him, and if, discovering 
that he was not on the roll, he demanded to be entered, 
the demand might be evaded. Pnma facie, therefore, 
the Committee could make pretty sure that when a 
Primary was held, it would choose the persons they 
desired to have nominated. 

Now the Primaries were usually held in the evening, 
tspecklly in the cities, ajod. It chie.% iv. the. cit.es 
that the nomination methods here described were 
employed. The attendance was seldom large, but it 
was sure to include all the local party “ workers,” and 
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others on whose votes the minaging Committee could 
count Often it consisted entirely ot persons belonging 
to the humbler strata of the part) The richer sort, 
including the larger taxpayers, though thej had the 
strongest interest in entrusting administration to men 
who would conduct it economical!), seldom attended, 
preferring their social engagements, or a quiet evening at 
home with their families Few troubled themselves to 
see that their names were on the roll Still fewer desired 
the local posts, or cared to serve as delegates to a Conven- 
tion, so the choice of nominees for the offices, and for 
the function of delegate, was usually left to the Com- 
mittee, who, bringing their list cut and dried, proposed 
and earned it without trouble Now and then there 
was opposition, if there happened to be a feud within the 
part), or if some among the better sort of citizens fear 
ing the nomination of exceptional!) unfit men, thought 
It worth while to make a fight However, the Com- 
mittee could usuall) command a majorit), and as the 
chairman was ready to rule every question in their favour, 
opposition rarely succeeded Thus the Committee, being 
master of the situation, almost always put through its 
nominations both for the local posts and for the choice of 
delegates. That having been done, the Committee itself 
was reappointed, and the rule of the local managers 
thereby duly prolonged from one )ear to another 

When the delegates proceeded to the Convention they 
met other delegates from other Primaries within the 
Convention area, persons similarly chosen, and similarly 
bound to carry out the instructions which their respective 
Primaries had given them Sometimes these instructions 
directed them to vote in the Convention for the nomina- 
tion of the person whom the party managers had already 
fixed on as the party candidate for any particular office, 
hut even if no direction had been given, they followed 
the managers’ lead It need hardly be said that the petty 
local politicians who managed the Primaries were in close 
touch with the larger political figures m charge of the party 
business of the county, and with the still more exalted 
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beings similarly charged with its interests in the State. 
If the Pnmary elections had been well handled, there 
was little trouble in getting the Convention to accept 
the list of nominations prepared by the managers, 
and this list, being official, then commanded the votes 
of all sound party men. The whole procedure was, 
in point of form, strictly democratic. The Voice of the 
People rang out in the Primaries. The delegates trans- 
mitted it to the Convention ; so those whom the Con- 
vention nominated as party candidates were the people’s 
choice. Hence the trouble taken to secure the Primanes 
was none too great. They were the key of the position. 

Why did these methods succeed ? Since about 1 8 70, 
if not earlier, the more observant and thoughtful citizens 
had known the realities which previously, cloaked under 
democratic forms, had passed almost unnoticed. Yet 
for many a year they submitted tamely to the perversion 
of those forms, taking no pains to have good candidates 
selected, and voting for whatsoever candidates the 
Organization presented to them. 

fieyeral reasons may be assigned for this tolerance : 

(a) The better sort of citizens, t.e. the educated 
and intelligent men, whatever their social status, who 
might have been expected to have an interest in good 
administration, were too indolent, or too busy with their 
own affairs, to attend the Primaries. 

(b) The offices to which the Primary nominated were 
insignificant, and they did not care who filled them. 

(c) The post of delegate had no attraction. It 
brought them into contact with persons whose company 
was distasteful ; and if they went to a Convention they 
would have to choose between subservience to the 
managers and a troublesome and probabl} unsuccessful 
resistance. 

{d) They did not, espedally in the larger cities, know 
which candidates deserved support, for the offices to be 
filled were numerous, and how were they to select from 
a list of names that meant nothing to them ? They 
wanted guidance, and as the party nominations gave 
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It, the) \oted for the pirt) nommcc-j, tv^kiup jn< 
questions 

(e) Some of them Inti business inteiCHti wIikIi mule 
It worth their while to stniul well with |’'rt) Iculern in 
the city legislature, or btite Icgisl itiirc, or Lotif'ie^i 

(/) Most of them were so posscs'-cil l)j the iiolum 
that democratic Equality means tint cverj tili/rii ii 
good enough for any place he cm get, tint tlic) tlioiif lit 
it mattered little who filled m) but tiic liij,licjt poiln 

(f) Nearly all were governed by the icntinicm ol 
party loyalty, exceptionally strong in Ament i from I H i^o 
to 1890, since which date it has been tlcdming iinoiig 
the more thoughtful citizens 

All this implies that the citi/tns <lid not live ii[) to 
the standard 01 civic dut) which their dcmoiriiic svstrrii 
contempfated ft docs not mem tint they were Lchtv/ 
the level of citizens clsewhcn ()n the uwlnry, t))cy 
were probably above the point at wJm h ih it level '•t mils 
in Europe What it docs mean is th it tlic Icpil duty 
imposed on them of voting frequently ami flpc firm 
legal duty of sharing in partv mana/rrnent v/crc, 1 l^e/l 
together, too numerous and trouble ome ft r ivrri^r 
human nature Overmuch v/a demanded fr( rn them 
If less had been ashed, more might have b'-rn f//vcfi 

Nevertheless a time came v/hen th'* combine mflirncc 
of all these causes could no lon^"*r tifl'* r'l ontent 
The wortn turned From about fn/zard , di-.- 

satasfacuon grew so stron,, trat a demand for a reform 
of the Pnrunes, b-ginnng in the ^'roaf f a tern atir 
sp'-ead over the crunt'y and secu-ed ir r'-arly r/cr/ 
State the enact'*’**'' of sta'ute* in*crderi to rryt ou* fl’'* 
abuses described and deli^** party vr*cr fr^-n h 
tyrants These cnan,'** will b* d* c*j’-ed w’-er wee/r'- 
to a e-re-ai survey o^the rccer'Jy ra *e to rt pr /e 
the wo'kius' of ir "u-r'-i 

These vast pa-'y <'*'2a** zat r***, cr /*-i*'-/ tr i* C'‘ur fr/ 
f'am. ccea- to ccea* a. rc'wr-jc rT O- 

maragirg- Pn'ua-ner* ard G'rvrt'-ic’"’, the end- 

less clecttors, ra*ert£ a'-d sperdrty fe-ge 5 i--‘a r f rr r 
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beings similarly charged ^th its interests in the State. 
If the Primary elections had been well handled, there 
was little trouble in getting the Convention to accept 
the list of nominations prepared by the managers, 
and this list, being official, then commanded the votes 
of all sound party men. The whole procedure was, 
in point of form, strictly democratic. The Voice of the 
People rang out in the Primaries. The delegates trans- 
mitted it to the Convention ; so those whom the Con- 
vention nominated as party candidates were the people’s 
choice. Hence the trouble taken to secure the Primaries 
was none too great. They were the key of the position. 

Why did these methods succeed ? Sinceabout 1870, 
if not earlier, the more observant and thoughtful citizens 
had known the realities which previously, cloaked under 
democratic forms, had passed almost unnoticed. Yet 
for many a year they submitted tamely to the perversion 
of those forms, taking no pains to have good candidates 
selected, and voting for whatsoever candidates the 
Organization presented to them. 

beverai reasons may be assigned for this tolerance : 

(a) The better sort of citizens, i.e. the educated 
and intelligent men, whatever their social status, who 
might have been expected to have an interest in good 
administration, were too indolent, or too busy with their 
own affairs, to attend the Primaries. 

(J>) The offices to which the Primary nominated were 
insignificant, and they did not care who filled them. 

(c) The post of delegate had no attraction. It 
brought them into contact with persons whose company 
was distasteful ; and if they went to a Convention they 
would have to choose between subservience to the 
managers and a troublesome and probablj unsuccessful 
resistance. 

(d) They did not, especially in the larger cities, know 
which candidates deserved support, for the offices to be 
filled were numerous, and how were they to select from 
a list of names that meant nothing to them ? They 
wanted guidance, and as the party nominations gave 
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It, they voted for the party nominees, asking no 
questions 

(e) Some of them had business interests which made 
It worth their while to stand well with party leaders in 
the city legislature, or State legislature, or Congress 
(/) Most of them were so possessed b> the notion 
that democratic Equality means that every citizen is 
good enough for anj place he can get, that they thought 
It mattered little who filled an) but the highest posts 
(g) Nearly all were governed by the sentiment of 
party loyalty, exceptional!) strong in America from 1830 
to 1890, since which date it has been declining among 
the more thoughtful citizens 

All this implies that the citizens did not live up to 
the standard or civic dut) which their democratic system 
contemplated It does not mean that they were below 
the level of citizens elsewhere On the contnn, they 
were probably above the point at which that level stands 
m Europe What it does mean is that the legal duty 
imposed on them of voting frequently and the non- 
legal duty of sharing in party management were, taken 
together, too numerous and troubfesome for average 
human nature Overmuch was demanded from them 
If less had been asked, more might have been given 
Nevertheless a time came when the combined influence 
of all these causes could no longer stifle discontent 
The worm turned From about 1890 onwards, dis- 
satisfaction grew so strong that a demand for a reform 
of the Primaries, beginning m the great Eastern cities, 
spread over the country and secured in nearly every 
State the enactment of statutes intended to root out the 
abuses described and deliver the party voter from his 
tyrants These changes wiU be described when we come 
to a general survey of the eflforts recently made to improve 
the working 0/ American institutions 

These vast party organizations, covering the country 
from ocean to ocean with a netivork of Committees, 
managing Primaries and Conventions, fighting the end- 
less elections, raising and spending large suras of money 



probably requ ir es more people to tend and work It than 
aIt~otir^ politi^rmAchinery in tb ^ f>f the-frvUized 
^ These worTTers, except the secretaries and 
clelTcs, are almost all unpaid. Many chairmen of the 
more important Committees give their whole time to 
the work. Many of the humbler sort, who look after 
voters in the wards of crowded cities, throw zeal as well 
as labour into the duties assigned to them. What are 
the inducements ? Whence comes the remuneration ? 
One must distinguish three classes of persons. 

From time to time, when some excitir^ issue rouses 
hope or alarm, men will work out or disinterested 
attachment to party doctrines. Many more, especially 
among the humble and less educated, are stirred by 
party spirit pure and simple, fighting for victory as in a 
football match. Keen is the pleasure of strife and com- 
petition, especially in America. The sympathy that 
springs from co-operation feeds this spirit. It is a joy 
to stand shoulder to shoulder, especially with a prospect 
of success. But the largest number of workers in all 
ranks work for their own interests, those at the top 
aiming at high political ofiic^ which may carry with it 
opportunities of gain exceeding its salary, those lower 
down desiring either a humbler public post or perhaps a 
profit to be made out of the Administration when their 
friends are installed in it, those at the bottom seeking 
employment in the police, or the fire service, or the 
gas service, or some other department of municipal 
work. 

Thus the main inducement is Office, or the assured 
prospect of receiving an office whenTHe party one serves 
is in power. “ What are we here for except the 
offices ? ” was the oft-quoted deliverance of a politician at 
a National Convention. The Organization can confer 

* Prof«ior H. J Ford, lUu and Cmitk if Amtr$cjii Pclifsci, p. 3 12- 
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the office and recognizes the obligation to do so, because 
It controls nominations and can require its nominees, 
when elected, to reward service rendered to it by be- 
stowing any emolument, legitimate or illegitimate, that 
lies within the range of their official power or covert 
influence It is hrgelj self supporting, like an army 
that lives off the country it is conquenng, but while the 
party forces are paid hy salaried posts, legislative, adminis 
trative, or judicial, the funds of the Organization are also 
replenished by contributions exacted from business firms 
or corporations which its power over legislation and ad- 
ministration can benefit or injure Cin this material aspect, 
the Organization is called by Americans the Machine, 
because it is a well-compacted and efficient set of con- 
trivance*- which m us ordered working provides places 
for the professional suft who serve its purposes by 
helping to win elections J 

Who were responsible for the rule of professional 
politicians ? Where were the good citizens while all 
these things were going on > Why did they vote at 
State and City elections tor candidates of whom they 
knew nothing except that they were the Machine 
nominees ^ 

The system had grown op naturally as the business of 
winning elections became more and more a matter 
needing constant attention and labour Those who 
had created the original Committees came to be permanent 
party managers, and had worked out of party spirit ^fore 
they began to work for their selfish interests LThe 
‘ good citizens,” occupied in making money and develop- 
ing the resources of the country, acquiesced and became 
unconscious accomplices') Many of the urban con- 
stituencies had grown so large by the increase of popula- 
tion that very few of the voters knew, or could know, 
w'ho were the fittest candidates The bulk were too 
much engrossed with their own business to be at the 
trouble of enquiring for themselves, so when the party 
gave them guidance by nominating candidates, they 
took thankfully what -was given In exciting times the 
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vehemence of their party spirit disposed them to over- 
look a candidate’s defects and accept any one who had 
received the party stamp from nomination by the Primary 
or the Convention. In duller times, they cared so little 
about the matter that while many stayed away from the 
polls, others voted the ticket like automata. Seldom 
was any protest raised in a Primary or Convention. 

From time to time questions arose which so deeply 
touched either the emotions or the pocket of the good 
citizen as to make him ready to swallow any candidate 
and turn a blind eye to a want of honour in party leaders. 
The zealous Anti-Slavery men of New England pardoned 
everything for the sake of that cause ; and in later days 
the Protectionists of Pennsylvania allowed their State 
to be dominated by a succession of unscrupulous chiefs 
because the unity of the high tariff party must be at 
all costs maintained, and, even apart from any such 
motives, the loyalty to the old historic party was more 
deeply ingrained in the American nature than it had 
ever been in any other country where Party had no 
racial or religious basis. Thus it befell that party 
spirit supported the Organization through evil-doing 
and well-doing. Without such a spirit the Machine 
could not have won and kept power. But neither 
could the spirit have shown such tenacity of life with- 
out the Organization which gathered in and drilled 
recruits from the masses, turning into fervent Republicans 
or Democrats crowds of brand-new citizens who, neither 
knowing nor caring what the tenets of their party were, 
liked to be assodated in a body which brought them into 
the life of their adopted count^'. They became partisans 
without principles, the solidest kind of voters. It must 
also be remembered that the party managers were not 
all professionals, at least m the lower sense of the term. 
Some were eminent statesmen who loved the party for 
the party’s sake, and who, though not soiling their 
own hands, could not afford to scrutinize too closely the 
methods of the Bosses who controlled the votes which 
the party needed. 
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This brings us to another aspect of the subject. 
Who were those that led and ruled each Part), not as 
a professional machine with pecuniarj* aims, but as an 
association of citizens dcsmng to shape the polic)' of 
the nation ^ Who determined in what wise its tradi- 
tional pnnciples should be from time to time adapted 
to the circumstances and needs of the moment ' Since 
a mam object of every part) is to foresee and follow 
the public opinion of the majority so as to catch votes at 
elections, it must, for this purpose, consider uhat views 
on current issues should be announced beforehand, uhat 
plans formulated and promises made 

The fundamental doctrine of democracy prescribes 
that the only authorized exponent of the views of the 
people is the People itself, and this means, for a party, 
all Its members assembled b> their representatives in a 
Convention, Accordingly every State Convention held 
before a State election adopted a Platform, which, though 
It might touch upon any important State issue, was chiefly 
concerned with national issues, and professed to express 
the national policy of the party. Still more auihontalive 
of course is the platform adopted by the National Con- 
vention when It selects the party candidate for the Presi- 
dency. But in neither body is there any real discussion 
of the planks in the platform. There is not time enough, 
and a National Convention is a body of more than a 
thousand delegates meeting in the presenceof ten thousand 
spectators. The State Committee or National Committee 
(as the case may be) prepares the platform in advance, and 
the Convention usually adopts it after two or three de- 
clamatory speeches, though alterations are often made, 
especially if needed to “ placate any critical or possibly 
recalcitrant section of the party that may be represented 
in the hall. The part play^ by the Convention is 
formal.^ Those who determine beforehand the con- 
tents of the platform are, though the real leaders of the 

> Althougn large gathenog, clunung Co ipnk oa behalf of each party nieet 
annually, httle weight attaches (exc^t an (he caae of the Laboar or Socialist patties, 
virtually without autbontauve pctsonal leadershpj to the r debveraoces 
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party, persons whom it is hard to define and impos- 
sible to enumerate. In England the Prime Minister 
and Cabinet declare the policy of the party in power, 
and are usually accepted as speaking on its behalf \ while 
the leader of the parliamentary Opposition and the 
ex-Cabinet do the like for the party in opposition. But 
the existing Cabinet in America counts for little in such 
a matter, and the last preceding Cabinet for nothing at all. 
So far as there is a leader of the “ party in power,” it is 
the President, because he is the choice of the people, 
assumed to retain their confidence till some event shows 
that he has lost it. Next to him in authority would 
come the Speaker of the House of Representatives, but 
only if personally infiuemial, together with a few of the 
leading senators of the party, and some other adroit and 
experienced politicians, especially if they are jn touch 
with the President. But with such men leadership 
depends on persona! qualities and reputation, not upon 
any official position. They will often be found in the 
permanent Congressional party Committee, which in- 
cludes the shrewdest of the party men m the House 
of Representatives , and also in the National Committee, 
which, though formed only for the temporary purpose of 
each Presidential election, has become a sort of permanent 
party executive. But the public, knowing little of many 
among the members of these two Committees, is dis- 
posed to look chiefly to the President for leadership. 
Congress is not the centre of America’s political life, as 
the House of Commons still is in England, and as are 
the Chambers in France, while the rank and file of 
those who fill the Conventions are not primarily con- 
cerned with policy but with the getting and keeping of 
places. 

Two phenoniena that have struck European observers 
deserve only a pissing mention, because they arc due to 
causes which have^iule or notHng to do with democracy. 
One is the fact th^ two g reat^r tie s have since 18 36 
maintained themselves (exceptr^''course,^urin^ the 
Civil War) in tole^bly equal strength, neither able to 
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disregard its opponent * The other is that the minor 
parties which ha\e been from time to time created have 
either died down or been pretty quickly reabsorbed, like 
the Know Nothings of 1851, the Populists of 1890-96, 
and the Progressives of 1912, or else have failed to attain 
truly national importance This latter fact shows that 
democratic governments do not in\ariabl>, as some have 
inferred from the cases of Trance and Italy, cause the 
splitting up of parties into groups 

Note that this party organization forms another 
government — unk nown to the la w." .side— hy-si de. witlP 
the^ leeal government established b\ the Cons titut ion 1 
^T“'iTohis~t6gether an immense numb^ of citizens in 
small party aggregates all over the country, each 
subordinated to and represented m larger State aggre- 
gates, and these in their turn represented in one 
huge party meeting, the National Convention which 
assembles once in four years to declare party policy and 
choose a presidential candidate Thus the whole vast 
body IS mauced to follow a few leaders and to concentrate 
Its voting power upon the aims and purposes which the 
majority prescribe Though Bills arc sometimes men 
tioned m a platform, legislation is not one of the chicfaims 
of party, and many of the most important measures such 
as the Prohibition amendment and the Woman Suffrage 
amendment, have had no party character * Its chief 
purpose IS to capture, and to hold when captured, the 
machinery, legislative and administrative, of the legal 
government established by the Constitution That 
machinery, when captured, is used mainly of course for 
discharging the normal routine work of legislation and 
administration, most of which has nothing to do with 
party doctrines and proposals, to some extent also for 
carrying out those doctnnes by legislative action, but 

^ The Repuhl can party was founded n 18^4 on the ru nj of the crumhl ng W h g 
party aodma nta ced the two p»tyt»dton 

* it 9 re ated that a noted po t c an ho atirvcj ng the land cape f om the back 
platfo m of a ra oad ca n mo on vaa warned by the co ou ed porter that he must 
not stand the e and when he cma ked that he thought a platform was meant to 
stand on the da ky repi ed Ob no sah a platform ant meant to stand on It a 
meant to get n on 
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largely also for putting into public office “ sound men,” 
being those who profess the tenets of the party, and 
have rendered service to it. If the constitutional govern- 
ment of the country be compared to a vast machine 
set up in a factory to be worked by electric power, Lthe 
party system may b e likened to t he dynamo engine that 
en turned on, sets 



,Q Lthe United States and m^e them homogeneousj for 
it has brought city and country, rich and poor, native 
Amencan and Old World immigrant into a common 
allegiance, which has helped them to know, and taught 
them to co-operate with, one another. Had the parfies 
been based on differences of race or religion, those ele- 
ments of antagonism which existed in the population 
would have been intensified. But they have been in fact 
reduced. Most of the Irish immigrants joined the Demo- 
cratic party, most of the German the Republicans, but 
there were always plenty of German Protestants among the 
Democrats and of Irish Catholics among the Republicans. 
So, too, the Organizations have mitigated such inconveni- 
ences as arise from the provisions of the Constitution 
which disjoin the Executive from the Legislative power, 
for when the President belongs to the same party as 
the majority in Congress, he and the latter, having a 
common interest in the prestige of the party, are likely 
to work well together, though, conversely, when they" 
belong to different parries, the majority in Congress 
become the more disposed to ** play politics ” against him. 

As compared with the legal Frame of National Govern- 
ment, the party system is more compactly built together 
and attains a completer concentration oT power. 1 It is an 
admirable contrivance for centralizing control and making 
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> jnent for the suppression of di ssident mi norities dci^jL 
. cracy has yet devised I Thus it has generally show n itself 
a conservative force, for m order to command a majority at 
elections it is obliged— except when it can take advan- 
tage of some sudden impulse sweeping over the countrj — 
to conciliate various sections of opinion and try to keep 
them within its fold It will even condescend to suffer 
cranks gladly, or to exploit temporary fads and follies, so 
long as It can do so without alienating its saner members 
When a new question emerges, raising senous differences 
of opinion, the Organization usuallj tries to hedge It 
fumbles and quibbles and faces both wajs as long as it 
can But when one section has gained the mastery of the 
party, the Organization may become almost ferocioush 
intolerant, and enforce b) the threat of excommunication ' 
whatever it then declares to be its orthodoxy It is con- 
servative in another sense also, for it tends to restrain 
personal ambition and imposes a check upon the too 
obtrusive selfishness of prominent men One who has 
risen by party support is rarely so indispensable, or so 
great a hero to the masa of voters, as to become dangerous 
by leading his party into violent courses or making it the 
accomplice in his schemes of personal ambition He 
will have learnt that only by watching and following 
general opinion can oower be retained 

Thus It may be said that Party Organization, which 
has done some great disservices to America, shows 
also a good side It has, so far as concerns the lower 
strata, demoralized politics, and made them sordid It, 
has fallen under^he control ot an oligarchy Rut it has 
also steadied the working of government over a V3sf 

^country wherein are manv diverse elements, by givinsLan— 

autliQrjl•af^v^ ^nihdltV t0'7>bpulir majorities {The timd- 

ency to abuse power, frequent in small communities, is 

reduced in this large country, because the party majority 

IS held together b) respecting the various elements of 

* Thus o tSg 6 the Free S Ever Democrats crushed opDos t on and (for a t me] 

^ ove the Gold Standard men out of the psrtr just ■> after 1903 the Protect 00 sis 

expelled the Free ^ riie men from the Conserrat re parly n England 
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which it is composed, while as the party for the time being 
in the minority has also a strength and cohesion through 
its organization, it can critidse those who hold the reins 
of power and deter them from extreme courses. The 
greatest fault of the system, next to the selfishness and 
corruption its perversions have bred, has lain in irre- 
spnnsib l £-«;e(-recy of its influence over the pfEdal organs 
of gov ernment. An American party is, in one sense, 
sofar~nu3eTesponsible that when its policy has been 
condemned by the results, it loses support, and may 
suffer defeat. But the leaders who direct its policy are 
usually so numerous, and some of them so little known, 
and the share of each in a misdeed committed so un- 
ascertainable, that it is hardly too much to say that in 
the State Governments only one person can be held 
responsible as a party leader, the Governor, ^ and in the 
National Government only one person, the President. 

It may be thought that the description here given 
exaggerates the novelty of the Amencan party system, 
seeing that Party rules both in Britain and her self-govern- 
ing Dominions^t^n France, and in some of the smaller 
free countries. ’Q£yLiL-miist_bereniembered_not_only 
tha L the A mgdc^ Organization is incomparably more 
fully also that it st^ds for th more cg ng.* 

spicuQu sly as a system standing quite OUt'Siae of^^e 
le gal Government. In France, legislation and adminis- 
tration are carried on not by one party but by combina- 
tions of groups frequently formed, dissolved, and then 
re-formed. In England party conflicts fought all over the 
country come only once in three, four, or five years, at 
a General Election ; and when one party goes under 
and another comes to the top, only some thirty or forty 
persons change places, so the general machine of adminis- 
tration seems but slightly affected, and few are those 
who directly lose or gain. Party policy, moreover, 
rests with half-a-dozen Parliamentary figures on each 

t * 5tit« GoTcreor, ibongb the choice of hie pirty >ad prraumibl; 

entitled to the lupport of bit pttt]> fnendi la the legisUture, map have le<« power than 
the State Boti whoholdi inbii hand* the thmdaof the OrgamtatiaQ 
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side, t e the leaders of the two Houses and their 
closest advisers and assoantes, whereas in the United 
States the National Convention is the supreme exponent 
of party doctrine and policy, universally recognized as 
the part) oracle, thoug^h its deliverances maj in practice 
be conveniently forgotten CThus the American system, 
though It purports to regard measures rather thin men, 
expends nearly all its efforts and its funds in getting 
men into places, and though it claims to give loice to 
the \iews and will of the whole party does in reality 
express those of an oligarchy which becomes, subject to 
the necessity of regarding public opinion, the effective 
ruler of the country, whenever the^ party holds both the 
Legislature and the Executive* 
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CHAPTER XLI 


THE ACTUAL WORKING OF THE NATIONAL AND 
STATE GOVERNMENTS 

We may now return to the legal frame of Government, 
examining each of its branches, and noting how the 
working of each has been modified, and to some extent 
warped from its original purpose, by the influence of 
the parallel non-legal government constituted by the 
Party Organization. 

First, as the foundation of all else, comes the part 
assigned by the Constitutions, State and Federal, to the 
direct action of the People at elections. 

Electoral Suffrage 

The electoral suffrage is left by the Federal Constitu- 
tion to the States. In them, it was at first limited to 
citizens possessed of some property, often freehold land or 
a house, but in the period of the great democratic wave 
which passed over the country between 1820 and 1840 
it was almost everywhere extended to all adult men ; and 
since 1869, when Wyoming (then a Territory) gave it 
to women, many States have followed that example.* 
In 1919 Congress proposed an amendment to the Con- 
stitution granting equal suffrage everywhere to women, 
and this was ratified by the requisite number of State 

• In 1919 eleven Sutei hti fiveo the tafftage to women, viz Wyoming, Colorzdo, 
MosUni, N. Dakota, S. Dakota, Ameoa, Oregoo, Wailungton, California. New York, 
Ma'iKlinietta 

5® 
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Legislatures in 1920 The change is t he longest st ep 
towa rds pure democracy ever taCen in 'A merica 

Whether the admission of n^en has made anj, 
and if so what, practical difference, remains still obscure, 
a matter for conjecture rather thin proof, since under 
the ballot there is nothing to show hou far women 
vote different!} from men It was, however, believed 
that in 1916 the women electors (who voted in ten 
States) had turned the Presidential election, the} being 
more eager than men to keep the United States out of 
the war then raging in Europe Though it is often 
said that women generally vote for restricting or for- 
bidding the sale of intoxicants, occasions are mentioned 
when this does not appear to hive happened Such 
evidence as is available indicates that women mostl} 
vote much as men do, following the lead of their husbands 
or brothers and of the party organizations, that adminis- 
trative government is in the woman suffrage States 
neither oetter nor worse than in others, and that the 
general character of legislation remains much the same 
Nowhere does there seem to be any Women ^s- £atty- 
specially dented to feminine aims Onlv ime woman 
XT be*n elected to^C^gr^, and few to State 
Legislatures 

In 186S and 1870 Constitutional amendments were 
passed (Amendments XIV and XV) intended to secure 
the suffrage to the (then recently emancipated) negroes, 
but the apparently sweeping provisions of the latter 
enactment have been m neaily all of the former Slave 
States so far nullified by State Constitutions ingeniously 
contrived to exclude the coloured people, that less, per 
haps much less, than one fifth of these now enjoy voting 
rights Members of Congress from the North and West 
at first resented, and sought means of defeating, these 
contrivances, but when a new generation arose, little 
influenced by memories of the Anti-Slavery struggle 
and the Civil War, interest in the question subsided 
Common sense regained its power, and the doctrine that 
every adult human being has a natural right to a vote, 
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though never formally abandoned, has been silently 
ignored. 

The question whether any educational qualification 
should be prescribed, and how soon immigrants should 
be allowed to vote, is still discussed.^ Some States 
prescribe such a qualification, some fix a term during 
which the immigrant must have resided in America. 
Others register him as a voter even before he has been 
naturalized as a citizen, arguing that this tends to 
accelerate the process of Americanization. There is 
force in this view as respects rural areas and small 
towns, where the newcomer quickly learns English and 
acquires the habits and ideas of his native neighbours. 
But in great cities and thickly-peopled mining districts, 
where he remains one of a mass of Italians, or Greeks, 
or Serbs, or Finns, or Rumans, or Polish Jews, he 
learns far less readily how to use his new citizenship, 
and falls an easy victim to the party agents, often of 
his own race, who sweep him into their net and use 
him as so much voting stock. 


Elections 


The number of direct elections by the people is far 
larger in America than in any other countrj’, (o) because 
there are three sets of elections. Local (in which many 
offices may have to be filled). State, and National ; (h) 
because the terms of office are short, so that the elections 
to each post recur frequently ; (c) because many offices 
(including judgeships), which in other countries are 
filled by Executive appointment, are here filled by the 
direct act of the People. This constant summoning of 
the citizens to vote has one of two results. If National 
and State and Local elections are held at di/Terent times, 
the elector, teased by these frequent calls, is apt to refuse 


I As a rule, a citizen can in (Le United States Tote only in one place, that whs 
resides and ps>s local taxes 

Most States exclude from the auffrage cnmuials and persons receiein; public 
Elinor differences between State and State at respects qualifacations ire not 
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to go to the poll If, on the other hand, these elections 
are fixed for the same day, he is bewildered by the number 
of candidates for vanous posts between whom he is 
expected to choose The American practice has usually 
been for each party to put on one piece of paper, called 
a Slip Ticket, and often adorned with a party s)mbo!, 
the names of all the candidates it nominated tor the 
vanous offices to be filled at the election The voter 
could mark with his cross all the names on the list, or 
could “vote the ticket” simplj by dropping it as it 
stood into the ballot box If, however, he approved of 
some of the candidates, but disapproved of others, pre 
fernng some candidates appearing on another party 
ticket, he erased from his party slip ticket those names 
(this IS called “ scratching ”) and substituted other names 
from the other ticket or tickets Where, however, as 
IS now frequently done, the names of all the candidates 
of all the parties are printed upon one sheet* each name 
opposite the office for which each has been nominated, 
that sheet becomes enormous, and the voter cannot, 
with the best will in the world, exercise an intelligent 
choice by selecting the man he thinks best from the 
different party columns m which their names appear , 
so he usually abandons the task in despair and votes the 
names the party recommends With the rise of every 
new party, however numerically weak, the confusion 
becomes greater by the addition ot a new set of 
candidates The result is to make all but impossible 
that judicious selection of the fittest men for each 
particular post which the system of popular elections 
was meant to secure, a result which has of course played 
into the hands of the party managers 

The gravity of the evil has provoked demands for 
curing It by expedients to be presently mentioned 
Meantime note that a democratic principle may be so 
pushed to excess as to defeat itself The more numerous 
are the nominations a party makes, the less likely are the 
bad to be detected Where the voter is expected with 
scarcely any personal knowledge to select men fit for 



if the lonf^ 1«; Hmrbl^. 

Elections are now quietly conducted, neither side 
disturbing the meetings of its opponents (as often 
happens in England), nor are voters at the polls molested, 
unless perhaps in a Ring-ruled aty where the police 
are directed by an unscrupulous party superintendent. 
Personation and repeating used to be frequent in some 
States. Ballot-box stuffing and false counting were 
habitually employed in the South until less trouble- 
some and more effective means were invented for 
reducing the negro vote. All these malpractices have 
diminished, except, perhaps, in a few ill -governed 
cities, in one of which an effective remedy was found by 
providing glass ballot-boxes, so that the voters who came 
as soon as the polls ^ened in the morning could assure 
themselves that the officials in charge had not been before- 
hand with them. The proportion of electors who vote, 
naturally much affeaed by the interest which the issues 
before the countrj' excite, is highest in Presidential 
elections, and varies from 65 to 8c> per cent, a figure 
which compares favourably with every other constitutional 
country except perhaps Switzerland. No State has 
adopted the plan of a Second Ballot, to be taken in case 
no candidate obtains an absolute majority of the votes 
cast, nor has proportional representation, though much 
discussed, already adopted in some aties, and re- 
garded with growing favour, been tried long enough 
or on a large enough scale to enable its merits to be 
judged. 

The cost of elections varies greatly, but is in general 
lower than in England. Offiaal expenses connected 
with the polling do not fiill on the candidate, and he 
Is seldom, unless personally wealthy, left to bear the 
whole of the other expenses. Each party is required by 
Federal law to render at all Federal elections a full official 
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account of its “ campaign expenditure," w ith the names of 
the contributors and the sums they pay , while business 
corporations are now forbidden to subscribe to party 
funds Similar legislation has been enacted in some 
States The practice, now regrettably frequent in 
England, of gifts by members or candidates to 
various local purposes, such as chanties and athletic 
clubs, gifts made at other times than elections, but 
with a purpose not purelj altruistic, hardlj exists in 
America 

Bribery is, or recentlj ivas, common in some distncts,* 
such as parts of Ohio and South-Eastern New York, as 
well as in some cities, where a section of the less intelli 
gent voters, especially the negroes in the Middle States, 
have been corruptible Though prosecutions are some- 
times instituted, the offence more often goes unpunished, 
the two parties agreeing not to np up one another's 
misdeeds The commonest method of corruption has 
been to give an agent a Jump sum for aJJ the votes he 
can deliver, and many of these he got without pa)ment, 
perhaps by persuasion, perhaps, until Prohibition began 
to conquer state after State, bj drinks and cigars 

Regarding elections as the means by which the will 
of the sovereign people is expressed, we may say that 
in the 'United States that will is — 

(a) Expressed freely, under no intimidation or undue 
influence 

(f) Not widely perverted either by bribery cu b) 
fraudulent handling of the votes 

(c) Expressed by as large a proportion of the registered 
voters as in any other country 

(d) Largely controlled by the party organizations 

(<?) Likelj to be better expressed if the elections were 
less numerous and the number of offices filled by election 
were not so large 

From the People, acting directly by their votes, 
we may now pass to those whom thej choose as their 
representatives to ^ct on their behalf, that is to say, 

* A remarkable nataitee occurred \er) receatijr at a aenacor al elect on 
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to the Legislatures. Here there are four topics to be 
considered : 

I. The quality of the men who fill the legislatures. 

1. The methods by which legislation is conducted. 

3. The value of the product, t.e. the statutes passed, 
and of the debates, in respect of their influence on the 
Executive and on public opinion. 

4. The position of the Legislature in the system of 
government and the feelings of the people towards it. 

^ I . The Members of the Legislatures 

These are a great multitude, for besides the two 
Houses of Congress there are forty-eight State Legisla- 
tures, each of two Chambers. 

They are citizens little above their fellows in know- 
ledge and inteJJecfuaJ gifts. The average is higher 
in Congress than in any State, because a seat in 
Congress has a higher salary, carries more power, 
opens a better career, draws to itself a much larger 
proportion of well-educated men. About one-half of 
them are lawyers. But even Congress, drawn from more 
than one hundred and ten millions of people, and wield- 
ing wide authority, contains few men who, uniting con- 
spicuous talents to a well-stored mind and width of view, 
possess the higher gifts of statesmanship. It is not that 
such men are wanting in the nation, for they abound. It 
is that they either do not wish, or are not able, to find 
their way into the National Legislature. The three 
reasons for this cast so much light on the working of 
• democracy that they need to be stated. 

A seat in Congress fails to attract many men of 
high intellectual quality because much of the work 
it involves is dull and tiresome, for it consists in satisfy- 
ing the demands of constituents for places, pensions, 
and help in their business undertakings, as well as in 
trying to secure grants of public money for local objects. 
One who has experience of the British House of Commons, 
where few such services are expected, is astonished to 
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find how many of the calls upon a Congressman, or 
even a Senator, have nothing to do with the \tork of 
legislation Moreover, the methods by which business 
IS conducted in Congress, nearly all of it in Committees 
whose proceedings are not reported, allow few oppor- 
tunities for distinction and give a member, it least during 
his earlier legislative years, few chances of proving his 
powers Add to this the fact that a man of eminence 
who follows a profession, such as that of law or uni- 
versity teaching or journalism, cannot leave the city 
where he practises or teaches to live in Washington 
Such a man living at home in London or Pans may 
continue his profession with a seat in Parliament 

The obstacles that block the path bv which Congress 
IS entered have still more to do with reducing the quality 
of Its members A custom, old, universal, and as strong 
as law Itself, forbids any aspirant to offer himself for 
election in any Congressional district except that in which 
he resides, and the same rule obtains m elections to State 
Legislatures It is mere usage that imposes the restric- 
tion, for legally any citizen resident within the State is 
eligible for Congress or for the State Legislature, but the 
electors hardly ever dream of going outside the district 
To do so would be to give away t good thing, and would 
seem to cast a slur on the district, as implying there was 
no one in it fit for the post Eloquence, wisdom, char- 
acter, the fame of services rendered to the nation or 
the party, make no difference Europeans are surprised 
at the strength of this habit, and Englishmen especially, 
for they remember that nearly all the most brilliant 
members of the House of Commons dunng the last two 
centuries had no connection of residence, perhaps not 
even of family or previous personal acquaintanceship, 
with the constituencies they represented, and they know 
also that even where local interests are concerned — httle 
as these come up in British parliamentary life — a capable 
man residing elsewhere is quite as fit to understand and 
advocate such interests as a resident can be In the 
United States, as in other countries, the ablest and most 
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energetic men have been drawn to the cities, and especially 
to the great cities where opportunities for success abound. 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, 
St. Louis, could furnish eminently gifted candidates for 
more than all the seats in the States in which these cities 
are respectively situated, but such men could be chosen 
only in those cities themselves. Moreover, the city 
where such men are obliged by their professions to 
reside may be so entirely in the hands of one party that 
no member of the other party can find in it a district 
offering a chance of success. ^so that half oiu noc e of the 
talent such a city_contains is lost to political l ife. This 
i s tKeY^uTt of a i^it deemgchg ^ocratic^ ~ 

The habit is perhaps more^ naflTiiil lii a Federation 
than in countries which have long had only one supreme 
legislative body, for in a Federal country each man is apt 
to feel it first duty to reptesent his o'wn State ot 
Canton or Province, and this s pirit of localism extend s 
itaU nfiuence to .smaller diinsioTTs a l^ "Where a State 
or a distnct thinks itself interested in a particular 
protective duty on imports, its representative is expected 
to fight hard for that object without regard to the general 
interest. There is said to be more of this spirit now than 
before the Civil War, when national issues filled men’s 
minds. Local feeling disposes the member to deem 
himself a Delegate rather than a Representative. Being 
chosen not solely or chiefly because he is qualified by 
talent, but largely because his residence in his district 
enables him to declare its views and wishes, he comes 
to think that to “ voice ” them is his chief dutj^and is 
all the more disposed to subordinate his independent 
judgment to what is called in America Ulthe opinlqn of 
the corner store. ” Yet xrith all this parrprpess to cat^ 
and ob'ey'~the~ slightest indicati on of public opinion. 
Congre ss is a l^s perfect Wrr nr~*5 fthe opinion nf t he 
nation~~fKa 5!are som e European Parlfaments of countries , 
its m'embers jiave Been flPt rhe~~SDontaneQUS 

choice of thelr-constituents but the nomingy 

organizations with selfisE’ends'toTervei They are not 
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necessarily fair samples of the constituency as a whole, 
and feel a more direct responsibility' to the party 
managers than they may do to their electors The 
Organization i s interposed as a sort of imperfectly 
"co aduc t r y e Tnedium b mveen^,g ,iri£ii3L£r ^^he citizens 
cTbsEn 

’ 'Ihis 'spiTTt'of-locaRsm becomes explicable when one 
remembers the circumstances of the early colonies and 
States In New England the Towns were autonomous 
communities out of which the State was built up The 
settlers who went West earned their local feelings with 
them, and similar conditions strengthened the original 
habit So too the County meant a great deal to the men of 
the South and thev did not think of going outside it for a 
representative Perhaps it is rather the English habit 
of going outside than the opposite American habit which 
IS exceptional, and the habit did not, till recently, hold 
good m the English counties It is right to add that 
although Amencan localism excludes many of the best 
men from politics, it may be credited with also excluding 
such undesirable adventurers — city demagogues, for 
instance — as might by money or by plausible rhetonc 
Win support from electors who knew little of their char- 
acter, and thereby obtain access to legislatures they 
would be ill fitted to adorn In the United States the 
constituency, however far away from Washington, expects 
the member to keep a residence within its bounds, and 
thus, having him among them for a part of the year, can 
form a personal judgment of his quality If they wish 
him to be as like themselves as possible, thinking less of 
the interests of the United States than of hat is desired in 
Oshkosh, Wis , they attain that end may be less - 

knowledge and wisdom in the legislatxirepbur thev may 
deem it a more exact sample of the electors a<; ^ whnle. 

do not suggest that' a 'great deaT'or^st rate talent 
IS needed to make a good legislature, for such a body 
might easily have too much of some kinds of talent An 
assembly composed 
rum any country 


ot orators all wishing to speak could 
Congress hasuiot^noug' 



2. Method: of Legislation 

The methods by which legislation is conducted in Con- 
gress require a brief notice, not because they are specific- 
ally due to democratic principles, but because their 
defects have reduced the effectiveness of Congress, ex- 
posing It, and the whole Frame of Government, to 
strictures which ought to be directed rather against 
the methods than against these principles. 

The mass of work which the National Legislature has 
to deal with, and the want in it of any leadership such 
as the President or his Ministers could give if present, 
has made it necessary to conduct all business b^ means 
of Committees. Many”bf these are small, consisting of 
from seven to fifteen members, and they are usually smaller 
in thr Senate than in the House. They deliberate in 
private. The party which has a majority in the Chamber 
has always a majority in the Committee, and the Chair- 
man belongs to that party, so that a sort of party colour 
is given to all Bills into which any controversial issue may 
enter, while even in dealing with non-partisan Bills there is 
a tendency for the members of each party to act together. 
Ministers are sometimes asked to appear before these 
Committees to explain their views on Bills, and especially 
on the estimates for the public services, such as the 
army and navy, and on any administrative matters falling 
within the sphere of a Committee, But the Committee 
need not follow the advice tendered by the Minister 
nor grant his request for an appropriation, and it can 
recommend appropriations for which he has not asked. 

The Chairman, usually a man of some experience, 

enjoys a'larger ^ower than is yielded to the Chairman 
of a Parliamentary Committee in England or even to 
the rapporteur in a French Commission. He always 
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belongs to the part) holding a majont) m the House 
(or Senate), and, m the case of some important Com 
mitteeSj practicallj occupies the position of a Minister, 
independent of the President s Ministers and sometimes 
quite as powerful, because he can induence Congress 
more than it may be possible for a Minister to do, 
especiall) if the part) opposed to the President has a 
majont) in either House Thus the Chairmen of the 
Committees on Wa}S and Means and on Appropna- 
tions have at times more control of finance than the 
Secretan of iheTreasur) or the heads of the spending 
departments, a consequence of the disjunction of the 
Executive from the Legislature 

Another consequence is the nantofthat official lead er 
ship which in parliamentar) countries such as England, 
France, Canada, and Australia is given b) the Ministt) 
Since ever) legislative Chamber uouJd without guid 
ance be a helpless mob, means have been found in 
Congress for providing a sort of leadership In the 
House of Representatives the Speaker , who is always 
not only chosen by the m^nty out allowed to act as 
a party man even in the Chair (though required by usage 
to give a fair share of debate to the minority), was for- 
merly allowed to exercise great power over the course 
of business, especiall) in and since the da)s of Thomas 
_B an exception al^ able and resolute man In 

1910, however, the stringent rule of one of his successors 
provoked a revolt, which transferred the arrangement 
of business to the Committee on Rules (familiarly 
called the Steenn g Committee), while also transfernng 
the selection dfrnSnbere of the Committees to the 
House itself Another figure, now almost as prominent 
as the Speaker, is the Chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means who is recognized by the Majority 
Party as their “ _floor leader^ ” though they do not always 
follow him Finally, v hen a question of importance arises 
On which the members of either party are not agreed, they 
meet in a separate room to debate it among themselves 
and decide on their course This is called ** going into 
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caucu s,** and the decision arrived at is usually respected 
and given effect to by a vote in the Chamber. In these 
ways a general direction is given to thg majority*s action, 
and business goes on, though with a loss of time and 
waste of energy which the existence of a recognized 
and permanent leadership vested in a Cabinet might 
avoid. The rules for closing debate and for limiting 
the length of speeches are in constant use, being an 
indispensable instrument against obstruction, here called 
“ filibustering.’* 

3. The Quahiy oj Legislation 

Few Bills, except those relating to finance, are 
adequately debated, and the opportunities for members 
to distinguish themselves are scanty. All have a chance 
of doing useful work in Committees, but it is work 
unknown to the public. 

The great majority of the Bills introduced* are what 
would be called in England “ pnvate,” f.e. they have a 
l ocal nr personal nhjec t ; and most of these used to be 
** P ension Bil l^ m confer war pensions upon persons 
who had, or were alleged to have, served in, or had perhaps 
deserted from, the Northern armies in the Civil War, and 
who for some reason or other did not come within the 
scope of the general Pension Acts, wide as that scope 
was. Members found in such a Bill an easy way-of 
gratif)dng a constituent and his relatives. The. practice 
was grossly abused, and indeed the Pension Acts as' 
a whole, both genera! and special, have been a public 
scandal. In the fifty years that followed the Civil War 
(1865-1915) more than $4,000,000,000 (;£8oo, 000,000 
sterling) were expended in this \vzy. Nothing like this 
could have happened had there been in Congress any 
Minister of Finance charged with the duty of pro- 
teedng the public treasury.. Private Bills in general 
have been a source of endless waste and jobber)', be- 

t -jiu, Dumber is enonnoas la tlic tizt7.«£ct)Q<i Coogrns (19 >l) reicbe^ 

29,000 13 House of RepresenCtrien ud 9000 la the Seaite. Few fiM 
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,jause regulations similar to those which exist in 
•England have not been prracnbed for examining into 
Itheir provisions and for securing their impartial con- 
sideration by a small Committee which no lobbust and 
^.not even a Parhamentar) colleague should be permitted 
to approach 

As in most modern countncs, manj public bills an 
m^sound m principle and meant to earn credit for then 
introducer from some section of the people 


The Senate ^ 

So far I have spoken of Congress, as a whole, and u 
its character of a legislative bodj The Senate, however 
enjoys executive functions also, and _is so^ peculiar anc 
important a par^f.thc.^£| ^ral frame of goyernmen t a* 
to need 'S""Siore particul^ desenpbons peing indeet 
the most on gmal^L Amcncan-^nstiiutions. and oni 
whose example has influenced other countries 1 
owes Its on^n to the Federal character of the Unitet 
States, and was created primarily in order to allaj 
the fears of the States that they would be absorbed 
or overridden by the National Government, partly also 
from a wish to provide a check both upon the imagined 
imppfpngify nf fbc popn la^T Ho use and upon the possible 
ambitio ns of a President trying to make himself a 
dlcHtor It meant to be a cook calm, cautious . 
cQnj^prvative. body cog ipgsed- o f elder statesm en, and 
chosen not by the people but by the 'egislatures of the 
States, who, being themselvea picked men, would be 
qualified to choose as Senators their own best citizens 
This mode of choice was supposed by European observers, 
following TocquevilJe, to have been the cause of its 
superiority in personarquaiity to trie House, and'triereriy 
also of the preponderance over the House which it 
acquired This supenontv was, however, real!} due 
not to the mode of cdibice but to the fact that its longer 
term of service, six yStrs instead of two, its continuity, 
for it IS a permanent body, constantly renewed but never 
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dissolved, and its wider powers, made a seat in it specially 
desirable, and therefore drew to it the best talent tha 
entered political life. -In course of time the plan o 
choice by State legislatures disclosed unforeseen evils 
It brought national politics into those bodies, dividing 
them on partisan lines which had little or nothing 
do with State issues. It produced bitter and often long- 
protracted struggles in the legislatures over a senatorial 
election, so that many months might pass bgfore,a ^oice 
could be made. It led to the bribery of venal l^ slators 
by_^ealthy candidates or by the great incorporatedT com- 
panies which desired to have in the Senate supporters 
sure to defend their interests. Thus after long agitation 
an amendment to the Constitution was carried (in 19x3) 
which transferred the election to the citizens of each 
State, voting at the polls.* This change has been 
deemed likely to reduce the partisan character of the 
State legislatures. But this may not happen : habits 
often outlive their original causes. Whether popular 
election will fill the Senate with better men remains to 
be seen. The labour and cost of an election campaign 
conducted over a large State are heavy, and give an 
advantage to wealthy men and to those who command 
the support of powerful newspapers.® 

The strength of the Senate consists not only in the 
higher ay«age talent in its members, but al^o in their 
longer experience, for they have not only a'.sjx-jfears 
term, but are more likely, to be re-elected than are 
members of the House, while the small size of the body 
offers to able and pushful men better opportunities for 
displajing their gifts. There was no closure of debate 
until, in 1917, a rule was passed permitting it to be 

1 A» i> well obserred by Fret G»ni)*w*y (Csieyarafiie Frte Go^errme»T,'tf ** 9 * 
Ijo), this 17th Amendment Snitly disposed of ue old theory, which, bowcser hsd 
scsrcelj counted in later practice, that » Senator represents his State a distinct 
political entity. But it does not affect the yustsce of Mr Woodrow It ilson’s remark 
tbat tne e-^uai r>rprcsen(aCi<ni Stttrr ta tie Saute bu btJ Oe eteeffenf nta(e d 
securms full expression of the wishes of the less populous and especially the newer 
regions of the country. Under an election by brge districts based on population these 
repoos would hare been eirtually swamped 

a The “senatorial primaries" to be bciafler mentioned ba»e increased the 
filigce and eipenie of a candid.cy 
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imposed by a two-thirds majority ^ Real debate, which 
in the House is practically confined to financial Bills, 
exists upon all Bills in the smaller Chamber, and attracts 
some attention from the public Even in finance the 
Senate has established itself as at least equally powerful 
with the House, although this does not seem to have 
been contemplated by the Constitution Leadership 
belongs not to the presiding officer, who is the Vice- 
President of the United States, nor to any officially 
designated leader of either party, but falls to the 
man or the group deemed best able to lead, seniority 
being also regarded Important issues are debated 
in a party caucus, while much influence is exercised 
by the chairmen of the principal Committees, who 
have now and then, when they added capacity to 
exp-Tiencc, become a sort of ruling oligarchy - JThe, 
deference paid to seniority i n the United-^U tes is a 
pro'duct or the reje ct professed f^ t he principle o f 
^ uality~~~~~ Tar^prefer one man to^anocn^r on the 
gr^un^'oTsupenor ability would seem to offend against 
that principle, so length of service m a Committee 
gives, often with regrettable results, a title to its Chair- 
manship That which ifiahes a seat in the Senate the* 
goal of a politician’s hopes is the wider range of its 
powers, which are executive as well as legislative, since 
the more important a dministr ative and judicial appoint- 
ments made by the President require its concurrence 
A Senator has thus a means of asserting his position 
in his State and in his party by threatening to “ hold 
up ” the President’s nominations unless a certain mjmber 
of these go to the persons whom he recommends This 
control.j af-pa aronap ;e is the suh }ect_of a mnstant process 
either of Pickerings or more frequently of ~\vKat is 
called a ^^trade. ” t e a give ahAtalc eTtetiveen th& lPreais- 
d£rit and^he Senatombf-hiTown party Everj treaty 
negotiated by tfie Execuiive is laid before the Senate, and 

^ After closure hss been mpoMd each spec h is ] m ted C9 ooe hour Th s rule 
leaves an open a$ for fil bustenng when nndettaicec ja the ntc esta of a roinonty 
amount ng to one th rd 
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reqxiires for its validity the approval of two-thirds of the 
Senators. Here is another engine of power, which can 
be effectively wielded to induce the President to oblige 
the Senators in various \vay&.^ 

Though the Senate has iilled a useful part In the con- 
stitutional scheme, i t has n eve r been, and is certainly no t 
jigg ^an nf ^ges. Jealous of its own power, it 

often allows that power to be misused by Senators who 
,care more for the interests or demands of their own State 
chan they do for the common good. It is as much 
moved by partisanship as is the House, and just as ready 
to “ play politics,” even in the sphere of foreign re- 
lations, when some party gain is expected. But the 
critics who have drawn from these defects conclusions 
ladverse to the principle of a Second Chamber ought 
/to consider what might have happened had there been 
no Senate. Neither the exercise of patronage nor the 
conduct of foreign affairs could safely have been left to 
a President irremovable (except by impeachment) for 
four years, and whose Ministers do not sit in the Legisla- 
ture and are not answerable to it, nor could those matters 
have been assigned to a body so large and so short- 
lived as the House, which would have been even less 
responsible to the nation, and which is, under its 
■^stringent rules, unable to debate either Bills or current 
administrative issues with a thoroughness sufficient to 
enlighten the country. It is no more conservative in 
spirit than the House, contains fewer rich men than it 
aid twenty years ago, and is no longer in marked 
sympathy with wealth. While with its smaller size, it 
gives men of talent more chance of showing their 
mettle and becoming known to the nation at large, it 
also does something to steady the working of the 
machiner)’ of government, because a majority of its 
members, safe in their seats for four or six. years, 
less easily moved by the sluftmg gusts of. public feding. 
^Whatever its faults, it is indispensable. ^ _ 
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4 Postiion atid Injluence of Confess, and the feeling 
of Pe People tou. irds it 

How far has the Federal Legislature, considered as a 
whole lived up to the ideal of a body which shall repre- 
sent the best mind of a democratic nation ? Does it 
give the kind of legislation that the people desire ^ Does 
It duly supervise administration, advising, co-operating, 
restraining, as the case may require ? Does it trulj 
mirror the opinion of the people, and enjo) their 
respect ^ 

It IS not that hast) and turbulent bod) which the 
Fathers of the Constitution feared the) might be creating 
Storms of passion rare!) sweep over it Scenes of 
disorder are now unknoavn Party discipline is strict, 
an atmosphere of good fellowship prevails, the rules of 
procedure are obeyed, power rests with comparatively 
few persons It is eager, even unduly eager, to discover 
and obey the wishes of its constituents, or at least of 
the party organizations Partisanship is no stronger 
than in Canada, and apparently weaker than m England 
The tendency to split into groups, marked in France, 
and now visible m England, hardly exists, for the 
two great parties have held the field Though there 
IS plenty of jobbery and log rolling, the latter not 
necessarily corrupt, but mischievous and wasteful even 
when no bad motive is present, and though some 
members are under suspicion of being influenced by 
wealthy corporations, there is little direct corruption 
and the standard of punt) has nsen m recent years 

Nevertheless Congress does not receive the attention 
and enjoy the confidence which ought to belong to a 
central organ of national life lit is not, so to speak, the 
heart into which blood should flow trom all sections 
of the- peaplf represented in it, and whence the blood 

needed to nourish all t^e parts should be cons^tantly 
^Qpelled to every part of the body j 

vVh^is ^ ^ 
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One cause is to be found in its imperfect discharge 
of the functions allotted to it. It seldom “ faces right 
up ” to the great problems, not even always to the lesser 
problems of legislation. It fumbles with them, does 
not get to the root of the matter, seems to be moved 
rather by considerations of temporary expediency and 
the wish to catch every passing breeze of popular demand 
than by a settled purpose to meet the larger national 
needs. In the handling of national finance it is alter- 
nately narrow-minded in its parsimony and extravagant 
in its efforts to propitiate some class or locality. The 
monstrous waste of money on war pensions, a waste 
for which both parties are almost equally to blame, 
was prompted by mere vote-catching. Every year sees 
the Qistribution from what is called “ the Pork Barrel ** 
of grants of money to particular dist^ts or dtie^or 
so-called “ local public works it may be for making a 
harbour which is sure to be silted up, or improving the 
navigation of a stream where there is just enough water 
to float a canoe.^ These things bring money to the 
neighbourhood, and “ make work,” so a member earns 
merit with his constituency by procuring for them all he 
can. It is nobody’s business to stop him ; and others 
who wish to earn merit in a like way would resent the 
discourteous act. Another cause may be found in the 
fact that Congress does not impress the nation by its 
infpll^rtnal power any more than by it s, moral dignj ty. 
Men who care for the welfare of the country as a whole 
— perhaps more numerous in the United States than 
in any other free country — do not look to it for guidance. 
The House scarcely ever enlightens them by its debates, 
and the Senate less now than formerly. Its proceedings, 
largely conducted in the dim recesses of committee rooms, 
do not greatly interest the educated classes, and still less 
the multitude. The Legislatures of France and England 
and Canada, whatever thrir defects, have a dramatic 

‘ Some mf truetiye fico regjrfujg t!>e Pork Eirrel tsi tminDg erpenJitore of 

public money la •pprornitioas for local poipoan and in tie diitnbution of pec.iooi b» 
pnrate or apeeial EiHt (ii ditfinet from die feneral rersioas Acul mar be found iu 
Nerionj} .l/awf'/'-i/ Kn-ev for December 1919 in an article entitled 



the Con^emoral Reco rd He is a Personaut^^ o^single 
figured T rhortrthe~fierce hght b^rs , 

We'“musr~i7so"“reni^iBS^TBjrConeress does not 
draw into itself enough of the best political talent of 
the nation How often is the observer surprised, 
to find that in the House there is a difficulty in 
finding any men marked out for the posts ot Floor- 
leader or Speaker How often do the parties realize, 
when the time for presidential nominations coroes, that 
neither in the House nor perhaps even in the Senate 
do they discover more than two or three persons who 
can be thought of as candidates available for the great 
post, though Congress ought to be the arena in which 
the champions of parties or causes might have been 


the champions of parties or causes might have been 
expected to display their gifts •• hv> then, does a 
career tail to attract '• 

One explanation has already ^en indicated In no 
country are there so many other careers which open so 
many doors to men of ambition, energy, and practical 
capaaty The opportunities for power, as wtll as for 
winning wealth in the world ot business, are proportionate 
to the size and resources of the United States, that is to 


say, they are unequalled in the world To be president 
of a great railway system, covenng many States, or of 
some vast manufacturing industrial company, gives a 
scope for financial and admimstrativ e talent which 


touches the imagination The Bar is another career in 
which the pecuniary prizes, as well as the fame, are 
immense, and it can seldom be combined with political 
distinction, as it so frequently and successfully is in 
Europe If a man who loves study feels that he has 
also the power of attracting and guiding young men, 
the large number the American universities and the 
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influence their leading figures can exert as presidents or 
professors — an influence greater than anywhere in 
Europe — offer another attractive prospect to one who 
desires to serve his country. In America political life 
can hardly be called a career, for it is liable to be inter- 
rupted by causes, irrespective of personal merits, which 
the lawyer, the university teacher, and the man of 
business have not to reckon with. 

It is also a career the entrance to which is in most 
places neither easy nor agreeable. Services are exacted, 
pledges are demanded, which a man of high spirit does 
not like to render or to give. The aspirant to a seat 
in Congress, unable to make his way alone vith a 
constituency, must get the part)’ nomination, which is 
generally obtainable only by the favour of a Boss. The 
path is sentinelled by the party machine, which values 
party loyalty more than ability, and usually selects in 
each district the man who cither possesses local influence 
or has earned his place by local party service. 

It may seem paradoxical to suggest that in a 
country where every representative comes from the place 
of his residence, and he is eager to win favour by 
deference to every local wish, there is nevertheless a 
certain want of contact between the member and his 
constituents. Yet this impression does rise to the mind 
of whoever, having sat for many years in the British 
' House of Commons, compares the relation a member 
holds towards his electors with that which seems to 
exist between the American Congressman and his 
district. The former is in direct touch with his con- 
stituents, holds his own meetings, manages his . own 
canvas, and though of course on good terms with^the 
local party organization, need not cnnge to it. IManya 
Congressman seems to feel himself responsible primaruy 
“^{Ldixeit^y-S^t he Orgamzation, and xmi y^secoa^yil^ 
to his constituents^ ! 

European critics used to attribute the defects of 
American legislatures in Nation, State, and City to the 
fact that the members, instead of working from motives 
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of pntrir^-gm nf fimhu-inn^ r fCPJVg salaries. ThoUgh It 
migHTBewished that no temptation of personal interest 
should draw a man to politics, or influence him there, 

It IS doubtful whether, other things being uhat the) are, 
the United States legislatures would be better if unpaid 
C)nics used to sa) ** Perhaps they would steal worse ” 
An) how, the question is purelj academic In a countr) 
so large, and with a leisured class so relatively small, men 
could not be expected to quit their homes and avoca- 
tions to reside in Washington without a remuneration to 
compensate for the loss of their means of livelihood as 
avell as to defray the cost of residence in one of the most 
expenai\e places in the world Even in the State legisla- 
tures the farmer or lawyer vvho leaves his work tor weeks 
or months to do the business of the State must be paid 
for his time 

The Presidekt 

That popular election has not succeeded in producing 
efficient legislative bodies is undeniable But m America 
the people have other means of showing their capacity 
asjudgesofmen Thej elect the heads of the Executive, 
a President for the nation, a Governor in every State 
To these let us pass, enquiring what it is that they look 
for in a high executive official, how the) procee d to fi nd 
what they desire^ how they treat the man of their choice 
when they have found him, and what place he fills in 
the working of their sjstem QThe PresKfency is nne ^f 

lo the J^^Qpe^o^ a i^^bCT of _hu3]in-beingsJook5-- 

"and It IS t he only^ffire in iyhirh~^man is chosen bv _ 
"popular vote_] 4 ^What are the gifts which commend a 
' nun to TKe'^opIe, and to those party managers who 
■search for a candidate likely to please the people ? 

■These are matters in which we may stud) the tastes and 

discernment of the nation as a whole 

That which most attracts the people is the thing we 
call a Stro ng Personality They want a Man, some one 
who IS to be more than a name or a bundle of estimable 
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qualities, a living reality whom they can get to know, 
to whom they can attach themselves, with whom they 
can sympathize, whom they can follow because they 
trust his ability to lead. Courage and energy' are 
accordingly the gifts that most attract them. Some 
measure of intellectual power, some cleverness and 
command of language, are required, for without these , 
qualities no man could have got high enough to come 
into the running. But neither statesmanlike wisdom, 
nor eloquence, though often deemed the road to power 
in popular governments, is essential. The average 
citizen has seldom either the materials or the insight 
that would enable him to judge the presence of the 
former. He does not think of his statesmen as above 
his own level. Eloquence he can feel, and by eloquence 
he is sometimes captivated. Yet it is not indispensable. 
No President, except Lincoln, has been a true orator ; 
many, and good ones too, have not risen above the level 
of sensible and effective talk. 

Honesty, or at least a reputation for honesty, there 
must be. It is assumed, in the absence of evidence 
to the contrary, and rightly assumed. A few Presidents 
have been surrounded by corrupt men, and have been 
too lenient to their faults. But against none has any 
charge of personal turpitude or of making any gain out 
of his office been senously pressed. Such an offence* 
would destroy him. Not far behind these prime essentials 
of Honesty and Force comes what is called Geniality, the 
qualities whether of heart or only of manner which make a 
man popular — the cheery smile, the warm handshake, the 
sympathetic tone in the v<Mce. This gift seems to count 
for so much in English as well as in American electoral 
campaigns that people are apt to deem its absence fatal. 
Nevertheless, there have been Presidents who wanted it, 
and some who failed even in the tact which, if it cannot 
always make friends, can at least avoid making enemies. 

\ A forceful will, honesty, and pr actlc^ sense being the 
^ chief qualities needed, wlwt evidence of fitness do the 
Parties look for, since some is required, whatever the 
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field of actjon whence it is dnwn ^ The candidate must 
be a man knoWn as having “ made good ” in some branch 
of public life — It maj be in Congress, it may be as 
State Governor, or Mavor of a great cit>, or a Cabinet 
Minister, or possibly even as an ambassador or a 
judge, or as an unusually prominent journalist The 
.two first named careers provide the best training for 
the Presidencj, and the best test of fitness for it To 
be successful, a State Governor needs firmness, judgment, 
leadership, and the skill required for dealing with that 
troublesome body his State legislature A man who 
has had experience and won authontv in Congress has 
the advantage of knowing us ways Of the presidents 
chosen since Lincoln only four (Hayes, Girtteld, Har- 
rison, and McKinley) sat theVe Hayes, Cleveland, 
Roosevelt, and Wilson had been State Governors 

These being the merits looked for, the party leaders 
proceed to make their selections of candidates by 
searching not so much for a good President as for a 
"VootT candidate, 1 e a manukely to rope in vote s in the 
lar^st meaTure from the largest numberjai lquatgr?.' ~To~ 
ascertain this vote gathering quality other things have to 
be considered besides talents and experience, so the 
choice may fall on a person with neither force nor 
brilliance There is the reputation already acquired or 
the hostility a man may have incurred, according to the 
French dictum, “ It i s an advantage tp 
nothing, but one does not abuse it. . There are the 
popular gifts summed up in the word “magnetism” 
There is also the hold which a man may possess over a 
particular State which has a speaal importance for the 
election, because its electoral vote is large, or because 
the parties in it are so equally divided that if one of 
its Citizens is selected as candidate he will make sure 
of its vote^ These considerations may militate against 

^ The Tot ng s by States eicfa l>eT ng » mady votet as i( has represeotat ves add 
senators and the smalUsi major tr n a State a auffic ent to g ve all tlie votes of that 
State (New York h s 45 and Pconsylran a to the candidate who has carred it 
New York and Ohio have long beeo doubtfiil States Pennsylvan a safely RepubI can 
ever since the Civd W ar 
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the selection of the person fittest in respect of character 
and talents, and often draw the selection to States like 
Ohio and New York. 

It goes without saying that the party must be united 
on its candidate, for division would mean defeat. Who 
then shall decide between the various aspirants ? In the 
early days of the Republic this function was assumed 
by the members of Congress who belonged to each 
party, and their decision was acquiesced in. But 
presently this assumption was resented as an usurpation 
of the rights of the people. In 1828 extra - Congres- 
sional gatherings began to make nominations, and ever 
since 1840 party conventions of delegates from the 
whole country have met, discussed the claims of their 
respective party aspirants, and nominated the man 
whom they preferred. The plan is so plainly con- 
formable to democratic doctrine that it is accepted as 
inevitable. The power of the people would not be 
complete if it failed to include not only the right of 
choosing Its Chief but also the right for the members 
of any section to determine on whom the section should 
concentrate its voting force. Thus the Party Convention 
which nominates a candidate has become as real and 
effective a part of the constitutional machinery as if it 
had formed a part of the Constitution. 

The framers of the Constitution contemplated nothing 
like this. They committed the election of the President 
to a College of Electors specially elected for this sole 
purpose, men who, possessed or wisdom and experi- 
ence and animated by pure patriotism, would be likely 
to select the citizen whom their impartial judgment 
preferred. Boards of this type were twice elected, and 
on both occasions chose George Washington, who was 
the obvious and indeed the inevitable person. But the 
third College was elected (m 1796) largely, and the 
fourth (1800) wholly on party lines, and being expected 
to choose a party leader acted in a partisan spirit. Their 
example has been followed ever since, and wh at was 
to 'have been ^council of impartial sages has c^sIsteS 
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of nonentities, .a mere c ogwheel m the machi nery of 
election, rec ording mecIiSilfetllv the wishes of thg _peflple« 

Much depends on the questions before the nation 
at the time when the election approaches, and the 
amount of interest these questions evoke from those 
who think senouslj about them, and influence their 
fellow-atizens Such men desire to have in the Head 
of the Nation some one who will worthily represent 
their ideals, not merelj a skilful part) leader or adminis- 
trator, but a man likely to guide the nation by his 
Wisdom and courage along the lines which its needs 
prescribe. The mood of the nation influences its 
judgment on the candidates presented to it * 

During two jears or more before each election of a 
President, rumour and criticism are busy with the 
names of those persons in each part) who are deemed 
“ availably. ** or, to use the popular term, “J^KSidential 
Timber ® Sometimes there is one leader ivho'l^'o^r- 
'topsTJrs rest that hts adoption is a foregone conclusion. 
But more frequently party opinion divides itself between 
several competitors, the adherents of each drawn to him 
either by sympathy with hts views or by something 
captivating in nis personality. Thus before the moment 
for choice arrives there are practically several factions 
within the party, each working for its own favourite. 

The decision between these favourites is entrusted 
to a body called the National Convention, which meets 
about four months before the Presidential election in 
some great cit)’, and consists of more than one thousand 

^ The CoDVcaticui picLt oot « paitjr leader from Uie body of the oat on oot that 
iteipecta ita nominee to d reef the interior govennneot of the party but that it eipecta 
him to represeoC it before public opin on and to atand before the country as its repre 
sentatire man, a true type ot what the cotinuy may expect of the partv itself id purpose 
and principle There is nonaf onal party choce except that of President fso one 

else represents the people as a whole erercisuig a oat onal cho ce and inasmuch a> h s 
strictly executive duties are m fact aubordioated so far as all deta I is concerned, the 
Pres dent represent" not so much the party a govemuig efficiency as its controll ng ideas 
and principles lie is not so much part of its organjzat on as Us vital link of connection 
with the thinking nation His is the only natonal so e in affia rs His 

position takes the imagination of the country — Cmcr /ktnnal Co-verfment in tie UniuJ 
Siaiet, by Mr W oodrow Wilson (then Presidoit of Princeton Un vers ty) published 


^ Th s term conveys the same idea as the Itahan word pap<2^iU used of men who 
Diay-bo Ihoughtof for the Popedom. 
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delegates from State Conventions. These State Con- 
ventions, it will be remembered, themselves -consist of 
delegates from smaller local conventions or from those 
Primary meetings which have been already described, 
so the National Convention is a body representing 
the party over the whole United States, and repre- 
senting It upon a population basis just as Congress 
does. ^It is in fact a sort of Congress, not of the nation 
but of a Party, charged with the double function of 
selecting a candidate and of discussing and enouncing 
that legislative and administrative programme upon 
which the party makes its appeal to the nattonTV Most 
of the delegates come instructed by their respective 
State Conventions, or by so-called Direct Presidential 
Primaries, to vote for some particular person, since the 
merits of each aspirant have been already canvassed in 
those Conventions ; but if they find themselves unable 
to carry their own favourite, they must ultimately turn 
over their support to some other aspirant, perhaps under 
instructions from their State Convention, or from the 
Direct Primaries,* perhaps at their own discretion, 
because not all the contingencies that may arise can 
be foreseen. All the delegates from a State are ex- 
pected to vote together, but do not always follow this 
rule. They meet from time to time in secret to review 
the situation and discuss their course, for the situation 
changes from hour to hour, according to the rising or 
declining prospects of each aspirant. In the hall the 

' A full description of the Katioiul Coovention miy be fourd i » /imtncia Cemren- 
neaUh, toL ii chaps liii and lax. 

* Recently the laws of some States bsTc sQperteded the choice of deleptes ty a 
State CooTention, and hare proxided for " Preferential Primary ” eleetiors, which are 
not private party mectusfs but poblic votmp by baQot, at which the party voters in the 
State are given an opportunity of deebnog thmr preference for • particular aspirant ai 
the person to be chosen by their delegates as the party candidate. This e-fort to place 
the choice of a candidate in the people*! handa has. however, not so far worlted 
perfectly, for, apart from other objectKMis, it does sot meet the difficulty that circum- 
stances may so change before, or in the course of, the aittmgs of the National Coovention 
that the chances of the aspirant indicated may have been reduced, perhaps to a vanishirg 
point. It lat, moreover, developed the practice cl suiting preliminary popular 
campaigns in behalf of particubc sspitants, a praccas which may involve heavy evpen- 
diture. In the National Convention of 1916 not much regard, and in that of 1920 
/when these Prunanes were used 10 twenty Sutea) still less regard, was paid to the 
preferences declared Many tbmk the plan a faihire. 

\ 
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proceedings are public — secrecj would be impossible 
■mth such numbers — and are watched b) some ten 
thousand eager spectators The presence of the multi- 
tude, acclaiming eaerj thing said in praise of the aspirant 
in whom each section rejoices, adds to the excitement 
which prevails, an excitement which, stimulated by bands 
of music and bj displa)s of colours, badges, and emblems, 
grows hotter the longer the contest lists and the more 
doubtful Its issue appears Sometimes this exatement, 
blazing into enthusnsm for one name proposedy sweeps 
like a praine fire over the crowd and makes his nomina- 
tion inevitable But more frequentlj each fiction 
persists in fighting hard for its favourite, so ballotings 
may continue for dajs or even weeks As man) as 
forty nine and even fift) three have been taken in the 
Convention of one or other part) When the struggle 
IS thus prolonged, and it is seen that the knot cannot 
be cut but must be untied, eflfbrts are made to reconcile 
the opposing factions and effect an arrangement 
which mav unite them in the support either of one or 
other of the leading aspirants or of some other person 
not objectionable to either Negotiations proceed in the 
aacant hours before and after the forenoon and afternoon 
sittings of the Convention, sometimes e\en within the 
hall while speech making goes on Compromises which 
might be impracticable if principles were at stake become 
possible because the party managers who support one 
or other aspirant have a personal interest in the unity of 
the party stronger even than their attachment to their 
own man, since a disruption of the party would in 
destroying its chance of success shake their own influence 
and extinguish their hopes for all that victory could 
bnng them Each (or at least most) of the influential 
party chiefs commands a laige number of delegates from 
one or more States, and can turn over a number of 
their votes to the aspirant who seems most likely to be 
either acceptable to the party as a whole, or to have 
a good chance of winning the election Thus the few 
leading men — for here, as al\rays and everywhere, real 
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direction rests with a few — usually arrive, in secret 
conclave, at some sort of settlement, even if the candidate 
ultimately nominated be one for whom at the opening of 
the Convention no one prophesied victory, ^hat such 
a method of choice, a strange mixture of I rnpul s^ 
TntrT^ue. should” not h^e borne worse fruit than it 
has in fhci oroduced, may'excite ^urpriseX Now and 
their”a~CoKvSition has seemed co be drifting straight 
on to the rocks. There have been cases when a majority 
of the delegates persisted in voting for an aspirant whom 
all men of discernment knew to be unfit to be President, 
and hardly fit to be even talked of as a candidate. But 
somehow or other the minority, just strong enough to 
hold out, prevailed at last and averted a disastrous choice. 
Sometimes the need for a compromise gives the prize 
to a mediocre, but never to a palpably incompetent man, 
nearly all having had a creditable if possibly common- 
place record : and when the selections have been least 
happy, the candidate has been rejected by the people. 

I have gone Into these details because they show how 
the power of the party machine is limited by the need for 
pleasing the People, and show also how out of all the con- 
fused cross-currents of sentiment and interest, patriotism, 
selfishness, and partisanship, there may emerge a 
tolerably good result. A nominating Conven f'f>n is the 
suprem e efFnrf n vast democracy mak gsjtsJSnd^tts-leadeT, 
an^c^l pe difficulties of the process are instructive The 
experience of eighty years has not Irasened them. 

It IS a fear of the people that deters Conventions, 
bodies mainly composed of professionals, from nom- 
inating persons whom the more unscrupulous among 
the party managers would prefer. The delegates may 
be subservient or short-sighted, but the people have 
a sort of instinct which, asserting itself when a serious 
Issue arises, saves the nation from windy demagogues 
and plausible impostors. The choice purporting to be 
democratic, because made by the citizens through their 
delegates, is at least as much oligarchic, arranged by 
a few skilful wire-pullers. In each delegation there are 
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Congress. If bis own party controls both Houses he 
can accomplish much ; if either House is hostile, and 
especially if there is a strong hostile group in the Senate, 
comparatively little, so far as regards controversial topics. 
But in any event he possesses five important powers. 

V He is Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy. 

He suggests to Congress topics on which legisla- 
tion is required, setting forth in his messages or in 
speeches the substance of the measures needful, and 
getting some member to embody them in a Bill. This 
function, little used previously, has become frequent 
within the last twenty years, and helps to cure defects 
in the frame of government due to a too rigid deference 
to the doctrine pf the Separation of Powers. 

He has, and uses freely, the right of Veto, i.e. 
of refusing to sign Bills passed by Congress. His 
dissent can be overridden if the Bill is repassed by a 
two-thirds majority in each House, but as such a majority 
is seldom attainable, and the President is likely to have 
some good reason for his action, he is rarely overruled. 

He has the function of nominating to the_more 
important administrative, diplomatic, and judicial posts 
in the National Government. 

Lastly, he has the conduct of foreign affairs. In these 
two last -mentioned functions, however, his power is 
limited by the nght of the Senate to refuse its consent to 
appointments, and by the provision that the consent of 
two-thirds shall be needed for the approval of a treaty. 
The power of declaring war is reserved to Congress, but 
the Senate cannot prevent Executive action dangerous 
to peace from being taken, or negotiations from being 
brought to a point where war becomes almost inevitable.^ 

> Ai to tbe conduct of foreign affaiii bj the joint icCjoq of the President and the 
Senate, aee American Comirtiwallh, toL i cliapj m. and xi The plan of the U.S 
Constitution does not work amoothljr, for the Senate hat frequently rejected treaties 
negotiated by Presidecta, but neither hat any other plan giren satisfaction in other 
constitutional countries, for though vherever, ts m France, Italy tnd England, a 
Ministry leads a Parbamentary nujonty, that majority almost inranably accepts ite 
engagements contracted by the Muustry, tbete eogagenients are sometimes distasteful 
to the people, and^hake such confidence at it may hare m the Ministry 

The adjustment of relations between Executive and Legislature in tbe conduct 
of foreign iffain b» been in many free countnea one of the most difficolt and 
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Into questions beanng on the personal relations of 
the President to Cong'CsS I need not enter, for they 
throw no direct light on those aspects of d^mocraa 
which concern us It miv sufnce to sav that both 
want of co-ops-ation between th e administratii e d e 
-p3f't::ue nts~ah 'd~ tfar'X^ommittegs atTd the 

irTpe-‘f^^oucK'~~bg~wggT~^the Pra idea*’ h imself and 
Congress as a whole faa\e ^ me^ lo be recognized a? 

i-’j be^ cured ^ Pres dSr — Roosoelt mo^ 

acn\ e than his ^rediessors in pressing Congress to 
deal w th matters he deemed urgent President Wilson 
went further, fo- h“ Irequentl*- addressed Congress in 
pe-soa In both cases the nation showed no disapp-oval 
There is nothing in the Consntuoon to limit the inter- 
change of views between the Ejcecutive and the Legis- 
lature Congress has been jealous of its rights, but it 
might well gam rather than lose br mo-c Irequent 
personal intercourse with the President 

It u»^ to be feared that a President, moved by 
personal ambition, or desmng to strengthen his posiUon 
at home, might lead the nation into a policy of agression 
abroad That danger seems to have vanishecf More 
recently alarm has been expressed that his influence 
might be used to bnng about projects of sweeping 
coDSGtutional or legislative change This, however, he 
could not do without the sup-^^rt of Congress and of 
public opinion la all these matters public opinion 
must be the ultimate safe^ard 

The powers of the Executive, considerable at all 
Gmes, are of course most important m a crisis of 

i-ised UJc e j-t .g-ii o' j-iciicaJ jo c» Vt Ro=ie <!,Ti_rf ket^eci tie 

Co-ru tie Scats, the Ut,ei jt=.erv_e ei*tt j » p e^cs_j_t * cxe. 

tt- G*e« desx-i. es 4**i3 o_» w«-e ca'e fce the po; Aticr: 1_ \ &ice 

«_ o^jiTthcil gotsi.Ttr.j |e=c4_-» » scaU Co ill tjcU thir|e, »_ th.» it the 

poa »Jo t-i 13 the S»«t 4c=oce»ce w ere. tOTeee- the A_« err. t,, » rif'-t to t« 

i-/oc=isi »_i to i_te^ere li cereuar; U. t ^ Pi'hsSidtxre ccistnes »s E.-t d it 

13 to teliecocee. ~ t »'^_Btr« colt i_ «nrTisi_l it cose tire cl 

r t’'.c to cir*e thci cijoiCe «tw. thca. L. i— e t -d Sutc the Cc-i-t'tice, 

<3 d *ij 2 it tewed the Pres d* -theScateo-— «»e=3_2 thit thesetwo - - 
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domestic strife or foreign war, when prompt and 
decisive action, such as an assembly can rarely 
take, is demanded from the executive head of the 
nation, and is acquiesced in, even if it seems to go 
beyond the lines of the Constitution. At all times, 
however, much depends on the personal character of 
the President. It might almost be said that his powers 
are what his employment of them makes them. Looking 
at the succession of Presidents, and noticing how the 
nation is inBuenced by a chief magistrate whose energy 
impresses it or whose gifts take its fancy, we are reminded 
of the great emperors of the Middle Ages, such as 
Henry the Third and the two Fredericks of Hohenstaufen, 
whose personal character made all the difference to the 
support they could evoke, and still more reminded of 
those monarchs who ruled by the Word and not by the 
Sword, such as Pope Gregory the Seventh and rope 
Innocent the Third. These latter ruled because they 
could command spiritual allegiance. A President prevails 
just so far as he can carry public opinion with him, 
according to the familiar dictum, **WitJi_jhe peopl^ 
cvcrythmg succeeds : mthou^the peop le, noth ing.’* With 
opimorTb'Huhd him7 he 'may prove stronger than both 
Houses of Congress. Cases have arisen m which, when 
a Congress and the President were at variance, the 
sympathy of the people seemed to go more to the latter 
than to the former. Both he and they are the choice 
of the people, but if he is forceful and attractive, they 
take a personal interest in him which they do not feel 
for a large number of elected representatives, the vast 
majority of whom are to them mere names. C If the 
el ated-king who governs as well as reigns durin^^ts^ 
a notted jerm- sho^ himselt' \iorthy of the prea tj ositi dnl 
he dra^ tr> himself, as personifying the Natio n, some - 
thing of that reverent regard w hi^ m^narchs^usedTo 
inspire in Europe. “ ' “ 



CHAPTER XLII 

THE STATE GOVERNMENTS IN THEIR WORRINC 

From the National Government let us turn to the 
State Governments and observe how the democratic 
principles on which they were constructed have worked 
out m practice. Though the earliest State Constitutions 
existed before the Federal Constitution, they have been so 
often amended and so many new Constitutions have been 
enacted for both the older and the newer States, that 
the State Constitutions as a whole are now of a more 
democratic colour than is that National constitutional 
S)Stem whose workings have just been examined 

We have already seen that ever) State Legislature 
IS elected either by manhood suffrage (except so far as 
coloured citizens are excluded *) or by universal suffrage, 
that each has two Houses, with practically equal legisla- 
tive powers, and that neither the Governor nor any other 
official can sit in either The men who compose the 
smaller House (Senate) and the larger one, both of 
them selected by the party Machines, are of the same 
quality, a quality nowhere high, but in which three 
grades of merit, or dement, may be distinguished,* 
The legislatures of some of the older Eastern States 
where there is a large rural element are respectable, 

^ A 7;ry recent decis on of (he SuprozM Court bat declared invalid one 0/ (be iawt, 
adopted in aome Southern Statet nbUibad theelFect of excluding a number of coloured 
cititeoa from the Suffrage but it remaioa to be aeen »hat practical ettect this decision 
ivill have in increasing the coloured vote 

* The new Direct Primaries (see Chap XLV pp 14.1 145) have improved matters a 
httle but in most States (here la a laige prodessional eleiOenC. and as the other 
members, especially Ibe often inetperiuiceil aad credulous farmers hold the r seats lor 
a short t me only, the professionals have everywhere an influence d sproport onat- to 
the r numbers 
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with a small proportion of half-educated men and a still 
smaller one of corrupt men. This grade shades off 
into a second, including the newer States in the Middle 
West and North-west. Their legislatures contain many 
farmers and many petty lawyers from the smaller towns, 
who are mostly honest, well-meaning persons, but of a 
limited outlook and a proneness to be captured by 
plausible phrases and to rush into doubtful experiments. 
Here, too, the quality of the legislatures is highest 
where the rural element is largest and the party 
machines are least powerful. The third class, more 
distinct frcm the second than is the second frcm the first, 
includes States whose politics have been demoralized 
by large cities where Rings flourish and party Bosses 
distribute spoils to their adherents. Six or seven State 
Legislatures, among which those of Pennsylvania, New 
York, and Illinois are the worst, belong to this category. 
In these the level of honour and probity is low, for few 
men of public spirit, likely to disobey the party organiza- 
tion, would be permitted to enter them wherever the 
Bosses could close the door. Still their virtue has risen 
a little of late years, and in some of them a group of 
reformers may be found. 

Legislation is conducted by a system of Committees 
resembling that of Congress, which in most States gives 
little opportunity for debate in public, though in many 
(as in Massachusetts) a Committee sits with open doors 
and receives evidence from all who come to offer it.* 


Debates excite little interest. Finance plays a smaller 
part here than in Congress, for the State revenue is 
not large, local requirements being provided for by 
county and municipal taxes. The tendency to borrow 
recklessly for public improvements, marked at one time, 
was checked by amendments to the State Constitutions. 
The stream of statutes flows freely, especially in the 
Western States, where new ideas “catch on” readily, the 


* Thii pltn !• ino,t fully ippUtJ u MaM^cIiourtt, where it bat worked uiefully. 
See Mr. A L. Lowell’e bock, Ftthhe Oftmvn omJ Fc^uhr Gee rrBj-riri', p 250, for an 
Inetructire description and eatimaie 
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ardour of philanthropic progress being much m evidence 
These social reform Acts are better than the men who 
pass them, because they are often dictated bj groups 
of moral reformers whose zeal, though it outruns their 
discretion, is a wholesome factor in the community If 
not defeated by the covert arts of persons interested in 
defending the abuses they are aimed at, they are passed 
with a glow of conscious virtue by those who find this 
kind of virtue easy, but such laws often fail to be 
enforced, sometimes because it is the business of nobody 
in particular, sometimes because the> arc practically 
urenforceable, so that, as an American philosopher has 
observed, “ W estern statute books are a record rather of 
aspiration than of achievement " 

It IS the special or " private Bill ' legislation (to use 
the English term) which is the happ) hunting-ground 
of the professional politicians who mostly compose the 
membership of these bodies, especially those of the six 
or seven Stales above mentioned This is what draws 
most of these professionals into the Legislature, for it is 
in this quarter that the opportunities for illicit gam are to 
be found The special or private Bills confer privileges 
or exemptions upon particular indiv duals or corporate 
bodies, authorizing them to do things the general law 
might not permit, as for instance to take private pro 
perty for a public utility Such Bills are brought in 
and put through by any member, just as are public Bills 
of general operation, being subject to no such provisions 
for a quasi judicial scrutiny of their preambles and 
enacting clauses as the system of Standing Orders and 
the rules of Private Bill Committees established long 
ago in England In these legislatures there is no duty 
thrown on any one to criticize faults or secure protection 
for any interest which the Bill may affect, so the door 
stands wide open to abases of JegjsJahT’e power fo- the 
benefit of private persons or companies Through that 
door many hlch their gains 

^ I descf be these e Is u thervae twenty >e«n a|o because they md cate one of 
democracy s d seases but they hare now bca, reduced B many States 
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The carnival of jobbery and corruption which such 
Bills have induced in State legislatures has done more 
anything else to discredit those bodies. Secret 
arrangements are made between the lobbyists who act 
for the promoters of the Bill, the members whom these 
lobbyists approach, and other members who usually have 
similar jobs of their own, and thus by the system called 
“log-rolling” support is obtained sufficient to put the 
Bills through. Unscrupulous members use their powers 
in another way, introducing Bills designed to injure 
some railway company or other wealthy corporation, 
and then demanding to be bought off. This form of 
blackmail is called a Strike, and has been frequent 
in almost every State where there are large corpora- 
tions to be squeezed. The threatened interests, obliged 
to defend themselves, justify their methods by the 
plea that their shareholders must be protected, and 
when legitimate means fail, because the composition and 
rules of the legislatures afford no protection, illegitimate 
means must be employed. WTien a Governor happens to 
be upright, courageous, and vigilant, he applies a remedy 
by vetoing the Bills he knows to be bad. But not all 
States have such Governors, nor can the most vigilant 
keep an eye upon every trick. In States where on the 
one side stand railway companies, street-car companies, 
and other great corporate undertakings commanding 
immense capital and anidous to obtain from the State 
what the Amencans call ” public franchises,” rights 
of immense pecuniary value, and on the other side 
a crowd of men, mostly obscure, from whose votes 
these rights can be purchased with scant risk of 
detection and little social slur upon either the briber 
or the bribed if detection should follow, corruption 
must be looked for. The best evidence of the 
gravity of these evils is to be found in the attempts 
made by the better citizens to extirpate them, efforts 
' which began many years ago and have taken more and 
more\ drastic forms. I reserve an account of these for 
the g^eral survey of reform movements on a later page. 
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Every Governor is elected by the people of the 
whole State, having been nominated bj a party convention 
The qualities he ought to possess, while general!) similar 
to such as are required in a President, are more distinctlj 
those of a good man of business, viz firmness, tact, 
common sense, alert watchfulness, and of course a 
pleasant manner, which helps to soften his refusals of 
the insidious requests that beset him He need not 
have a creative mind, but must have a strong will 
His chief tasks are those of vetoing bad private 
Bills, and inducing the legislature to pass good public 
Bills His actmtj in this direction has recently in- 
creased in many States, and with good results, for 
legislatures need leading, and vihat he gives is likely 
to be better than that of part) Bosses The tempta 
tion to abuse his patronage is not great, since the chief 
State officials and Boards are directly elected b) the 
citizens, and appoint their own suborhinates, but that 
s)stem IS faulty, for it impurs administration which 
might be more efficient if the Governor were to appoint 
the heads of the chief departments and use them as a 
sort of Cabinet As head of the Executive he is 
responsible for the maintenance of order, no eas) function 
when industrial disputes lead to noting, and he has to 
choose between doing his duty under the law and the 
anger which his enforcement of it will rouse in a large 
section of the voters Most Governors have done their 
dut) So in the Southern States the merit of a Governor 
IS tested by his determination to protect the coloured 
population and enjoin a spint of good feeling towards 
them 

As in these various ways a strong man may show 
his mettle, the office attracts those who have begun 
to dream of the Presidency of the United States, 
the possibility of reaching tlwt giddy eminence being 
alwa)'s in the background of ambitious minds It 
trains a man for the post, for it needs, though in a 
narrower sphere, the same gifts of leadership, firmness, 
and insight into men, coupled with the skill needed m 
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dealing with legislatures, singular bodies which are 
both better and worse than are the individuals who 
compose them. The judgment of the citizens on a 
Governor after his first year of office is almost alwap 
fair and sound. 

The tendency for the State Governor to overshadow 
his legislature illustrates afresh the disposition of the 
masses to look to and be interested in a Man rather 
than an Assembly. The Man becomes real to them, 
gets credit for what he accomplishes, can be held 
accountable for failure or neglect. Much is gained 
by fixing on a conspicuous official the responsibility 
which a hundred inconspicuous representatives elude. 
When he appeals to the people against the politicians, 
the politicians may complain of his autocratic ways, but 
the people are pleased and generally side with him, 
as they did with Mr. Hughes when he defied the 
powerful party machine which controlled his own party 
in New York State. As he was their own direct choice, 
they did not care how much he threatened legislators 
who had been forced upon them by the Organization 
rather than chosen by themselves. 

Yet the Governor may not be the chief power. States 
could be named in which there may stand above him, as 
there has often stood in New York and has stood for many 
a year in Pennsylvania, the mightier figure of the Boss, 
who as head of the Machine commands the Legislature, 
its members sitting by his favour. His extra-legal power 
is greater than any the laws of the State confer. So the 
State of California was ruled for a generation by a 
railway company, one of whose officials exercised the 
authority though he did not bear the name of a Boss ; 
and that yoke lasted unbroken into the present century, 
till at last the Company grew tired of maintaining it. 



CHAPTER XLIII 

THE JUDICIAKY AND CIVIL OKDER 

Two features m the Amencan judicial S)5tem have a 
special interest for the student of institutions One is 
the part, more rmportant here thau m other covmtry, 
which the Judiciary holds in the constitutional frame 
of government, its functions under the Constitution 
making it, in fact as in name, an independent branch 
of the government side by side ivith Executive and 
L^slature The other is the different effects on the 
quality of the persons chosen to the Bench which are 
traceable to the different methods of choice, and to the 
longer or shorter tenure of office Let us note the 
results of the way in which certain principles held to 
be democratic have been applied 
v^a) The place assigned to the Judiciary by the Con 
stitution has turned out to be greater than the founders 
foresaw, because no country had, in 1787, tried the 
experiment of setting up a Rigid Constitution to limit 
the powers of a legislature 

In the United States, as in e\erv State of the 
Union, a supreme Instrument of Government, the 
Constitution, stands above ordinary laws, so that if 
the Legislature should pass any statute or resolution 
contravening the Constitution, that piece of legislation 
IS null and void, because inconsistent with the higher 
law contained in the Constitution Whether such 
inconsistency exists in any given case is a pure matter 
of law, to be determined by examining their respective 
89 
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terms, setting the two documents side by side so as 
to ascertain whether and in what respects the law of 
less authority passed by the Legislature transgresses 
the law of greater authonty enacted by the people in 
the Constitution. It is a question of legal interpretation. 
The interpreting Court does not review matters of 
policy, i.e. the intrinsic wisdom or propriety either of 
the statute or of the Constitution itself, but merely 
decides whether the former conflicts with the latter. 
But as it is often hard to decide whether the general 
words used in a Constitution are, or are not, consistent 
with the terms of the statute which is alleged to trans- 
gress those general terms, there is of^en room for 
difference of opinion as to what the Constitution really 
means, t.e. what the people who enacted it meant by the 
words they have employed. This may seem to leave a 
discretion to the judges. It is hardly to be called a 
discretion, for the honest and competent judge tries only 
to ascertain the meaning and allows no personal bias 
to affect his decision, but many persons are ready to 
think that interpretation has been coloured by a 
Court’s own views, and may therefore complain when 
it decides against what they desire. PThus the charge is 
made that the jufigps are legislating undergo ^is'e of 
enactm ent, and ar e, when thW de clare ^ statute invali d, 
overniHng^e will of the pwole as expressed by the 
legislature. ^ i'he answer is that the will of the people 
IS expressed in the Constitution also, and there expressed 
directly, not through representatives, so that the Con- 
stitution is a law of higher degree, the legislature 
having no more power than the Constitution allows 
to it. Only a Court can decide whether the two 
enactments in question conflict, for if that decision were 
left to the legislature, a Constitution would be useless, 
because the legislature would always decide in its own 
^vuar.^ 

Any one can see what importance this duty of inter- 
pretation gives to the American Courts. They become 

> 5m li to the Svriu view cif thi* lubject, VoL I Chap XXVlll. 
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what may be called the living voice of the people, 
"because thej are irTeacITStat^^e guardians of that Con- 
stitution through which the people have spoken and are 
still speaking till such time as it pleases them to amend 
the fundamental instrument The judges need to be 
not only able and learned, but also courageous, firm to 
resist anj popular agitation, faithful to the constitution 
they are set to guard This is true of State Judges, who 
have to interpret the constitutions of the several States 
in which they hold office It is especially needed in 
the Federal Judges, who have to interpret the Federal 
constitution, declaring invalid any provision of a State 
constitution or of a State law, or of a Federal act passed 
by Congress, which transgresses that Constitution which 
IS the supreme law of the land Most of all is it needed 
in the Supreme Court of the United States, to which 
all questions affecting the Federal Constitution come 
ultimately either directU or by uay of appeal from 
inferior Courts Though that Court has been expound 
mg and applying the Constitution for one hundred 
and thirty years, new questions raised by changing 
economic and social conditions are continually coming 
before it for determination (^Jts decisions as to what 
Congress may and may not^o, and as to wiiat the 
^tate leg i slatures may may not do, have o ften an 
impnrtan cg_^^e^r t han any Act~ertKer~or'Cohgress o r 
of a S^ ^le^slature^^ 

Ano^now as to the judges and their tenure The 
Federal judges, as already observed, are all^appointed 
by the President with the consent oT the Senate, and 
all hold office for hf^ though removable by impeach- 
ment Those 'who constitute the Supreme Court, at 
p'reseht nine in numb er, always have been men of high 
character and distinguished ability Those of inferior 
Cxrca'it Ajvf Xl'jvt'wer .bwy’Anr, 

though "seMom first lUf^^orThtrsalanes do not suffice 
to attract the most eminent men Their integrity ha^ 
been usually, though not always, above suspicion 

The State judges of every grade are elected by the 
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citizens, except in seven States in which they are 
appointed by the Governor (with the approval of the 
Council or of the Legislature), and in four in which they 
are elected by the Legislature. Where the people elect, 
either by a State vote or in local areas by a local vote, the 
candidates are nominated by the political parties, like 
other elective officials, and usually stand on the same 
ticket with those officials as party candidates, though 
occasionally a non-party judiciary ticket is put forward 
by citizens dissatisfied with the party nominations. 
Such action, when taken, is apt to proceed from leading 
members of the local Bar. It seldom succeeds, and 
as a rule the best chance of securing good candidates 
is through the influence of the Bar upon those who 
control the party nominations. 

The tenure of judicial office vanes greatly. In ttvo 
of the seven States where the Governor appoints, the 
judge sits for life, i.e. is removable only by impeachment 
or upon .an address of both Houses of the legislature. 
In one of those where the legislature elects this is also 
the practice. In the remaining forty he is either elected 
or appointed for a term which varies from two years ^ 
to twenty-one, eight or ten years being the average. 
Re-elections are frequent if the judge has satisfied the 
Bar of his competence and honour. 

The salaries vary in proportion to the population 
and wealth of the State, §6000 (about ,(1200) being the 
average. Only in one State (New York), and only to 
some of Its judges, is a salary so large as §17,500 
(^^3500) paid,* even this sum being less than one-fifth 
of what some la\vyers make by private practice. 

No one will be surprised at what is, in most States, 
the combined effect on the quality of the Bench of these 
three factors — low salaries, short terms, and election by 
a popular vote controlled by party managers. The ablest 
lawj-ers seldom off’er themsdves ; the men elected owe 
their election and look for thdr re-election to persons 


> la Eaglicd a judge of the High Court re 
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most of whom neither possess nor deserve the confidence 
of the better citizens 

We must, however, discnminite between different 
sets of States, for the differences are marked Three 
classes may be rough!} distinguished 
y In some six or seven States, including those m 
which the Governor appoints, the judges of the highest 
Court, and as a rule the judges of the second rank also, 
are competent law'yers and upright men Some would 
do credit to anj court in anj country 

In most of the other States (a majority of the total 
number) the justices of the highest Court are tolerably 
competent, e\en if inferior in learning and acumen to 
the ablest of the counsel \/ho practise before them 
Almost all are above suspicion of pecuniar) corruption, 
though some are liable to be swajed by personal or 
political influences, for the judge cannot forget his 
re election, and is tempted to be complaisant to those 
who can affect it In these States the justices of the 
lower courts are of only mediocre capacity, but hardly 
ever venal 

Of the few remaining States it is hard to speak 
positively A general description must needs be 
vague, because the onl) persons who have full oppor- 
tunity for gauging the talents and honesty of the judges 
are the old practitioners in their courts who see them 
frequently and get to ‘ know their ms and outs ” These 
practitioners are not alwajs unbiassed, nor always willing 
to tell what they know All that can safely be said is 
that in a certain small number of States the Bench as a 
whole IS not trusted In ever) court, be it of higher 
or lower rank, there are some good men, probably more 
good than bad But no plaintiff or defendant knows 
what to expect If he goes before one of the upright 
judges his case may be tned as fairly as it would be in 
Massachusetts or in Middlesex On the other hand, 
fate may send him to a court where the rill of 
legal knowledge runs very thm, or to one where the 
stream of justice is polluted at its source The use of 
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the mandatory or prohibitory power of Court to issue 
injunctions, and of the power to commit for some alleged 
contempt of Court, is a fertile source of mischief. In- 
junctions obtained from a pliable judge are sometimes 
moves in a stock - gambling or in a political game, 
especially if the lawsuit has a party colour. 

Taking the States as a whole, one may say that in 
most of them the Bench does not enjoy that respect 
which ought to be felt for the ministers of justice, and 
that in some few States enough is known to justify 
distrust. In these the judges of lower rank are not 
necessarily less scrupulous than are those of the highest 
Courts, but their scanty equipment of legal knowledge 
means that justice is not only uncertain, but also slow 
and costly, because the weaker the judge the greater 
the likelihood of delay and appeals, since American 
practitioners can always find some technical ground for 
a postponement or for trying to upset a decision. 

All these things considered, it is surprising not that 
the defects described exist, but that they and the 
results they produce are not even worse. Worse they 
would be but for the sort of censorship which the Bar 
exercises, making all but the blackest sheep amenable to 
the public opinion of their State or neighbourhood. 

How do these defects tell upon the daily administra- 
tion of justice between man and man ? As respects 
civil cases, seeing that the great majority of cases in 
contract or tort, or affecting property, come into State 
Courts, one hears fewer complaints than might have 
been expected. Evils of long standing are taken for 
granted: people have in many parts of the Union 
ceased to expect strong men except m the Federal Courts 
and those of a few States. Law is a costly luxury’, but 
it is costly in all countries. In America its march is 
slow, but in many States the rules of procedure are 
antiquated and absurdly technical, and most of the codes 
of procedure adopted in some States have been ill-drawn 
and cumbrous. The intelligence of juries, the learning 
and ability, of the Bar (lefptl education is probably nowhere 
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so thorough as in the United States), help the w eak judge 
over many a stile, while favountism and corruption, at 
all times hard to prove, attract little no* c^* unless the 
case affects some public interest Nevertheless, even if 
things are less bad than the causes at work might have 
made them, clear it is that the incompetence of judges 
does m many States involve immense waste to litigants 
through appeals and other delays, and through the un 
certainty into which the law is brought by decisions in 
inferior courts likely to be reversea on appeal 

Though the administration of civil justice leaves 
much to be desired, that of criminal justice is far worse 
There are few States, perhaps only two or three outside 
New England- — New Jersey is one— where it is either 
prompt or efficient All through the rest of the countr), 
South and W est, tnals are ot inordinate length, and 
when the \erdict has been given, months or years may 
elapse before the sentence can be carried into effect 
Many offenders escipe whom everybody knows to be 
guilty, and the deterrent effect ot punishment is corre 
spondingly reduced From among the high authorities 
who have described and deplored this state of things 
It is sufficient to quote ex President William H Taft, 
who with exceptional experience, and a judgment 
universally respected, has pointed to the lax enforce- 
ment of the criminal law as one of the greatest evils 
from which the people of the United States suffer ^ 

Many causes have combined to produce this in 
e fficien cy One is the extreme length of trials, especially 
tnals for murder First of all, there is the difficulty 
of getting a jury In some States the jury lists are 
not Fairly made up , but even where they are, the 
exercise of the right of challenging, on the ground that 
the person summoned is prejudiced or has already 
formed an opinion, is earned to extreme lengths Some 
times hundreds of persons are rejected by one side or 
the other There was a State prosecution in California 
a few years ago in which more than two months were 

FopuU Co-^mrren C » e P a-,d Pel .9IJ 
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spent In challenges before a jury was at last impanelled. 
Then there are the numerous intricacies of procedure 
and the highly technical nJes of evidence. Every 
possible point is taken and argued on behalf of the 
prisoner if he has the means of retaining a skilful counsel. 
Objections taken to the judge’s rulings on points of 
evidence, or to the terms of his charge, are reserved for 
subsequent argument before the full Court ; and it is 
often a year or more before the Court deals with them. 
Distrust of authority and “ faith in the people ” have led 
nearly all States to limit strictly the functions of the judge. 
He may declare the law and sum up the evidence, but 
is not permitted to advise the jury as to the conclusions 
they ought to draw from the evidence, and he has 
generally less power than an English judge enjoys of 
allowing amendments where a purely technical mistake, 
not prejudicing the prisoner, has been committed. 

Junes themselves are not always above suspicion. 
There are m many cities law^'ers who have a reputation 
as “jury fixers ” ; and where unanimity is required by 
the law of the State, the process of fixing may be none 
too difficult. 

If a verdict of guilty has been delivered, and if, 
months or possibly even years afterwards, all the legal 
points taken for the defence have been overruled by the 
Court, the prisoner has still good chances of escape. 
There is in the United States an almost morbid 
sympathy for some classes of criminals, a sentiment 
frequently affecting juries, which goes on increasing 
when a long period has elapsed since the crime was 
committed.^ A conviction for murder, especially if there 
was any emotional motive present, is usually followed 
by a torrent of appeals for demency in the press, while 
the Governor is besieged with letters and petitions 
demanding a reprieve or commutation of the sentence. 
Hardly a voice is raised on behalf of the enforcement 

* S«yi Mr Tift (p 125 of book abote referrod to) . " The lai idminiitriuoa of 
the cnmioU taw is due in acnirhed depec to the pmilesce of maudim sentiment amoa{ 
the people ind the alluring lim.ligbt us which the enmioil waits if oaiy he Cio |i»e a 
little sensational colouring to hit mean or eordid ofience.” 
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of the law Sometimes the matter gets mto politics, 
and a Governor’s sense of dutj maj be iieakened bj 
those iiho urge that his lemenc) will «m popular 
favour 

The sentimental weakness which is indulgent to 
cnme because it pities the indivndual offender while 
forgetting the general interests of society is common in 
democraOc peoples, and perhaps even commoner in 
Amenca than in Ital) or France It now and then 
appears in Australia When to all these causes we 
add the intellectual mediocnt) of so many among the 
State judges, the frequent failures of criminal justice 
become intelligible , and one wonders not at the prac- 
tical impunity accorded m many States to violent 
cnme, but at the indifference of the public to so 

f rave an evjJ Recentij^ the Bar Association of New 
ork has bestirred itself to secure reforms , but there 
are States where the conditions are far worse than in 
New "iork, and where the frequenc) of homicide and 
the feebleness of the law m coping with it rouse little 
comment This is espectall) the case in the Southern 
States, where the habits of violence formed m the dajs 
of slaver) have not died our, and where racial feeling is 
so strong that it is just as difficult in man) districts to 
secure the punishment of a white who has injured or 
even killed a negro as it has been to obtain justice in a 
Turkish court for a Christian against a Muslim The 
practice of lynching is the natural concomitant of a 
tardy or imperfect enforcement of the law Though 
not rare in some parts of the West, and sometimes 
applied to white offenders, it is specially frequent in 
the Southern States, but not confined to them In 
1910, at the little town of Coatesvnlle in Pennsylvania, 
a negro cnminal lying m the town hospital awaiting 
tnal was seized by a mob, dragged out of the town, 
and roasted alive, no one interfering Several persons 
Were indicted, but all escaped punishment This is 
one of the man) cases m which there was no excuse 
for a violent interference with the regular process of 

VOL II H 
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law, for the victim would undoubtedly have been found 
guilty and executed for murder. 

It is not solely from the incompetence of State 
judges and the defects of cnminal procedure that public 
order and the respect for law have been suffenng. In 
some States the executive offidals fail to arrest or bring 
to trial breakers of the peace. In some few, bands of 
ruffians have been allowed for months or years to perpe- 
trate outrages on persons whose conduct displeased 
them \ and this, in the case of the White Caps in Indiana 
and the Night Riders in Kentucky, with practical 
impunity, the legislatures having provided no rural 
police. Train robberies by brigands resembling the 
dacoits of India have not quite ceased in parts of the 
West, though they no longer receive that indulgent 
admiration of their boldness which made Robin Hood 
a hero in mediaeval England. On the Pacific coast 
the Federal Government has found it hard to induce the 
State authorities to secure to immigrants from Eastern 
Asia the nghts which they enjoy by treaty or by a sort 
of common law of nations. It is urged by way of 
extenuation, both for the prevalence of lynching and for 
other failures to enforce the law, that habits of disorder — 
being a legacy from the days when a wild countiy was 
being settled by bold and forceful frontiersmen, and men 
had to protect themselves by a rude justice — disappear 
slowly, that the regard for human life is still imperfect, 
that the custom of carrying pistols is widespread, and 
that the cost of policing thinly peopled regions is dis- 
proportionate to the frequency of the offences com- 
mitted. Whatever weight may be allowed to these 
palliations, it remains true that in many parts of the 
United States facts do not warrant the claim that demo- 
cratic government creates a law-abiding spirit among 
the citizens. 

Why is there not a stronger sense of the harm done 
to the community by failures of justice and the conse- 
quent disregard of human life ? Why does not a public 
opinion which is in most respects so humane and 
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enlightened as is that of the American people, put forth 
its strength to stamp out the practice ^ As respects the 
defects of criminal procedure in general, it must be 
remembered that an evil which has become familiar 
ceases to be shocking The standard custom has set 

comes to be accepted it is only the stranger who is 

amazed Those good citizens in the otates referred to 
who are shocked and desire a reform find it hard to 

know how or where to begin The lower sort of 

lawyers, numerous in the legislatures, dislike reforms 
which would reduce their facilities for protracting 
legal proceedings to their own profit, and are apt 
to resist improvements m procedure The ordinary 
legislator has not the knowledge to enable him to pre- 
pare or put through bills for the purpose No bodj 
in a State is responsible for pushing reforms forward 
for the Governor is not represented m the Legislature 
and the members are often jealous of his intervention 
These explanations, the best that are supplied to the 
enquirer, leave him still surprised at the tolerance 
extended to the enemies of public peace and order ^ 

Some one may ask, ‘ Since the inferiority of the 
State judges is a palpable and evident source of weakness, 
and one which could be removed bv improving their 
position, why is that not done ^ Wny not give better 
salaries with longer terms and drop popular election ^ 
Cheap justice may be dear in the long run ” 

The answer to this question casts still further light 
on certain features of democratic government 

When the thirteen onginal States separated from 
England all of them left the appointment of judges in 
the hands of the State Governor, except two, where the 
legislature, and one, Georgia, where the people, chose 
them The system of appointments worked well the 

Ttejrowuijdemaiid foijud calrefo ms nUie States recently led to thefo mat on 
of a body ca led the Amencan Jod catnre Soc ety supported by many lead ag judges 
lawyers and professors of la v It adTocatei a a tnpl Scat on of lefal proced re longer 
tenure and better saUr es for yodges aod some method of eele t on more sat sfactory 
than popular elect on has pfoyed to be Progress has been m de in mpro ng the 
mun c pal court systems and t a bd ered that pubi c op o on on the subject s being 
by decrees educated 
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judges were upright and respected, and it might have 
been expected that when new States made constitu- 
tions for themselves they would have followed the 
lead given by their predecessors. But between 1830 
and Tg^’o a wave of democratic sentiment swept over 
the nation. The people, more than ever possessed or 
obsessed by the doctrine of popular sovereignty, came 
to think that they must be not only the ultimate source 
but the direct wielders of power. The subjection of 
all authority to theirs was to be expressed in the popuhr 
choice of every official for a term of office so short 
that he must never forget his masters, and with a 
salary too small to permit him to fancy himself better 
than his neighbours. The view has persisted, and still 
governs men’s minds in most States. It is not argued 
that the plan secures good judges. Obedience to a so- 
called principle disregards or ignores that aspect of the 
matter. Being in Kentucky in 1890, attending a State 
Convention called to draft a new Constitution, I enquired 
whether no one would propose to restore the old method 
of appointment by the Governor, and was told that 
no such proposal would be listened to. It would 
be undemocratic. In California in 1909 when, after 
hearing severe comments upon most of the judges, 
I asked whether the citizens could not be induced to 
secure better men by larger salaries and longer terms, 
the answer was that the only change the citizens 
would make would be to shorten terms and reduce 
salaries still further in order to prevent the judges from 
feeling class sympathy with the rich and the business 
corporations. Whether appointment by the Executive 
would work as well in Western and Southern States, or 
for the matter of that in New York and Pennsylvania, 
as it works in Massachusetts and New Jersey it would be 
hard to say, for in the last-named States a tradition exists 
which the Governor is obliged to Jive up to ; whereas in 
States where the elective s^tem has set a lower standard 
a Governor might prostitute his patronage. But it is an 
indefensible system, v' 
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The Civil Service 

Something must be said, before we pass away 
from the working of Government, about the Cabinet 
and the permanent Civil Service, for both differ 
widely from the institutions which bear those names 
in Europe 

The Cabinet is not a ruling group, as in France, 
Britain, Ital), Spain, Canada, Australia It consists 
(1920) of ten heads of administrative departments, who 
act under the directions of the President in their 
several branches of work, and whom it is his habit, 
though not his legal duty, to consult He appoints 
them, subject to the approval of the Senate, which is 
scarcely ever refused, and dismisses them at pleasure 
They are responsible only to him, not to Congress As 
they cannot sit in it, and are not obliged to address 
the people, they need not possess oratorical gifts, so it 
might be supposed that they would be selected as experts 
specially competent for the business of their respective 
departments This, however, is not so, any more than 
It IS in England and France Political, t e electioneering, 
considerations prevail, and men are appointed chiefly 
for the sake of pleasing particular sections of the country 
or of recognizing services rendered in the last preceding 
campaign ‘ Thus it may happen that the members of a 
newly formed Cabinet are most of them personally 
unknown, not only to the nation at large but to one 
another, some of them perhaps to the President himself 
1 Though not necessarily men of outstanding ability, 
' they have that American adaptiveness which enable s 
f EenT tb'get alQnp'~a1most aS well ^ theaverage 
European Cabinet minister, and they are frep fmm thp 
parliamentary duties which distmct him fVoi^hTs o^e 
E^kli As they may not have figured in politics 
before, so probably they drop out of politics when their 

> The Attorney Generil u of coarse altkays ami the Secrelarv of State s freaueatly 
a lawye^ ^ow aod then^a Pres dent oav select a personal fnoid for the sake of 
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four years' term ends, resuming their former profession 
or business.^ 

The Federal Civil Service comprises three classes of 
persons, (^i) an enormous number of minor officials, 
such as custom-house officers and postmasters all over 
the country, (2) a considerable number of employees 
in the departments at Washington, including a large 
staff of scientific experts, and (3) diplomatic envoys and 
consuls. All these classes formerly held their posts at 
the pleasure of the President for the time being and 
vacated office when his term expired, unless he, having 
been re-elected, prolonged their service. The posts were 
party patronage, “ Spoils of Office,” which went to the 
victors in a presidential campaign, f This system pro- 
du ced not only an ineffiaent Civil Service, but many 
otner inctd^nt^ results siran^ in^nyo^IaT government. 
These may be summarized as tbllows : 

The Part)' Machine filled the offices with men who 
were often incompetent and always untrained. These 
men were changed whenever the Administration changed. 
'Their allegiance was due primarily to the Organiza- 
tion, not to the nation. They were bound to con- 
tribute tQ its funds. Their first duty vas to work for 
the party, and this duty' they were compelled, on pain 
of dismissal, to dischargef so their e ffiarts l.went to mai n- 
tain the system by which the Machine pai d its way 
n^^tea its ^ y^e~^p on ~tIig^ov^nnie aLi n Nation. Stat^ . 

PiiblTc "office uar^rned into a means of 
gain, not only to the Organization funds, but to its 
individual members through their opportunities of using 
their power for selfish ends. What went on in the 
National Government went on in the State Governments 
and in the city’ governments also, the same principles 


> The toul Tolume of ahi uy to he laanJ n a vanes markedly according to 

(heeapaci'y a President ihows for aelcctug able laeti. When a Cabinet it poor m 
talent, not only doei adminirtratton aoffer bat fewer men of force and talent hive the 
chonde of becoming IcQowa to the nation, and the choice nhich a party has to nuke of 
a person to be pot forward at la eandiJite for the Presidency is aceordi3|ly more 
restricted. In the early diya thi» waa leaa teen Jefieriofl ard John Adams hid lit 
in Vtihinyton’a Cabinets, Madn^ had been Jeffefson'i Secretary of State, aid 
Monroe Madison'a, and ]. Q Adaou Monroe*!, and Van Eorci] Jackson's. 
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being -applied everywhere by the &ame professional poli- 
ticians, who indeed often reaped in the cities their largest 
harvests 

Through the operation of these causes, the Cml 
Service of the United States long remained not only 
inferior to that of the chief European countries, but far 
less efficient than the administration of great industrial 
and commercial undertakings, such as railways or 
department stores, m America itself Specially trained 
men were not looked for, because they were not desired 
the salaries offered would not have secured them, and 
the places were wanted for partisans Of experience 
there was little, because when a man had come to know 
his work he was likely to be dismissed to make room 
for some adherent of the opposite party Neither was 
there a prospect of promotion as a reward for zealous 
service, since the service most required by the political 
heads of departments was that rendered not to the public 
but to the Democrats or the Republicans, as the case 
might be Yet the system was maintained, not so 
much because Congress was parsimonious, but rather 
because Congressmen, valuing patronage as a means of 
strengthening their hold on their constituencies, re- 
fused to part with it At last, however, the pressure 
of a more enlightened public opinion, roused by a small 
but earnest group of reformers, compelled Congress to 
yield, the fact that the then dominant p-<rty feared to 
lose an approaching election contributing to make the 
majority in both Houses willing to save some at least 
of Its partisan officials from the impending displacement 
So in 1883 Congress, with a few growls, passed an 
Act empowering the President to place certain classes 
ofolSces'urrder Civil Service rules which created examina 
tiohs and gave permanence of tenure This power, 
sparingly used at first, has been so far exerted that more 
than a haiY of the tota/ number in dasses f and ff 
aforesaid are now " taken out of pohtics ” This number 
includes most of the higher posts in the Washington 
departments, but the Assistant Secretaryships and some 
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others of importance are still changed with the Adminis- 
tration, as are also the for«gn missions, and some 
of the consulates. The qtiality of the employees has 
improved as more and more have come in under the 
new system and been allowed to remain at the work 
they have learned. Th^ are no longer compelled to 
toil for the party between elections as well as at elections ; 
though some, especiallyamong those who were appointed 
on the old system or still belong to the category of remov- 
ables, may continue the practice. So, too, the custom 
by which the Organizations leaned assessments, propor- 
tioned to the salaries, on the office-holders whose appoint- 
ment party influence had secured, is now forbidden by 
law. 

I have described what was one of the weakest 
points in the American government in order to show not 
merely how the interests of the people may be dis- 
regarded in a democracy, but also how in America the 
forces that make for righteousness can at last prevail. 
From the small beginnings of 1885 things have gone on 
improving, the professional politiaans still snarling, but 
the reforms more and more carrying public opinion 
with thei^. The economic development of the nation, 
the swift diffusion and improvement of University 
instruction, the discoveries in physical science, the 
extension of State action into new fields, and a growing 
sense of the value of scientific methods in every kind of 
work, have combined to make the need for a com- 
petent Civil Service recognized.^ While in the older 
departments the quality of the persons employed is 
rising as the old spoilsmen are superannuated or die out, 
fresh lines of work have been created in which men 
of special competence are sought for. Some of the 
new scientific departments in Washington, such as that 
of the Geological Survey, and that which has charge of 

^ In 1914 tliereWcremorc than 4S2.000 emplojeei under the Natmnel Govcrmceat, 
of whom 292,000 were m the Cinl Soticc, under the control of the CiTii 

Service Coininiuion'L An istereitiae^'l^tcn to the NetionsI Semce Reform Atiocie- 
tion, dehvered m 1019 by Mr Ricbard H. Dam, ertimatei the annual gain in 
eScicney ai amonntids to S}ai00o,oo9 per annuin. 
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the national collections, are now staffed by a large number 
of accomplished men equal in their respective lines of 
study to any whom the Old World possesses As a 
home of science, Washington is no whit behind London 
and Pans 

A similar change has come over the public service 
of the more advanced States The State Civil Service is 
comparatively small, and less organized than that of the 
National Government, partly because there has not been 
a Cabinet, the (few) chief State officials being elected 
along with the Governor, and not subject to his direction 
As the functions of State Governments expand under 
the pressure for soaal reforms and for a development 
of the agricultural, pastoral, and mineral resources of 
each State by the provision of more elaborate technical 
instruction, new offices are created, and a new class 
of trained officials grows up In 1920 ten States had 
good Civil Service laws, and there is an appreciation of 
the resulting benefits In some States, as notably in 
Wisconsin, the State University has discharged with 
eminent success the functions of a State Bureau for 
education in many branches of applied science ^ The 
leading State Universities of the West are a promising 
offspring of popular government, repaying its parental 
care by diffusing a wiser judgment and a more en 
lightened zeal for progress than is to be found elsewhere 
in the mass of citizens 


Local Government, Rural and Municipal 

From the States 1 turn to the working of Local 
Government in cities and in rural areas To what has 
been already said 2 regarding the latter only this remark 
need be added that the party system has been mischievous 
in some parts of the country, where local Rings put their 
adherents into local offices and perpetrate local jobs In 

> See as to V ucoss a (he book of Mr Charles M Carthv eii( tied Tie IF ecus n 
Idea 

* See Chapter XXXV 
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the rural areas one hears that officials, unwilling to offend 
persons of influence, are sometimes lax in enforcing 
the laws, and that defalcations are frequent ; but as the 
revenues of townships and counties are mostly small, as 
their appropriation to public objects is prescribed by law, 
as the public works to be locally provided for are not 
costly, and the conduct of business tolerably well watched 
by the inhabitants who know the officials and usually get 
to hear of malpractices, the Rings and Bosses do no great 
mischiefs The large sphere of independence allotted to 
local authorities has, at least in the Northern and Western 
States, been so useful in maintaining a sense of civic duty 
and a capacity for discharging it, that the advantages 
thus secured compensate for the harm which the party 
system has done by bringing national issues into the 
sphere of local administration. 

The working of City government needs a fuller 
study, for the United States is the country' in which 
municipal affairs have furnished the most strilang illustra- 
tions of dangers incident to democracy. Those who have 
in our time sought to disparage it always base their 
charges on the record of aty scandals during the last 
eighty y^rs. Americans themselves, however proud of 
the successes of their system as a whole, admit that 
here is to be found its one conspicuous failure. If 
Europeans knew what were and are the conditions 
under which the government of the cities has to be 
conducted, they would throw less of the blame on 
democratic principles, though they might well condemn 
the form in which those principles have been heed- 
lessly applied. What were these conditions ? They 
were unique in the world. In Europe the great cities 
have grown comparatively slowly — Berlin is the only 
exception — and their civic organizations, economic and 
social, have grown up with them, expanding as they 
expanded. In all but the largest there have been 

* Coimtj olScei mm (Q Stites tolw t-o SDOirraui tbeir looctioai cot 
well defined. See to the deftcte of CoimtT fOTernrneot, especuHy la MidJSe 
Western Stttis. mteresunf jddre** by Mr Webctr D. Hines to the Cbsmber of 
Commerce at Vippeya, deliTered Mardi JO, (9I7. 
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families in whom the mass of the people recognized 
a sort of leadership , neighbourhoods have had neigh- 
bourly feelings , local divisions, such as parishes and 
wards, have meant something, nearl) all the inhabitants 
have belonged to the same race and spoken the same 
language , j j 

American cities have grown with unprecedented 
rapidity ^ Men of the last generation who remembered 
New York as less than a mile in length and half a mile m 
width, lived to see it fill the whole of an island fourteen 
miles long and spread out still further over an adjacent 
island and on the mainland Chicago began as a tiny 
frontier port on Lake Michigan, and had after eighty 
years a population of two millions This growth was 
due not only to industrial development and the building 
of railroads, but also to the flood of immigrants which 
began to pour in from about 1840 till 1910, most of 
whom could not speak English, very few of whom knew 
anything of the country or Us institutions, and practically 
all of whom had no experience of the exercise of civic 
rights and no conception of civic duties They formed 
a heterogeneous mass, at first chiefly of Irishmen and 
Germans, to whom were presently added Italians, 
Poles, Czechs, Slovaks, Croats, Serbs, Slovenes, Magyars, 
Russians, Greeks, Finns, Armenians, Syrians, and vast 
swarms of Russian and Polish Jews ^ This crowd knew 
as little of the men into the midst of whom they came as 
they did of the city government But they found them- 
selves, V ithin a few weeks or months, turned into citizens 
and entitled to vote at elections — City, State, and Federal 
Each political party wanted voters, and bestirred itself 
to rope in the newcomers and enrol them as adherents 
With no social ties in their new home, living in quarters 
removed from the better -housed native inhabitants, 
having no notions about voting or for whom they ought 
to vote, they were an easy and indeed a willing prey, 

> The nearest para lels to tb s girntn mav be loaaciil in Buenos A res and a some of 
the cit es of S b r a such as No»o h kola vsk 

The vast major ty of Swell s aad No-ve' ass dui not remain m the cities 
went to take up fa ms ch efly in -he BOttb west 


but 
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pleased to find themselves of some consequence in their 
humble surroundings, glad to make acquaintance with 
the lower sort of professional politicians in the liquor 
saloons, and knowing no other public opinion than that 
which pervaded those resorts.* 

While the volume of ignorant voters was thus swell- 
ing, the cities grew faster than ever in wealth, and new 
work was being thrust upon their governments as docks 
had to be improved, public buildings erected, street rail- 
ways constructed, drainage, paving, and other city needs 
cared for on a large scale. Taxation rose almost as fast 
as did wealth, lucrative contracts were being ' placed, 
immense sums disbursed. AH this had to be done under 
the pressure which the quick growth of population and 
expansion of trade involved. The richer people could 
not spare time from money-making to attend to these 
things. Rarely did one of them think of standing for 
any city oiJice, or entering a City Council, so the manage- 
ment of affairs was left to a set of persons with whom 
educated men had no social relations and whose action 
they were too busy to watch. Such men, moreover, 
or at least the public-spirited among them, were in the 
years from rSjj' to so keenly interested in the 
great national issues that city politics were neglected, 
or regarded only in so far as the victory of one or other 
political paro' affected its prospects in congressional or 
presidential elections. Good citizens, themselves upright 
and disinterefited, turned a blind eye to the offences of 
those who professed to be working for the party whose 
success seemed supremely important. Not only were 
city elections fought on national lines, but party spirit 
gripped city politics in another way also. The Organiza- 
tion which controlled a citybecause it could deliver a heavy 
vote in State elections influenced the State Legislature, 
and probably the State Governor also, and this meant 
that the heads of the Organization could procure from the 


115 de*enbe» coalition* i> dier w*t* Wore tbe Trohibitioa Amwamait ta 
itio'a hsd been passed. 

IS lAhe problems canieiJ bf the iwtlt growth cf (i 
erea/ii, b. tie Ute Mt Seti Low,»tor' 


„ .. ... s, cbip W ot Aruncan 
.« tune Mayor ot Kt'r I’ork. 
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State legislature the kind of municipal legislation which 
they desired m order to fasten their yoke more tightly 
on the city and carry through whatever schemes pro- 
mised benefit to themselves This habit of interference 
with the structure and working of city governments, 
instead of leaving them to take their regular course 
under the general statutes, entangled the city m a web 
of secret and sordid intrigues 

These then were the conditions 
A swiftly growing population of ignorant citizens, 
paying no city taxes, having no interest m good ad 
ministration, tools m the hands of party leaders 

A rapid increase in the wealth of individuals, as also 
m the revenues of the aty and in its expenditure on a 
multiplicity of public services 

A xegiect cf at}' sffjirs h}- th^ we)} to-’ do and 
educated citizens, except in so far as the success of 
their party in the city promised to strengthen it in the 
nation 

An inveterate habit of voting the national party 
ticket, irrespective of the particular State or City issues 
involved, and practically irrespective of the personal 
merits of candidates 

The party managers whose methods have been 
described in a preceding chapter were not slow to profit 
by such a situation Every city had a government 
framed not with a view to effiaency and eccmomy but 
on political lines similar to those of the State Govern 
ments The differences between one ‘ City Charter ’ 
(as the frame of government is called) arid another 
vere numerous, but the general character of these 
instruments was the same, and so were th^ economic 
and social phenomena which the aties presented There 
was a Legislature, sometimes of one, sometiiues of two 
Councils, composed of persons most of whorn belonged 
to the half educated class and were unknown to the 
respectable citizens There was a ma) or and a number 
of other officials, each directly elected by the people 
for short terms, and there were judges elected also 
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for short terms with a wide civil as well as criminal 
jurisdiction,* 

The process hy which a Jittle group of selfish profes- 
sional politicians gamed in each city, first the control of the 
party organization and then through it the control of the 
city, can seldom be traced, for the Ringsters conspired in 
secret, and the public records give only the outer aspect 
of their actions. Usually a few of the wiliest and most 
plausible who became prominent in the primaries were 
elected to the managing committees. There, getting to 
know one another, and having a common aim, they found 
it profitable to work together, filled the committees with 
dependants on whose obedience they could rely, and so 
grew to be a small irresponsible junta, who kept power 
because they proved themselves fit to use it. Sometimes 
they formed a sore of ruling Ring, always small. But in 
this Ring there was generally some one conspicuous 
either by his craft or by the popular talents which disposed 
the rank and file to follow him. If he had the gifts of 
leadership, boldness, self-confidence and the capacity for 
quick decision, he became the Boss. Democracies talk 
of Equality, but Efficiency is after all the first requisite 
in all governm nts, be they governments of a nation or 
of a faction ; so m the midst of equality oligarchies and 
autocracies nse by a law of nature. Where the control 
of one strong swift will makes for success, that will 
brings its possessor to the top. Thus the party organiza- 
tion, based on democratic principles, and respecting 
those principles in its rules, fell under what may be 

i A high suthoriCv, Dr f J Ccoiaow, President of Johns Hopkins Unirerritv, 
jays " By aot rronrfio j hcacherpropert* or«Juc»t(oaa/ qjilSeitioa, tiJ byrejUirtag 
merely » short term ol rcsidcoee, the United States city election Jaws tbuJ generally 
brine It about that th' number of enters at city elections is from eight to fifty per cent 
rceater than elseichere Fioali). the fict that these lawi do not accord the vote to 
coo-ceeideot tai-p»veci prevents the exercise of a possible conservative influence on 

8 :fions . , , 

thoueh the conditions of popolstton in American cities are sucii that the voters 
h more heterogeneous than thev are elstfwhet^ or even than thg- once were, 
tioo laws of the United States five no fonai-icration to that fact, but confer 
suffrage on vast numbers of people who caonot be isid to have a permanent 
the city, who, indeed, lO many eases miy not be ioU'/Je residents of the cit., 
not have sufficient political capaaw. because of lacl. of power to read, or because 
JUS associations, to cast a vote infeihgeotly- { C>%fnfvnr, p. 146). 
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called an autocratic oligarchy with the Boss for its 
head, while the rest of the Ring formed his Cabinet 
council So highly do American business men value 
efficiency, that they are more disposed to vest wide 
powers in a single hand than are the English, witness 
the concentration of the management of railroads in 
a President instead of a Board of Directors, and the 
far larger authority given to the President of a Uni- 
versity than that allowed to the head either of any 
Bntish university or of a college at Oxford or Cam 
bridge 1 hus, despite the sacred principle of equality, 
Bossdom prevailed in the party organizations , and in 
New York, for instance, the dynasty of Bosses who 
during eighty years have reigned purely by the gifts 
of political leadership may be compared with that line of 
monarchs, neither hereditary nor elective, but most of 
them rising by their military talents, which ruled the 
Roman Empire from Nero down to Constantine 

The party organizations laid hold of the city 
governments They managed the Primaries and Con- 
ventions, nominated the party candidates, looked after 
the elections, resorting, when necessary, to personation, 
repeating, and other frauds, and adding to these, if their 
party controlled the offiaals in charge of the elections, 
intimidation at the polls, ballot stuffing and false count- 
ing Most of their candidates were so obscure as to be 
unknown to the majority of the voters, who were thus 
obliged to vote the party ticket Thus a Ring might, 
by the use of those ignorant masses who constituted 
Its voting stock, fill the offices with its creatures, the 
chief among whom found many ways of making illicit 
gams out of contracts or the sale of franchises (such as the 
laying of street railways) or by levying blackmail on firms 
who desired permission to transgress the law Some 
times these practices went long unchecked, for the system 
grew up silently, unnoticed by good citizens who were 
thinking of the Slavery question or the Tafiff It was 
hard to fix responsibility upon offenders "Vy^ho could say 
which of the members of the Councils were the most 
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guilty parties ; who could examine records and documents 
in the custody of dishonest officials ; who could hope 
much from legal proceedings likely to come before 
a judge who owed his election to the party dominating 
the city ? While ward poliricians made their petty gains 
in the lower strata of dty life, and the ward leader 
directed his voting regiment like a colonel, members 
of the Ring installed themselves in offices where money 
could be scooped in by large operations ; and the chiefs 
of the party in the Stat^ seldom soiling their own fingers, 
winkeu at the methods of the professionals and profited 
by the voting power placed at their disposal. 

These things, which need description because they have 
been used to discredit democracy, went on in practically 
all the great and most of the smaller cities, being gener- 
ally worse in proportion to the population and the wealth 
of each. I take New York as a sample, because the 
largest, and because the fzets of its case, though they 
have drawn the attention of the world, are little under- 
stood outside America. 

In New York there was founded m 1789 a social 
and charitable club which after i8of desenbed itself 
as the Tammany Society, the name being taken from 
an Indian Sachem called Tammanend. It soon acquired 
a political character, and in 1822, having then thrown 
out tentacles all over the city, put its government on a 
representative basis, the General Committee being 
composed of delegates elected at meetings of the enrolled 
(Democratic) party voters. Its members were at first 
native Americans, many of them men of good social 
standing; but after iS$o the rank and file came more 
and more to consist of immigrants from Europe, while 
leadership passed to adventurers of a low type, native 
and foreign. Since then Tammany Hall has included a 
great mass'pf the new drizens — Irishmen, Germans, Jews, 
ftnfians, anq Sfavs. It came to be prsetiezUy supreme in 
thoDemocritic party in the dty, as well as the mainstay 
of that party^ in New York Stxte, being therewith also a 
pow^ in the National Democratic Convention, since 
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the vote of Nev York State often turns the scale in 
presidential elections In 1863 a man named William 
Marcy Tweed, uho had failed in business as a chair 
maker, a jovial, boisterous, swaggering fellow of vulgar 
tastes and scanty education, became Chairman of the 
General Committee, and therewith virtual ruler of the 
city, for (manhood suffrage having been introduced m 
1842) the Tammany vote was omnipotent He and 
his three leading associates, who formed a ruling group 
called the Ring, “had at their disposal,” wrote Mr 
S J Tilden a few years later, “ the whole local 
Government machinery, with its expenditure and patron- 
age and its employment of at least 12,000 persons, 
besides its possession of the police, its influence on 
the Judiciary, its control of inspectors and canvassers 
of the elections ’’ This last-mentioned power was used 
to manipulate the taking and counting of votes on a 
gigantic scale, while three unscrupulous lawyers, crea 
tures or confederates of the Ring, were placed on the 
City Bench to facilitate its operations The press was 
largely muzzled by lavish payments made to it for adver- 
tisements, and some of the minor journals were subsidized 
Confident in their strength, the “ Boss of the Hall " 
and his three associates began to rob right and left 
In thirty -two months they raised the city debt by 
$81,000,000 (^16,200,000), more than twice the figure 
at which the debt had stood before This was done 
chiefly by means of payments for public works which 
were divided among the confederated Ringsters, with 
practically nothing to show for the expenditure 

A trifling quarrel between some of the accomplices 
led to the discovery of these frauds, and an upnsing of 
the “ better element ” among the citizens of both 
parties (1871) drove the thieves out of power and sent 
to prison two of them, as well as two of the three corrupt 
judges But what happened thereatter ^ KVithm six 
years Tammany Hall was again in power under another^ 
Boss Its voters did not care how much the city wai 
robbed, for few of them paid taxes, and many regrette 'G 
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Tweed as a good fellow. The ” better element,” having 
once asserted itself, relapsed into apathy, and was again 
immersed in business excitemente and social enjoyments. 
Tammany, however, was thereafter less audacious, and 
has had to fight hard for its power. 

The history of New York since 1876 has been a 
chequered one. When the good citizens have exerted 
themselves and effected a fusion of the reformers with the 
Machine of the Republican party they have been able to 
defeat Tammany.^ When the Republicans ran a party 
candidate of their own, Tammany triumphed. Now 
and then, however, it put forward respectable candidates 
for the mayoralty. The new Frame of Government 
introduced in igoi cut at the roots of some mischiefs. 
Election frauds are now almost gone, nor can the 
treasury be robbed with impunity, but some branches of 
administration, including the police department, remain 
unsatisfactory. 

What has been said of New York may, as respects 
the essential features of municipal misrule, be said 
of every great city, though of course with endless 
local variations. San Francisco, with its mixed and 
changeful population, has been conspicuous for ^’iolent 
oscillations. At the end of last century it was ruled 
by a formidable Boss, a blind man, but of remarkable 
gifts for organization, who had at his command the 
votes and the partisan work of the employees of the 
Fire Department. After his fall — he fled when indicted 
for peculation — the city fell for a time under the dominion 
of a Ring chiefly composed of labour leaders. Some 
of these leaders were convicted of corruption, and a period 
of better government followed. Space fails me to speak 
of Pittsburg and Chicago, St. Louis and New Orleans 

i Why, It may wdi be asked, didocttbeRepuUicao party CFiganiaation aS'srays work 
‘ with the Reformers asainit Tamrony I Btew-st the Repobhcin Bosses wished to 
Keep ineii own Viadnine la gcch '•n&o.-s wfes hlj v.-uisij tflij 'die-f. vv!, vaA.i- 
f}lates, betanse'wany of tbe.f wesitbitf aapporters were too luditfeceat to turn out 
^0 Tote, pethapislao because some of thetr party nuoagers tadaseeref profrisioul 
of vmpatby with t« Democratic Rutter oppoDcBts Pure foTerameot is distasteful to 
invoth pirtiea alike, ami party ajatagoaiams do not peveot pnsate 
‘ -opention, accoring to tie dictum, “Tlierc’ano politics lo poitici.’* 
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and Cincinnati. The phenomena are everywhi^j^uB^ 
stantially the same, as are their causes : the Ring^ftS^ 
similar : the reformers fight and win and flag and fail and 
prepare to fight again. The combatants come and go, 
but the combat is always the same- As used to be said 
of revolutions in France, "-plus cela change, plus c'est 
la meme chose." The case of Philadelphia %\as peculiarly 
instructive, for comparatively few of its inhabitants 
are foreign, and the poorer classes are better off than 
m most cities, the number who own their houses being 
so large that it is called “ The City of Homes.” In 
It maladministration and corruption have been flagrant : 
and though the ” good citizens ” have frequently risen 
against and overthrown their oppressors, every success 
has been followed by a collapse, and a new Ring has 
climbed into power. A great victory was won m 191Z, 
yet in a few years its results seemed likely to be lost. 
Misgovernment has, however, been not quite so bad 
since 188 1 as it was before the defeat then inflicted 
on the Gas Ring, and in 1920 the sky had once 
more brightened under a new charter and a capable 
Mayor ^ 

Be It noted that in the cities generally there has been 
nothing to choose between the political parties, neither 
of whom has been better or worse than the other. 
The Tammany Ring is Democratic. The Philadelphia 
Ring has alwajs been Republican, and has held its 
power mainly because the wealthy manufacturers have 
so valued the maintenance of the protective tarifr as 
to be ready to support in their city the party which 
contributed to make Pennsylvania a safe Republican 
State. The moral which the student of democracy 
may ponder is well convejed in words which the most 
eminent Philadelphian of our time (Mr. Henry C Lea, 

> The charter of 1919 u ina bed as a cooaiderable improfemect on any preceding 
scheme of citv governmei't, and likely to dtdiTer Philaielphia from the control of 
contractors In a short sketch of its pro isions Mr Penrose. U S Senator from 
Pennsylvania, and long a prominent leader in hu party, remarks, “ Municipal govern 

politics , party erhcieney and capaoQrfbr puUic services increases m the ratio m which 
l diseatanslca itself from municipal pohtics 
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the distinguished historian) wrote to me in 1888. They 
are still applicable : 

“ In existing sodal conditions it would be difficult 
to conceive of a large community of which it would 
appear more safe to predicate judicious self-government 
than ours. Nowhere is there to be found a more general 
diffusion of property or a higher average standard of 
comfort and intelligence, nowhere so Urge a proportion 
of landowners bearing the burden of direct taxation and 
personally interested in the wise and honest expenditure 
of the public revenue. In these respects it is almost 
an ideal community in which to work out practical 
results from democratic theories. The failure is not 
attributable to manhood suffrage, for in my reform 
labours I have found that the most dangerous enemies 
of reform have not been the ignorant and poor, but 
men of wealth, of high sodal position and character, 
who had nothing personally to gain from political 
corruption, but showed themselves as unfitted to 
exercise the suffrage as the lowest proletariat, by 
allowing their partisanship to enlist them in the 
support of candidates notoriously bad who happened 
by control of party machinery to obtain the ' regular ’ 
nominations. 

“The spirit of part)’ blinds many, while still more are 
governed by the mental inertia which renders independent 
thought the most laborious of tasks, and the selfish 
indolence which shrinks from interrupting the daily 
routine of avocations. In a constituency so enormous 
the most prolonged and strenuous effort is required to 
oppose the ponderous and complicated machinerj’ of 
party organization, which is always in the hands of 
professional politicians who obtain control over it by 
a process of natural selection, and are thus perfectly 
fitted for the work. Recaldtrants are raw militia who 
take the field with overwhelming odds against them 
both in numbers and discipline. Even though they 
may gain an occasional rictorj' their enthusiasm exhausts 
itself, while the ‘ regular’ is always on duty and knows, 
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with Philip the Second, that time and he can overcome 
any other two ’ 

Among the con5>equences of municipal misgovern- 
ment two stand out conspicuous The progressive and 
philanthropic spirit, now active in Amenca, has been 
demanding an extension of the functions of city 
authorities Better provision is needed for the health 
of the masses, for their comfort, for their delectation by 
music and by art exhibitions, for a still further extension 
of public parks and all sorts of city amenities The so- 
called ” public utilities,” such as street railroads, gas, 
and electric lighting, might be taken out of the hands of 
grasping private companies, who are m league with the 
Rings, and be run more cheaply or made to yield a revenue 
for city purposes But there 1$ an obvious objection 
Can the Machine politicians who control the cities be 
trusted with functions they are sure to abuse ^ Must 
not municipal reform precede attempts at municipal 
socialism ^ 

The other palpable consequence of the recurring 
palpable scandals in city government has been to lower the 
standard of political morality Sins frequent and patent 
which go unpunished cease to excite reprobation The 
” boodhng alderman,” and the aspiring young lawyer 
who, coming from a pious home, succumbs to temptation 
and becomes a “ grafter,” are familiar figures on the 
American stage and arouse more amusement than blame. 
Since nobody expects virtue in a city politician, nobody 
is disappointed when he fails to show it, and many live 
down to the level expected from them 

The warning which the phenomena of American 
cities teach is essentially the same everywhere. The 
so-called ” good citizens ” are scarcely less responsible 
than the bad citizens for the maladministration and 
corruption of which they complain A democratic 
frame of government assumes, and must assume, that 
at least a majority of the ruhng people will know and 
discharge their duty The ncher and larger a com- 
munity the more will birds of prey flock to it. But 
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though vigilance is all the more needed, experience 
shows that the larger the ctjmmunity, the more apt is 
the a’tizen to negiecf his duties, because there are so 
man^ others equally bound to discharge them. The 
habit of letting base politicians make their gains out of 
the cities was formed before people realized how great 
those gains might become. With indolence there went 
a good-natured tolerance, commoner in America than in 
Europe, which perpetuates the evils it endures. Thus 
was city democracy turned into a sordid city oligarchy. 

Another reflection is suggested by the historj’ of these 
cities. Without asking what Democracy meant to those 
who founded it in Athens, to Pendes who guided or 
to Aristotle who described it there, or to Rousseau whose 
theories gave it a new birth in the modern world, let 
us consider what a City meant to the inhabitants of an 
Italian or German town in the Middle Ages, or to those 
of an English borough in the seventeenth, or those of 
an American borough m the first half-century of the 
United States. It meant a community' organized for 
common aims by men who had a long experience of 
rights they claimed and duties they were expected to 
discharge, a community held together not only by tradi- 
tions but also by a sort of social cement, one in which, 
even after the trade guilds had become obsolete, men had 
a personal knowledge of one another, where the humbler 
classes respected the prominent figures to whom leader- 
ship belonged, sometimes by wealth, sometimes by in- 
telligence and superior talents and education, or by the 
eminence which office, worthily discharged, secures. In 
such a community men had grounds for trusting one 
another. Workmen knew their employers, and em- 
ployers felt some responsibility for their workmen. 
The churches put the rich and the poor in some sort 
of touch with one another, and helped to create a sense 
of human fellowship. Those were real Communities, 
because men had sometlung tangible in common. When 
cifizens had to choose a man for an office, they had 
grounds for preferring A to B or C. Merit (or the 
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semblance of it) told there wzi, a record behind the 
candidate from which the likelihood of performance 
could be conjectured 

But what IS a modern American city ^ A huge 
space of ground covered with houses, two or three square 
miles appropriated by the ncher sort, fifteen or twenty, 
stretching out into suburbs, filled with the dwellings of 
the poorer More than half of these lower strata had 
lately come from their far off Old World homes, leaving 
their former social ties behind them, and having not yet 
formed new ties m the strange land whose language many 
among them could not speak, and of whose institutions 
they knew nothing They were not members of a Com 
mumty, but an aggregation of human atoms, like grains 
of desert sand which the wind sweeps hither and thither 
They got work, but they knew nothing of the man they 
worked for probably he was the manager of a great 
corporate company They began to read the newspapers, 
but the only part of the news that they could follow was 
the record of crimes and accidents with which the 
meaner newspapers are filled Naturalization made 
American citizens of them, and they were pleased, for it 
seemed to improve their position But when election 
day came, and their fellow -• workmen who had lived 
longer in the city told them they could vote, they did 
not know for what to vote, or indeed what voting means, 
any more than they had done in Lithuania 

Not long, however, are they left thus unguided 
The ward politician appears, tells the newly fledged 
citizen to join his party, enrols him, takes him to 
the poll, gives him a bcket, shows him how to mark 
his ballot paper He casts his vote accordingly, and 
It counts for as much as does that of the best instructed 
among his fellow-voters Having no other advice, no 
interest in good government, or in anything except 
protection from the consequences of any breach of law 
he might, perhaps unwittingly, commit, knowing nothing 
of the candidates whose names are on the ticket, hr takes 
such advice as is proffered, that of the Party, He is 
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now part of th.e “voting &tock" by means of which 
Tammany or some other such organi2.itton fills the city 
offices, counting this stock by many thousands. The 
facts being what they are, and human nature being 
what it is in the wiJy party manager and in the passive 
voter, couid any other result have been expected than 
that which the American cities present.^ Democracy 
cannot be fairly judged under such conditions. Yet 
the voters were the People. Statesmen continued to 
flatter them, and to repeat that the People can do no 
wrong. Carlyle would have observed that Nature takes 
her revenge on those who live by shams. 

What lessons are to be drawn from these scandals — 
the thefts from the city treasury, the jobbing of contracts, 
the sale of public franchises, the malign influence of 
those whom President Roosevelt used to call “ male- 
factors of great tvealth,” the granting of immunity, for 
payment, to law-breakers, the complicity of the police 
with one of the most odious classes of criminals, and 
all the evils of fraud or violence that were needed to 


perpetuate the rule of Rings and Bosses ? 

They teach nothing that was not known before, 
though never before on so grand a scale. 

A mass of ignorant voters, untrained in self-govern- 
ment, becomes the natural prey of unscrupulous leaders. 

A government controlled by those who have no 
interest in economy will not be economical. It was 
said by them of old time, “No taxation without repre- 
sentation.” Here was representation without taxation. 

Where men practically irresponsible dominate those 
nominally responsible, responsibility disappears. 

The members of a sdf-governing community need 
to have some serial bonds of union, and if the men whom 
talent and chaiV’^ter mark out for leadership stand aloof, 
their the less worthy. 

^an fellows 
«e men had si. 

\s had to chi 
\s for preferi 



CHAPTER XLIV 


PUBLIC OPINION 

There is no better test of the excellence of a Popular 
Government than the strength of public pinion as a 
ruling power I have sought to explain (see Chapter XV 
ante) wherein its rule differs, and differs for the better, 
from that of a numerical majority acting by votes only 
In the United States, though votings are more frequent 
than in any other country, >et Public Opinion is, more 
fully than elsewhere, the ruling power The founders of 
the Republic expected from the average citizen a keener 
sense of his duty to vote wisely than he has shown, 
but in the function of giving, by his opinion, a general 
direction to public policy he has done well The 
doctrine of Popular Sovereignty and the structure of 
the Government made it specially necessary that he 
should respond to the call made upon him of giving 
such direction, because the functions of government are 
divided and parcelled out between its several organs 
There are many checks and balances Where each organ 
IS watched and restrained by others, where terms of 
office are short, and changes in the persons who 
administer are consequently frequent, the watchfulness 
and directive control of the citizens are essential m 
order to keep the complicated machinery working and 
to guide each of its parts to a common aim The 
citizen must feel his constant responsibility, both to 
form an opinion and to make it known between the 
periods at which he delivers it by an electoral vote 
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Though this duty is not perfectly discharged, public 
opinion is on the whole more alert, more vigilant, and 
more generally active through ever)’ class and section of 
the nation than in any other great State. The Frame 
of Government has by its very complication served to 
stimulate the body of the people to observe, to think, 
and to express themselves on public questions. 

To explain why this is so, and what are the wholesome 
results it has produced, let us note some features of 
public opinion as determined by the character of the 
national mind. 

Not even in the United States are politics the first 
thing in the citizen’s thoughts. His own business, his 
domestic life, his individual tastes, come first, yet 
more here than elsewhere does one discover a people 
seriously interested in public affairs. Nobody says, as 
men so often say in France, Germany, and Italy, *' I 
never trouble myself about politics.” Current events 
are constantly discussed among the ordinary rural folk, 
and though the country newspaper is chiefly filled 
by farming topics and “ local happenings,” still the 
affairs of the nation figure somewhere in the land- 
scape of nearly every native American. It is, more- 
over, the good fortune of the countrr to possess a real 
national opinion as well as an ardent national patriotism ; 
that is to say, there crisis on most political topics a 
certain agreement which rises above and softens down 
the differences between the I’arious sections or types of 
view. In some countries — France for instance — those 
differences are so marked that no such general concurrence 
of opinion can, as regards domestic issues, be discerned. 
It is usually antagonisms tha' are conspicuous. But in 
the United States, vast as the cx‘untry is, there are many 
matters on which the great majority seem to be of one 
mind all the way from one ocean to the other. During 
the first two years of the late war there were diversities 
of attitude and feeling between the North Atlantic States 
and the South and the Middle West and the Far West,^ 
easily explicable by the ftet that the first-named were 
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m much closer touch with Europe and felt themselves 
more affected by what was passing there But Amenca’s 
entrance into the conBict effaced these diversities The 
same wave of feeling, sweeping over the whole continent, 
brought Its sections into full accord Considering how 
dissimilar are the conditions of economic and social 
life in the East, in the South, and m the West, this 
similarity of opinion is remarkable 1 1 is qualified only 
by the feeling, still strong in the South, that, whatever 
happens, the coloured men must not be allowed to regain 
any considerable voting power Racial diversities may be 
found everywhere, for one third of the inhabitants were 
born abroad or of foreign parents, but such diversities 
affect but slightl) the opinion of the nation, because the 
most recent immigrants have neither the education nor the 
experience needed to enable them to influence others , 
while those who have been born and bred m the country 
have already become substantially American m their 
interests and ways of thought Though in some cities 
masses of Slavs or Italians remain unabsorbed, the only 
large minorities which retain an attachment to the 
country of their origin sufficient to have political im- 
portance are a section of the Germans and a section of 
the Irish It is, however, only in so far as questions of 
foreign relations are affected that these two elements 
stand out of the general stream of opinion The solvent 
and assimilative forces of education, of companionship, 
of all the things that make up social environment, are 
stronger in Amenca than in any other country Religious 
differences also count for very little In some few 
matters Roman Catholics may be influenced by respect 
for the head of their Church, and they usually support the 
demand of their clergy for grants to denominational 
schools But there is nothing resembling that strength 
of ecclesiastical sentiment which used to affect the 
political attitude of many Nonconformists and many 
members of the Established Church in England, much 
less any manifestations of the bitterness which in 
France arrays in hostile camps the Roman Catholics 
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and the anti-cJerica? or the non - Christian part of the 
population. 

Class distinctions have during the last hundred years 
become in Continental Europe the forces which chiefly 
split and rend a people into antagonistic sections of 
opinion. This tendency has increased with the spread 
or the revolutionary school which preaches the so-called 
"class war” of the “proletariate” against the "bour- 
geois.” It is only within the last three decades that this 
doctrine, brought from Europe by German and Russo- 
Jewish immigrants, has been making way, and what 
support it receives comes almost wholly from the still 
unassimilated part of the immigrant population. America 
had been theretofore exempt from class antagonisms, 
because opinion had been divided, not horizontally 
along the strata of less or greater wealth, but vertically, 
so that each view, each political tenet, was common to 
men in every social class. The employer and his work- 
men, the merchant and his clerks, were not led by their 
different social positions to think differently on politics 
any more than they rrouJd think differently on religion. 
They have been Republicans or Democrats for reasons 
unconnected with pecuniary means or station in life, 
neither of these two parties having any permanent 
affinitj' either with the richer or with the poorer, though 
from time to time one or other might, in some parts 
of the country, enlist the support of the moneyed class 
on a particular party issue, like that of Free Silver 
in 1896.^ 

This fact suggests another reflection. In many of 
the largest and gravest questions, public opinion does 
not move on party lines. This is partly because the 
tenets, or at least the professions, of the opposite parties 
sometimes come very near to one another. A famous 
journalist observed to me in 1908 : " Our two parties 
are Yike two 'potties, \>a6i empty, Wi. ttarir-g 
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labels ” He spoke trulj, for though there were strong 
currents of opinion discernible, none was flowing in 
a party channel One observes in America that men 
accustomed to support their party by their votes, fre- 
quently disapprove both its acts and its promises Thus 
the power and cohesiveness of party does not prevent 
the existence of a common sentiment in the bulk of 
the nation, often more united than the vehemence of 
party language leads foreigners to suppose There 
are, in fact, only two fairly well-defined types of class 
opinion One is that of the small financial class, in- 
cluding the heads of great industrial concerns, the other 
that of the advanced Socialist party,^ largely under the 
influence of European syndicalistic or even anarchistic, 
ideas Among the rest there are no sharp and per- 
manent oppositions of political tenets or of social 
sympathies 

Political opinion is better instructed than m Con- 
tinental Europe, because a knowledge of the institu 
tions of the country and their working is more generally 
diffused here than there through the rank and file 
of the native population This is mainly due to the 
practice of local self-government and to the publicity 
given by the newspapers to all that passes in the political 
field Something may be attributed to the active part 
m public affairs that has always been played by members 
of the legal profession, and even more, in recent times, 
to the influence of college teaching The number of 
men who have graduated in some place of higher in 
struction is probably ten times as large (in proportion 
to population) as m any part of Continental Europe, and 
much more than twice as large as in Great Britain 
These men have done much to leaven the voting mass 
Most of them have not received what Europeans 
would call a complete university education, and the 
so called literary or humanistic studies have been often 

^ Social sm has made less progress among the Labonr Uo ons than t has among 
the working men of European coontnes Some of the chiefs ot the American Unions 
are defin tely opposed to it, and occasonallj denoostce doctrnes of a revolutonary 
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neglected. But they have been led into the realms of 
thought, and their horizons Eive been widened. They 
are often the leaders in reform movements, with higher 
ideas of good citizenship than the average business man 
used to possess, and they are Jess inchned to a blind 
support of their party. One of the most significant and 
most hopeful features of American iife has been the 
increase during the last forty years of the number and 
the influence of the universities, and of the extent to 
which their alumni, business men as well as lawyers, 
teachers, and clergymen, make themselves felt in the 
higher forms of political activity.* 

What, then, of the Press, which is in all modern 
countries the chief factor in forming as well as in diffusing 
opinion ? This is not the place to describe its general 
features, nor to inquire how far it deserves the censures 
which many Europeans, repelled by the faults of the 
worst newspapers, have unfairly bestowed upon it as 
a whole. These faults are due not to democracy, 
but to the social and economic conditions of the lower 
strata in city populations, conditions th.%t produce in all 
countries results generally similar, but more marked 
here, because nowhere are there so many newspapers 
which find their circulation in that vast reading mass 
which is chiefly interested in records of crime and of 
events in the held of sport 

The press, including many weekly and some monthly 
magazines which hanme political questions, is a chief 
agent in forming opinion by letting everj'body know 
what everi'^body else is saying or is supposed to be 
thinking. This tells on the minds of undecided or 
unr^ective people. Having neither the time nor the 
knowledge to think for themselves they feel safe m 
thinking with the majority. In this sense the press 
makes opinion more effectively here than in any other 
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country, because the habit of reading is more general, 
and prominent men, though less given than are the 
English to writing letters to the newspapers, are more 
wont to confide their views to an interviewer The 
papers have their defects The reporting of even the 
best speeches is full and exact only in a very few 
of the best journals, the rest confining themselves to 
abridgments which often miss the really important 
points As everything is done in haste, the f-uth of 
facts fares ill , but in the general result the whole 
opinion of the country is mirrored more completely 
than anywhere in Europe It is the statements of 
events and of the opinions of public men that tell 
They would tell even more but for the inaccuracies 
frequent in papers of the second rank and rarely 
corrected, yet here, as elsewhere, these do not prevent 
the average man from assuming that what he sees 
in print is likely to be true Editorial articles count 
for less than in England or France few people 
swear by their favourite paper, as many still do in 
England, and the names of editors and of writers of 
leading articles are scarcely known to the public Hardly 
more than six or seven men have, during the last thirty 
years, become familiar and personally influential figures 
in the world of political journalism, great as is the 
literary talent which many have displayed Thus the 
profession does not offer that opening to a public career 
which It has often done in France and sometimes in 
England, though the proprietor of a widely circulated 
paper or group of papers may become a political figure, 
and even se“k high office bv bringing himself before the 
public Scarcely ever has a leading statesman controlled, 
as in France, a newspaper which habitually pushed 
his views or urged his personal claims, so it may be 
assumed that this form of advocacy or advertisement 
would prove unprofitable Press hostility directed 
against a statesman, not by mere abuse, which seldom 
tells, but by persistently recalling errors he has com- 
mitted, or (more rarely) by inventing and repeating 
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gross calumnieSj can injure his prospects more than 
praise, however Ia\ash, can improve them. Men have 
been “ boomed " into popularity and power more fre- 
quently in England than in America. Does this argue 
the presence of more discernment in the public ? 

Partisanship also, ue. the indiscriminating support of 
a political party, is rather less marked in American than 
in European journals, the former holding a more inde- 
pendent attitude, and bestowing their censures on one 
or other party* with reference less to their professed 
political principles than to their action at any particular 
time or their attitude on any particular issue. This 
increases their n eight with thoughtful readers, and has 
a wholesome influence on party chiefs, who know they 
must expect criticism even from the organs to which 
they usually look for support. To be wounded in the 
house of your fnends, though a painful, is sometimes a 
profitable experience. 

Though the Press as a whole is at least as important 
a factor in the working of government as it is anywhtfre 
else in the world, no single paper is as powerful as 
some have been in England, m France, in Italy, in 
Australia, and in Argentina. This is due to the size of 
the countr)'. The range ofa journal which can be read in 
the forenoon of its issue is confined to some few hundreds 
of miles, and though the utterances of the very best 
papers are widely read and largely quoted much further 
off, or may have their riews telegraphed all over the 
Union, they have no great hold on a distant public. 
The ascendancy of any wealthy proprietor or group of 
proprietors influencing a large proportion of the voters 
by impressing on them, day after day and week after 
neck, one set of views and the same one-sided statement 
of facts or alleged facts, is a danger only in the sphere 
of foreign relations. In that sphere plausible false- 
hoods and persistently malignant misrepresentation of 
the character and purposes of another people may do 
. infinite mischief. One form of such misrepresentation 
"•s to pick out and reprint any unfriendly utterances 
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that appear m the newspapers, perhaps contemptible 
and without influence, of the countr) which it is desired 
to injure 

The exposure and denunaaoon of municipal mis- 
government and corruption is among the greatest 
services which the American Press — including some 
religious and other non political weeklies — performs 
We have seen how largely these evils sprang from 
the ignorance or apath) of the respectable classes,” 
who constantlj need to be awakened from their torpor, 
and dnven to support the too scanty band ot civic 
reformers European observers, offended by the ex 
cesses to which the passion for publicity can run in the 
United States, sometimes fail to realise how many 
evils the incessant vigilance of the press prevents 
or helps to cure V hether its faults, which were 
thought to have been aggravated with the upspnnging 
of some papers of a low type in the end of last century, 
have tended to decrease in later years is a question which 
some judicious observers answer by saying that the 
best papers have grown better and the worst papers 
worse On several great occasions, and notably during 
the course of the recent War, the Press rendered 
conspicuous services to the nation as an exponent of 
instructed and thoughtful opinion 

Since It was on the Average Man and his civic virtue 
that the founders of the Republic relied for the working 
of Its institutions, it is well to consider that generalized 
being, taking a sort or composite photograph from many 
individuals, and inquiring how for his power of forming 
a sound opinion has justified the confidence reposed m 
him As the characteristic type of the Average Man, 
take the native Araencan landowning farmer in the 
Northern and especially m the Middle W estern and 
North-Western States, where he is seen at his best 
for in New England he has been largely replaced by 
the new immigrant not yet thoroughly Americanized 
With the farmer one may couple the storekeeper or 
artisan of those smaller towns which have a sort of rural 
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colour. These two classes, and particularly the former, 
are specifically American products, the like of whom 
one finds nowhere else, independent and fairly well edu- 
cated. Though sometimes querulous, as are agriculturists 
generally, accustomed to complain of the weather, 
they would, but for their resentment at the exploitation 
they suffer at the hands of financial interests, be 
as nearly satisfied with thrir lot as man is e\’er likely 
to be. 

The normal member of these classes has a great 
pride in his country' and a sense of his own duty to it. 
He follows the course of national and State politics, not 
assiduously, but with fair intelhgence and attention, 
usually voting at elections, though apt to leave political 
work to be done by the party organization. He is 
overprone to vote the party ticket, whatever names arc 
put Of! it, and needs to be made to feel his own interest 
affected before he will join in a reforming movement. 
Shrewd, and critical of the motives and character of poli- 
ticians, he is rather less suspicious than is the English 
or French peasant, because he has confidence in his 
own shrewdness, is socially the equal of the politicians, 
and quite as well instructed as most of them. But 
his horizon is limited. His thought, like his daily 
work moves in a small circle ; his imagination fails to 
grasp conditions unlike those of his own life. Thus 
he is not well qualified to form a judgment on the 
larger questions of policy. Working hard to secure 
decent comfort for his family, he does not understand 
the value of special knowledge, thinks one man as 
good as another for official work, refuses to pay salaries 
to a judge or an administrator tv.ice or thnee as large 
as his own net income. Not versed in economic 
principles, and seldom fitted by education to comprehend 
them when stated, he may fall a prey to plausible 
fallacies, and be captured by s-ague promises to redress 
cric\’ances of which he feels the pinch. 

But if he be no good judge of measures, he is no bad 
ju\|ge of men. Here bis sbrevrdness helps him ; here 
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his respect for honesty and courage comes in When 
he recognizes in any public man uprightness, firmness, 
and a sincere desire to serve the public, he is ready to 
trust and to follow, rarelv withdrawing a confidence 
once given A strong State Governor or Mayor who 
fights the politicians of the Legislature in the public 
interest, speaking clearly to the plain people, and 
above the suspicion of selfish motives, can count upon 
his vote, even against the party organization It 
was by the confidence of average men of this type 
that Abraham Lincoln was earned to the Presidency, 
and that Governor Hughes of New York was enabled 
to bend to his will the party machine that had been 
ruling that grea‘ State These men who till the land 
they own are solid and intelligent, one of the great 
assets of the republic 

Of some qualities which the American people as a 
whole show in their political life little need be said, 
because it is hard to determine how far these are due to 
democratic habits, how far to national character, i e to the 
original English character as modified by physical and 
economic conditions in a new country, as well as (in a 
lesser degree) b) admixture with other races Still, as we 
are considering how American democracy works, it may 
be observed that they are an impressionable people, among 
whom excitement rises suddenly and spreads fast, 
quickened by the contagion of numbers Communication 
is so easy and swift over the Continent that the same im 
pulse seems to possess every one at the same moment, as 
if all were assembled, like the Athenians, in one huge 
public meeting It is then that the cunningly devised 
divisions of power and other constitutional checks are 
found serviceable for at such moments opinion is apt to 
be intolerant of opposition, and may even resort to extra- 
legal methods of suppressing it But this seldom happens 
In ordinary times that tyranny of the majority ^ which 

I Aa to (t 9 and as to that temltnicj to aeqa eace n the overmastermg power of a 
Urge major ty wh ch 1 hare ventured to call the Fatal sm of the Multitude see 
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Tocqueville described and feared as an evil inherent in 
democracies no longer erists. Independence of mind 
is respected. Even cranks are borne with, nor does 
anf country produce a richer crop. Americans are, 
moreover, a kindly and in normal times an indulgent 
people.^ This was seen half a century ago when 
after the Civil War an unprecedented clemency was 
extended towards those who were then talked of 
as rebels. Still less are they, as most Europeans sup- 
pose, a materialistic people. The race for wealth, not 
really greater than in Western Europe, is a passion 
rather for success in making than for pleasure in 
enjoying a fortune. Nowhere is money so freely given 
to any charitable or other public purpose. Nowhere, 
except perhaps in Italy and France, are intellectual 
attainments so widely honoured. These two last- 
named characteristics may be credited to Democracy, 
which has here instilled a sense of a rich man's duty 
to return to the community a large part of what 
individual energy has won, and which respects achieve- 
ments that reflect credit upon the nation and give it 
a pride in itself. Both sentiments flourish wherever, 
as here, class antagonisms arc overborne by the sense of 
a higher common national life. 

In saying that Public Opinion is the real ruler of 
America, I mean that there exists a judgment and 
sentiment of the whole nation which is imperfeedy 
expressed through its representative legislatures, is not 
to be measured by an analysis of votes cast at elections, 
is not easily gathered from the most diligent study of 
the press, but is nevertheless a real force, impalpable as 
the wind, yet a force which all arc trying to discover 
and ri^rly all to obey. As Andrew Marv’ell wrote : 

There I* on earth a yet diiioer thing. 

Veiled though it be, than Parliament or King. 

I The lOtYerince of ofpoiitioo oeeniona’Jy ohowo donof aiul juit »fter the Great 
W«r wai per\i-» no frratcr thin might hare been eipecteJ in tnj comtry in Sie 
cirtumitinceel and theie were m cueptianal that it would he hirdl/ fur Co judpe the 
people {eneri’JAby luch to irciJent at Che eipnl-ioa from « Sute Lerila ore ef trruia 
metnben nboseVewt had routed hottililp. 
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In and through it, not necessarily at any single given 
moment, but in the long-run, irrespective of temporary 
gusts of passion, the conscience and judgment of the 
people assert themselves, overruling the selfishness of 
sections and the vehemence of party. Illustrations of 
its controlling power are supplied by the progress of 
the various reform movements I must now describe, 
beginning by a short account of the most noteworthy 
changes which have passed upon American public 
sentiment during the last fift> jears that have elapsed 
since I had first the opportunity of studying the 
countrj’ 

The Civil War (1861-1865) was a turning-point in 
the history of opinion, because for the twenty jears 
that preceded it the growing gravity of the Slavery 
conflict had distracted men’s minds from those con- 
stitutional and administrative questions which were not 
directly related to that issue After 1865, and still 
more after 1877, when Federal troops were finally 
withdrawn from the South, the people were set free to 
think of many domestic topics that had been neglected. 
It IS a testimony to the vitality of the nation that 
opinion IS always changing not merely because new 
questions emerge, but because the national mmd has 
been constantly, and is now increasingly, active Few of 
these changes have been due to the recognized leaders 
of the parties. They began, like most American move- 
ments, from a small group, or several small groups, of 
thinkers who saw the evils and sought a cure. Where- 
soever they started, they usually found support in both 
parties, because the evils were felt to be real. The 
professional party politicians, high and low, at first 
discountenanced them, feanng for party solidarity. 
Various was their fate Sometimes, like the seed that 
fell in dry places, they withered away, because the public 
feeling they tried to appeal to was hard ground, and 
failed to respond. Sometimes, slowly pervading one 
party, they captured it, and their doctrines passed into 
Its orthodoxy. Sometimes they caused a schism and 
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created a new party, which did its work in affecting the 
views of both the older parties, and then subsided, its 
adherents returning to their former allegiance without 
abjuring their tenets. These phenomena, Vihich may 
be traced far back in the annals of America, illustrate the 
tendency of its party organizations to become ossified 
when left to themselves. They need to be shaken 
up and have new life breathed into them by the 
independent thought of individuals or groups. They 
exist for Offices rather than for Principles. If the 
party sptem had exerted the same power over minds 
as it did over offices, it would long ago have ruined 
the country. 

Among the changes and tendencies characteristic 
of the democratic spirit in America, none has been 
better worth studying than the dying down of the old 
tendency to aggression abroad. The sentiment which 
favours peace and respects the rights of neighbouring 
States has grown slowly but steadily. It is true that 
there have been two wars within the last twenty-ti^o 
years. That against Spain might probably have been 
avoided, for with a little more patience Spam could have 
been forced to retire from Cuba, the long-continued 
misgovernment of which had roused American sym- 
pathy, but the war, though it brought about the annexa- 
tion of the Philippines, had not been prompted by the 
lust for conquest. A significant evidence of disin- 
terestedness was given when the United States abstained 
from annexing Cuba, and again when, having been subse- 
quently obliged to despatch troops thither to restore 
order, those troops were soon withdrawn. From 1911 
onwards the disturbed condition of Mexico, where 
American citizens were frequently injured, suggested 
armed occupation, to be probably followed by the 
acquisition either of the northern provinces or of the 
wholeWuntry. But the temptation was resisted. A 
financi^ protectorate has been established over the 
so-caUe^“ republics " of Haiti and San Domingo, whose 
disorders\seemed to call for a benevolent intervention, 
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but there are no signs of any wish to take over the 
general government of communities, one of which is 
no better than a piece of savage Africa placed in the 
Caribbean Sea ^ The old talk about forcing or tempting 
Canada into the Union has ceased to be heard, and the 
relations between the two peoples, dwelling peaceably 
along an undefended frontier of three thousand miles, 
are more cordial than ever before Of the unselfish 
motives which brought America into the Great War 
to defend what she held to be a righteous cause, 
there is no need to speak The immense army which 
she raised and the prowess which her soldiers and 
sailors showed have fostered among the people no 
militaristic spirit, no desire for the conquest of new 
dominions « 

When he turns to the domestic sphere, the observer 
discerns two tendencies that may seem, but are not 
really, divergent One is the disposition to leave the 
Southern States alone to deal with the difficulties which 
the presence of a large negro population creates The 
Fifteenth Amendment to the Constitution, intended to 
secure equal electoral rights to the negro, has been 
successfully evaded by the whites of the South, yet 
the proposals made thirty years ago to restore those 
rights by Federal action have been quietly dropped 
But while in this matter Federal intervention was dis- 
approved, the powers of the National Government 
were simultaneously growing in other directions, and 
the rights reserved to the States by the Constitution 
have been correspondingly narrowed Decisions of the 
Supreme Court have extended, and Federal legisla 
tion by Congress has made more effective, the powers 
exercisable over railways and commerce Public senti 
ment went still further and induced Congress to pass 

* Some measure ot ftnanc >1 cootrol ha* also been assumed over N caraeua and 
Honduras 

* Upon iht thsnjed itt wd« ol <h« U S to miU ^utst on* the tctenl book of 
Professor Mar Farraci Tht De% lopna af it Un ed S a e aod upon the rebt ons 
of the US to Great br Cam and Canada the book of Professor Dunn ng e r tied 

CinuyofPtace may be usefully consulted 
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Acts for the regulation of child labour, which the 
Supreme Court held invalid because inv’ading a pro- 
vince clearly reserved to the States. An Amendment to 
the Constitution (the Sixteenth) has authorized Congress 
to levy an income-tax, another (the Seventeenth) has 
changed the mode of electing the Senate, and more 
recently (1919) the world has been startled by an Amend- 
ment (the Eighteenth) prohibiting the production and sale 
of intoxicating liquors over the whole Union, this having 
been hitherto a matter which seemed, on the old con- 
stitutional lines, to be altogether within the sphere of 
the States.*- So, too, an Amendment extending the 
electoral suffrage to women over the whole Union was 
carried in 1920, a change which, whatever its merits or 
demerits, deprives the States of what the framers of 
the Constitution held to be an essential principle of the 
Federal system. 

This apparently light-hearted readiness to alter a 
Fundamental Instrument which had, save for the three 
Civil War Amendments, stood unchanged from 1804 
till 1912, and the proposal of other amendments now 
treated as matters for serious discussion, indiate a 
decline in that veneradon for the time-honoured Con- 
stitution which had ruled the minds of preceding genera- 
tions. The three first-named amendments were carried 
by large majorities, neither part}' organization opposing. 

The United States has fel^ quite as folly as any 
European countr}’, the influence of that philanthropic 
impulse which has stirred the more advanced peoples 
of the world within the nineteenth centuty*, growing 
stronger with the years as they pass. 

The legislation which that impulse has prompted 
seems to be the result of three converging forces— 
the sentiment of human equality which creates and 


* dccUrc Ibtt Uu* wbicli » *f enacted ly Coegrnt 

»nd tie re^auite numter of State X.«^t«latiim «ooij un^ueitiomUjr Iw cafriM 
if lulroitted to t popular rote. It* torceu i* iienied partly to tie dj* ie for the 
“ la'oon*," owned »nd run bypowerfaJineDiponted tompinie*. k«t »• •l*9d«inea to 
be latge’y dueto tbe belief titt .t von'disot ef'o’* *"'1 porerfytut 

iDcreaie the productire power of tie oatKB. Eoth tie*e rrtult* ire tiU he'« ao-wa 
licmtelre* wilhio lie Ust few moDtht. 
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accompanies democratic government, a keener sympathy 
with human suiTenng, and a fear among the educated 
classes that if they do not promote laws securing better 
conditions of life to the masses, the latter will attain 
those conditions for themselves by an over hasty use 
of their votes, or, failing legal methods, by violence 
For more than half a century American public opinion, 
warmly philanthropic in the more advanced and best 
educated parts of the country, has caused the enactment 
of many measures for bettering the health, comfort, 
and education of the poorer classes, and improving in 
every way the conditions of labour As these things 
have to be effected by laws, and laws have to be 
administered by public authorities, reformers invoke 
the State , while the Labour organizations, desiring 
to throw more and more into its hands, advocate the 
nationalization of some great industries The old 
doctrines of individual self-help and latssez fatre have 
been thrown overboard, and the spirit of paternalism 
waxes strong So far as respects regulation of conduct 
and the protection of the worker, the State has already 
become a significant factor, though it does not police 
the citizen as in Germany, nor undertake the direct 
management of industries after the manner of Australia 
and New Zealand ^ All this has been the doing, 
not of the parties, but of a public opinion at work 
in both parties, which aims at amending institutions, 
because it is hoped to obtain from them when amended 
certain social and economic benefits which the people 
desire The machinery is to be repaired m order to 
secure a larger output 

Though often descnbed as socialistic, this movement 
has had its source in a sense of human brotherhood 
seeking to mitigate the inequalities of fortune, rather 
than in any Collectivistic theories imported from Germany 
by the disciples of Marx The professedly Socialist 
parties of America count some native Americans among 

^ As to the movement inn Dakota aeep 148 pM There s no freat tendency to 
wards nat onal lat on of industr esettqitintheadvinced Sect ons of the Soc al »t party 
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their leaders, but find most of their support in the recent 
immigrants from Europe, and they grow slowly. One of 
them runs candidates in national elections, but its vote 
has hitherto been small.* 

More important, and more directly operative in 
politics, are three streams of opinion so intimately con- 
nected each with the others that they must be considered 
together. These are : (i) hatred or the Money Power, 
and especiallyof those large incorporated companies and 
monopolistic combinattons through which wealth chiefly 
acts; (2) disgust at the workings of the party Machine, 
and the methods of nomination by which it distributes 
offices to its adherents; (3) anger at the corruption and 
maladministration which have prevailed in the great cities. 
These three sources of evil are linked in the minds 
of public-spirited and energetic citizens as three heads 
of the hvdra which must be shorn off together if the 
monster is to be destroyed. The great corporations have 
used the party Machine to get what they want. The 

e Machine is seen at its worst in the cities, and draws 
their bad conditions most of its illicit gainS) so to 
kill the Machine would be both to reclaim the cities and 
to cripple the power of money in politics.® Three voices 
of discontent or aspiration were heard : Free the people 
from the yoke of the Money Power and the monopolies ; 
Free the voters from the tyranny of the Machine j Free 
the masses from the depressing conditions of their life. 
How were these objects to be attained ? By the People 
itself, that is, by its direct action in law-making. Legis- 
latures have been tried, and failed, for they have been 


» Anarchism *n<l Syndicslum are of cODoe abo at work hire and there, anjl laho«r 
diapufc* bare W to lome njtfrJeri aoi to much Tioleace, cipeciillv la theoiininj district*, 
where there are large was, ea of new tmiracr"'** I*"' both the eolume of lodustria' 
UDteat and the strength of «tremj,e ae«.oiia are lea* than u frsoce, Italy, or 

• Speakingoftheactionoftbemonrypower.ct-rreJidentW.H TaftsaiJ. ^otaU 

was brought about by direct torruplioo,i«t much was eflected through more uiiiJiOu 
inlloence, and by fumiihiag the fund* that political eiigeECim m important elfctoril 
rooteita caHed lor. The time waa. and weau fcnow it, »nen m many rf *e 

of the great eorrofJtionj of the eouotiy.orjefi for the delivery of delegate* ui a eoar - 

tion and of members of the legislature fof purpose* of corporate control were isioM 
with the lame feeling of confidence in their folfilaieot ai an order for ,, 

nuvhinery or the enlargement of the pay-roll " (TAe Sipu c/tif Tr^et, idJreii bef 
Electrical Manufictuteta' Club, N’<nen.bet6, 1913, il-t:)- 
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corrupted by the money power and controlled by the 
Machine. Let us invoke the People to set things right. 
Thus there arose a wave of democratic sentiment which 
swept over the country, prompted by the sense of 
practical grievances, but drawing strength also from 
that doctrine of Popular Sovereignty to which the 
multitude respond now as they did in the days of Jeffer- 
son, and again in those of Andrew Jackson. 



CHAPTER XLV 


RECENT REFORMIKO MOVEMENTS 

Efforts to reform the Primaries 

The changes which this reforming spirit seeks to 
eifect in the structure and working of the government 
(National, State, and Municipal) may be classed under 
four heads : 

' Reforms in the working of partj* organizations. 

Reforms in the modes of appointing officials. 

Reforms in the structure or city governments. 

Transfer of legislative power from representative as- 
semblies to the citizens voting at the polls. 

The second and third of these are closely connected 
with and largely dependent on the first, which may be 
briefly described as the reform of the system of party 
organization by breaking the power of the Machine and 
restoring to the people at large that right of choosing 
candidates which the Machine had wrested from them. 
Its history is instructive. 

It will be remembered that the scheme of party 
organization was based on the Primary meeting of 
all members of a political party within a given electoral 
area for the purpose of (a) selecting party’ candidates, 
(^) n^ing delegates to sit in a party’ convention, and 
(c) appointing a Committee to take charge of local 
party work. This scheme, sound in principle, for 
it was aV recognition of the right of the members of a 
party noi only to formulate their own polic)', rejecting 
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the dictation of leaders, but also to settle beforehand 
who should be their candidate, rested on three postu- 
lates; 

All good citizens will attend their Primary 

When met in their Pnmary they will honestly try 
to find the best candidates, * e those trustworthy men 
who are most likelj to win the election 

Capable and trustworthy men will be willing to be- 
come candidates if chosen by the other members of the 
party 

The second and third postulates seem to follow 
naturally from the first If the members of the party 
as a whole attend the Pnmary, the sense of public duty 
which brings them there will make them take pains to 
select trustworthy men, and will dispose such men to 
accept the candidacy tendered There may be mixed 
motives, as everywhere, but since the aim of the 
majority will be to secure a good choice, the meeting will 
go right 

None of the conditions which theory postulated had 
been in fact fulfilled Comparatively few members 
attended, while some who would have attended were 
excluded because too independent Thus the Primaries 
did not truly represent the party When the Primary 
met, opposition, if any, to the names put forward by the 
Committee was over-borne by its henchmen, and often 
outwitted by a partisan Chairman who ruled questions 
of order against them Accordingly in the cities and 
wherever there was a pretty dense population dominated 
by a Ring, the choice of candidates, delegates, and Com 
mittee men was dictated by the Ring The reform 
needed, therefore, was to eliminate fraud in making up 
the party roll, and force as well as fraud in the conduct 
of business at the Pnmary This was sought by the 
novel and drastic method of turning what had. been, a 
(private) party Meeting into a (public) Election (by 
polling) at which the atizens should be entitled to vote 
(<3) for the selection of party candidates, (^) for the 
Selection of delegates to a party Convention, (c) for 
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the members of the local party Committee. All this has 
now been done in practically every State, though with 
an endless variet}’ of details in the provisions of the 
various State laws. Rules are laid down for the making 
up of the roll of members of a party, for the conduct 
and modes of voting at the Direct Priraar)- election (as 
it is now called), for the prevention of bribery, fraud, and 
violence, in fact for all the matters that have to be 
prescribed as respects the regular public elections to a 
legislature or any public office. This legal recognition 
of Party as a public political institution, this application 
of statutorj' regulation to w/iaf had theretofore been 
purely voluntary’ and extra-legal associations of citizens, 
strikes Europeans as a surprising new departure in 
politics. American reformers, however, had been so 
long accustomed to regard their parties as great political 
forces, national institutions which tor good or for ill 
ruled the course of politics, that they jumped at any 
method of overthrowing a corrupt system, and were not 
in the mood to be arrested by anjlhing savouring 
of constitutional pedantry. Nothing weaker than the 
arm of the law seemed to them capable of dernocratizing 
that nominating machinery which had been Worked by a 
selfish oligarchy. 

The movement, which began in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century, ran like wildfire from State to State 
over the Union, for much as the professional politicians 
disliked it, they found it hard to resist what upon 
the face of it was meant to enlarge the freedom of 
the ordinary citizen. Some States, however, went 
further than others, applying a Primary’ Ejection to 
candidacies for all State offices, including those of 
Governor and Senator, and allowing the voter, in a 
Presidential year, to indicate his prefcrciicc for a 
particular party man who aspires to be selected, in the 
nominating National Convention of his party, as its 
candidate for the Presidenej’. Some States recognize 
what they [call "unofficial Primaries,” and s<jmc allow 
Conventions to retain nominating functions which 
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others transfer to Direct Pnmanes ^ The most import 
ant difference between these State laws is that between 
the Open and the Closed Primary In the former 
kind of election citizens belonging to any political 
part) are admitted to vote together for any of the 
persons put forward to be chosen as candidates, so that 
a Democrat ma) vote for a Republican, or a Republican 
for a Democrat, though it is sometimes provided that all 
votes cast for an) person shall be counted for him only 
as a candidate of the part) upon whose ticket his name 
is written The power to vote irrespective of party 
may seem in so far good that it enables members of one 
party to ‘ give a hrt to able men or moderate men 
who belong to the other, but it might doubtless be 
turned to less worthy uses The Closed Primary permits 
the enrolled members of a party to vote only for persons 
who belong to their own part), and this is sometimes 
secured by requiring each party ticket to be of a 
distinctive colour, so that no Republican can use a 
Democratic ticket, his vote being rejected if he does 
Some State laws require every voter to declare himself 
to belong to a particular party before he can vote , some 
go so far as to make him pledge himself to support that 
party at the election next following with a view to which 
the Primary is held The persons whose names are on 
the ballot paper have of course been nominated as the law 
directs, cither by their respective party organizations or 
by a prescribed number of citizens through a petition, 
this latter giving a chance to independent candidates 
The whole process is hedged round by an elaborate 

* Tie general use ol D icct Prraaiet he* not destroyed Convent ons These 
coQt due to be he d for the pu pose of adopt ng a p atfo m and se ecting members of the 

State Comm ttee and a some States they choose delegates to the Nat onal (Pres dent al) 
Convent on Somet mes moreover th^are used for aecunng patty agreement upon 
the persons to be voted for at the legallv proT ded D ect Pr manes for the select on 
0 cand dates s nee the patty vote s oed go dance as to haw they ihall vote thereat 
Thus a th d or prel m nary vot og s added 

In some p a es cand dates for Coogress for State offices and fo local offices are 
nom nated n D rect Pr mar ea sobje t to the reno rement that to succeed a cand date 
must secure 35 per cent of the votes Cast If no one rece Tea that percentage the cho ce 
goes ove to a Convent on Nom oat ons for State and D str ct judge are made at 
Convent ons 
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code of rules often so complicated as to invite quib- 
blings and evasions, opening doors to controvers}' and 
litigation. 

The Direct Primary is, constitutionally regarded, a 
large addition to the electoral machinery of the country, 
throwing upon it a new function the practice of which 
had become too formidable to be left as a custom un- 
regulated by law. It prefixes to the election for office 
a prelimtnarj' secret election by which the electors 
determine who are to be the party candidates for or 
against whom they are subsequently going to vote, i.e. 
they vote to decide for whom they are going to vote sub- 
sequently. An elector enabled to v'ote for any person, no 
matter by whom proposed, whose name appears on 
the list of candidates for nomination, is set free from 
one of his former difficulties, that of finding himself 
obliged to choose between two sets of men whom 
he probably equally’ distrusts, the candidates of his 
own party, whom its Organization has forced upon 
him, and the candidates of the other party, presumably 
no better. But the other old difficult)’ remains. How is 
he to know when he comes to vote at the Direct Primary 
which of the men on the tickets are, and which 
are not, capable and trustworthy ? Unless the office 
to be filled is an important one, like that of Senator 
or Governor, he may know nothing of the names 
on a ticket.^ He needs to be informed and advised. 
Who so fit, or at any rate so ready, to advise him as the 
Organization of his party? It knows everything about 
evety’body. It has pot on the ticket the names of those 
upon whom it wishes the candidacy to fall. Accordingly, 
while the educated “ good citizen ” n-ho giv’es constant 
attention to public affairs has more independence than 
under the old system of packed Primaries, the avenge 
members of the party — ^and they are the vast majority — 
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will still be inclined to follow the lead the Organization 
gives Thus the new Direct Pnmaries have not killed — 
perhaps not even crippled — ^the Machine, though they 
have given it a great deal of trouble, compelling it to add 
the worry of a preliminary campaign and preliminary poll- 
ing for nominations for office to the prc existing campaign 
and polling at the election to office, and obliging it to 
devise new contrivances for hoodwinking and roping in the 
voters Some one has remarked, “A new set of reforms 
will always be needed so soon as the professional 
politicians have learnt how to get round the last set ” 
It is not, however, the Machine only that is worried 
Although the official expenses of a Direct Primary 
are a charge (like those of the elections to offices) on 
the public treasury, the other expenses which a man 
desiring to be selected as candidate must incur, and 
the labour of the campaign he must oratorically 
conduct if he aspires to such an office as a Senator- 
ship, are practically doubled * He must create a special 
campaign organization for the Primary elections and 
must travel over the State recommending himself to 
the electors of his own party as the fittest man to be 
their standard-bearer in the fight If he wins, a 
second campaign against the candidates of the other 
parties awaits him ^ 

Which is the best form of the Direct Primary and 
how much good its introduction has effected are ques- 
tions, much debated in the United States, on which it 
may be still too soon to pronounce a final judgment 
The power of the Machines in the cities has not been 
overthrown, and it may be feared that the profes- 
sional politicians are discovering how to circumvent the 
new laws and regain all the power which these have 

I A Pr mary Campa gn n W tconam tome jeart ago coat the cand datea more than 

58oo 000 (gbout ^160 oool, 

‘ Though the Pr maty Campa gn 9 a contest not between part es but between 
r vaj aap ranta for office w thin the same party t often happens that the v ews ot the 

of personal controversy nvolved whch creates feuds wilhn the party and reveals 
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tried to wrest from them.' For European readers the 
details just given have litde interest, but they point 
two morals for Europeans as well as for Americans. 
The enactffient of such laws witnesses to the influence 
which the zeal of a few earnest reformers, well ser\'cd 
by the press, can exert upon a public which has 
begun to feel that something is wrong. Yet on 
the other hand the remedy adopted seems almost a 
counsel of despair, for it is an admission that the 
bright illusions of those early days, when it was 
believed that good citizens would bestir themselves 
to And good candidates and elect At men, have been 
so belied by events that when the faults of a bad system 
have been long tolerated it becomes scarcely possible 
for the action of individual citizens, honest, but busy 
with other things, to effect a cure. That must be ex- 
pected not from them but only at the hands of the law. 

Why is this so ? Wherein lies this extraordinary 
strengtn of the party Machine which enables it, like 
one of the giant climbing plants of a Brazilian forest, 
to grasp so tightly the tree which it cncoils that it has 
grown to be strong as that tree itself? 

The American party Organization has_ four roots, 
each of which has struck deep, and from these it flrairs 
its sustenance. 

'■One is the Spoils s)'stem, which supplies what may 
be called the fuel for stoking the furnace. 

•The second is the existence of opportunities for 
illicit gam which attach to the position of a legislator 
in a State or a city, and to many city official posts. 


1 Professer Mermm uys -Some Bo»«« mn vtoaierief wby they 
Direct Primary I»w, lome rtlormen «e «oQ<lenn; why they neoureJ it.” (Cuet™ 
by Pro dent CooJnow, MuHriipa/ p l+y ) .... i 

^ On the other h*nJ. the Ute Pro/eMor Jewe Mecy (of GnaDCll. lowi', »nlhor of 
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ohjerver write* to me that Uk D rect Primary hai leiieced the 

.f I. ™l - b.. b„„™. - 1.1 b, ... r." 

the State! any better official* than iheyliw before 
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v/The third is the multipliaty of elections, so confusing 
to the ordinar) man that he needs to be told for whom, 
among a large number of names on the ticket, he is to 
cast his vote, and involving such a mass of organizing 
work that a large bod} of acti\e workers, directed b} 
supenor officers, !<= needed to keep the part\ going and 
give It a chance of v,inmng elections and rewarding its 
adherents with offices 

'■The fourth, itself partly due to the immense number 
of elections, has been the habit of \oting at all elections 
the ticket of one or other of the National parties, what- 
ever the local issues, a habit the more remarkable because 
few of the reallj significant issues coincide with the 
lines which divide the parties To the rank and file 
party allegiance became a sort of religion, but one 
consisting in external observances rather than in feeling 

ReroRMS iv the Method or choosing 
State Officials 

A capital fault of the electoral s)stem has been the 
practice of requiring the citizens to vote at the same time 
for an enormous number of elective posts, Federal, 
State, and Municipal, the names of the candidates for 
all of these being on the same ballot paper, with the 
inevitable result that the voters, unable to judge between 
the fit and the unfit, were obliged to vote as the party 
Organizations bade them The remedy of placing 
these two latter elections at a different time from the 
Federal ^ is open to the objection that the calling the 
citizens too often to the polls leads to abstentions For 
State elections another expedient is available It is to 
reduce the number of elective posts, transfernng all but 
the most important of these to the nomination of the State 
Governor To give to the voters the election of a State 
Secretary of State, who may in some States be little more 
than a head clerk, or of a Surveyor - General or State 

1 Th«», howcTer ire on y (a) oI the Pres datul electors (i) of representatives m 
Congress and (e) 0' a Senator 
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Printer, or State Superintendent of public instruction, is 
merely to hand over these |>osts as spoils to the party 
Machine, which puts on its ticket the men it selects for 
them. Better leave these offices to the appointment of 
the Governor, who will be responsible to the opinion of the 
people for the exercise of the function.^ The nominal 
power of the citizens when they have to mark a ballot- 
paper containing many names, only two or three of whom 
they know, acquires some r^ity when officials, whom 
the Governor can use as a sort of Cabinet, are appointed 
by him, for he is the one prominent figure whose action 
the public can watch, and who can be judged by the 
quality of the men he chooses as well as by the sort 
of work he does. This so-called Short Ballot ” move- 
ment, applicable also to municipal elections, has made 
great progress of late years. It deserves support, for 
the more the voting paper is reduced by taking out of 
it offices whose occupants can be as well or better chosen 
in some other way, the more efficiently can the voter dis- 
charge his functions. 

The discontent which seeks to remedy economic 
hardships by using the Stale to oust the action of com- 
panies held to be oppressing the people has recently 
Decn found in a remarkable new departure made by 
North Dakota. There recently arose among the fanners, 
who constitute the majority of the inhabitants of this 
vast but thinly peopled State, a movement embodied in 
an organization called the People’s Non-Partisan League, 
which captured the Ic^slature and the governorship, 
ousting the old parties, and entrusted to State authori- 
ties the management of those branches of work in which 
the farmers are most interested, such as the running of 
grain elevators and the handling of freight consigned 

• One of tbc most promioent Governor* of wrent jrsr*, Corernor (cow Secitof) 
Johaion of Citiforaii, hi, ofcsrrvrtf . "The nunor omcri on a Slitr ticket are not 

ehosto h.v the people^ beciuae la the natore of ihin/a the people cinoot koow 
the cindiditea or their (juilitie* With the attention of the Eleflorite focuiseil on one 
ortnofe or the eoaificuoua ofSce* the power with rrtpeet to ihoe oioof o®"* " 
much more eertiinly m the hinj, of the peop'e." (I ^oote fron, a hook entitled Sxip 
«/ Ike CiLfirmi JjtptUnrt ef/tfff, by IVfr Franklin Uichborn. worth rtadinf for it, 
iotrreating defuls rrj,rJiOj the wo^n^of a State tejula'ore) 
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to Eastern markets This expenment, prompted by a 
sense of grievances suffered — that, for instance, regarding 
the use of elevators was a very real one — is the boldest 
which any State has jet tried in the field of economic 
action Europeans would call this State Socialism, but 
It IS meant to be merely a practical attack on existing evils, 
and there is no sympathy, beyond that which one kind 
of discontent may have with another, between the 
Socialistic Communism of a theoretic European type and 
these landowning farmers who are thinking of their own 
direct interests The movement has seemed to be spread 
ing in the North Western States but it may not last 

Want of space forbids me to describe with the fulness 
Its significance might demand another notable improve- 
ment in State Government which consists in a reorganiza 
tion of the administrative departments, placing these 
under heads appointed b) the Governor, making these 
heads into a sort of Cabinet (resembling the Presi 
dent’s Cabinet in the National Government), which 
while discharging executive functions under his super- 
vision can also act as his advisers on general policy 
They are appointed by him, so that he is responsible 
to the people for their conduct , and they serve for the 
length of his term, but may be reappointed by his 
successor, as they will probably often be if they 
have ‘ made good ’ Each of them is also morally 
answerable to public opinion, because the scope of his 
work IS clearly marked out This reform is, or will 
be, in many States, accompanied by the presentation 
of an annual Budget setting forth in a clear and 
orderly form the items of revenue and expenditure ^ 
Five or six States have already adopted schemes of this 
nature, and others are following in their wake The plan, 
while It reduces the undue number of popular e ections, 
and conduces to economy and effiaency, has the further 
merit of strengthening the foundations of fhe Federal 

' Til s mp ovewent interett ag »s a Jiirtber Jliutnt oa c/ the reforming ip r t 
m the States had up 1 1 1919 been adapted in 39 States the preparat on of the Budget 
be ng entrusted (m most of them) c ther to the Goremor or to a Board of wh ch he s 
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system by checking the tendency towards centralization, 
and by giving the State Governments a further hold on 
the people, stimulating their interest in honest non- 
partisan administration.* 

For the Judiciary, though it is the branch of State 
government which most needs attention, the reform 
movement has not yet accomplished much. In some 
States terms of judicial service have been lengthened, 
larger salaries allotted to the judges of the higher 
courts, and efforts made to simpUty procedure.* So 
in some States there have been attempts to “ take the 
Judiciary out of politics ” by announcing that candidates 
for the Bench are not being run by the parties or 
included in the party ticket. But the plan of choosing 
State judges for life, or long terms, and ginne the choice 
to a responsible Governor instead of to popular election, 
makes little way against the inveterate suspicion which 
assumes the Bench so iifce/y to be influenced by the 
“interests” that the people must needs retain and 
frequently exercise the power of direct choice. In 
retaining it, the people defeat their own wishes T^herever 
a Ring rules, because since I't is to the Ring that the 
judge looks for re-election, he is more its servant than if 
he sat for life either by election or by appointment. 


Reforms in City Govern.ment 

It was in the cities, and especially the larger cities, 
that the reforming spirit found the grossest evils and 

* Of tJiii reform la (tie great Su(c of tlhawt. Governor Louden vnCf* la hn 
Meaaigeof 1919 : “The Civil Admini»triO»e Code amouated toirevoli-tioo in Covem- 
rooat. Under 1 1 reorgaaiiitionof morellna I2 9flqardi. Coiiunjiiiona,iod laderecie-t 
•genciei was effected Kme department* with esjenaive real power veated in each 
head have taken the place 0/ thoae todiei wh'cb were aboliihed. . . . The ichcnc 
hai more than juitifi^ the erpeetatimv formed of ePicieocy and eeooomj eed^ it. 
The Covemof 1* in daily contact with hia admioatralioa in all iti iclivitici. Ucitj 
and harmonp of adminiitratioa have Iccd attamed. and vigour and energy ©f adiTi.r'rtra* 
tioa enhanced." I ^oote from a Snpplemeit bjr jifr A. E Buck to .Va 

Rrtveec for Nov 1919 Mr Buck’* article proecta an latcreatiog view of the virooi 

Y form* thu reform i* taking 10 different State*. 

\ • In iome State* luch 11 New York the eitil procedure in eaie* involvirg *01* 1 

*fuoi* hai been iitDphSed and cheapened »o a* to bring juttice more within the rejca 
the poor. • 
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the hardest tasks Those evils sprang from two 
sources, the defective forms of city government and 
the power of the party sjstem The division of power 
and responsibility between an elected Mayor, elected 
municipal councils, and officials directlj elected on the 
model of the State governments, offered abundant 
opportunities for peculation, corruption, and jobber), 
offences it was hard to discover, and the blame for which 
it was even harder to fix After many experiments, the 
view prevailed that simplicity was the best security 
the functions of councils were narrowed and their power 
reduced, while that of the Mayor was increased by 
entrusting appointments to him and giving him a general 
responsibility for the control of affairs Along with this 
the pernicious practice of interfering b^ State statutes 
with municipal governments was checked and the 
principle of ‘ Home Rule for Cities ’ largely enforced 
This concentration of power in a Mayor, tried m various 
forms, gave good results whenever the ' better element ” 
among the voters could be worked up to nse out of their 
apathy and vote for a strong and honest man irrespective 
of party affiliations ^ 

Before this improvement had spread widel) another 
plan was invented, which the reformers seized upon 
and used to good purpose First tried at Galveston 
in Texas, where a tidal wave had destroyed half the 
city and driven the atizens to extemponze some 
plan for rapid reconstruction, it worked so well as to 
excite general attention, and was adopted by a large 
number of cities both great and small Under this 
plan the whole body of citizens elect a small body 
of persons, varying, in different cities, from three to 
nine, the most frequent number being five, as Com 
missioners to take charge of the chief branches of 
municipal administration, one branch being specially 
allotted to each The terms of office vary from city to 
city, two or four years being the most frequent Usually 

* Cb cago voted in Novembe *9*9 to make ts ba lot non paft san n mun c pal 
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system by checking the tendency towards centralization, 
and by giving the State Governments a further hold on 
the people, stimulating thdr interest in honest non- 
partisan administration.' 

For the Judidary, though it is the branch of State 
government which most needs attention, the reform 
movement has not yet accomplished much. In some 
States terms of judicial service have been lengthened, 
larger salaries allotted to the judges of the higher 
courts, and efforts made to simplify procedure.- So 
in some States there have been attempts to “ take the 
Judiciary out of politics” by announcing that candidates 
for the Bench are not bdng run by the parties or 
included in the party ticket. But the plan of choosing 
State judges for life, or long terms, and giving the choice 
to a responsible Governor instead of to popular election, 
makes little way against the inveterate suspicion which 
assumes the Bench so likely to be influenced by the 
“interests” that the people must needs retain and 
frequently^ exercise the power of direct choice. In 
retaining it, the people defeat thdr own wishes wherever 
a Ring rules, because since it is to the Ring that the 
judge looks for re-election, he is more its servant than if 
he sat for life either by election or by appointment. 


Reforms in Citv Government 
It was in the cities, and especially the larger cities, 
that the reforming spirit found the grossest evils and 

I Of Ui't rd’onn in tlic great State cf Illioois, Coremor LowSen write, m hi, 
Mfiitgecf 1919 “Tlie Civil Adnumtlntive Code atnouated roerevolutioo m Coveni- 
oient Uader t • reorjiniratioDafiDOre tlian tjjBoirdt, Coaimiisroa,, md ladefendent 
•geociev wja effected Niae depertments OTith cxteDsive reel power reited 10 eteb 
betd b>re tikeo the fUce at tbose bodiea wb'cb were tbolirbed . Tbe seberae 
bi, nore tbu, tbe expectaDoos formed of eflicieocy vod econoiny under it 

Tbe Governor ii iq duly coouct vrrcb bu edmioutritioo m all it, actiritiea Uoity 
and bannony of admisiatraeioa bare bees atUiacd. and rifour and energy of adiaiOKtra. 
lion eohinced " 1 quote from a Soppleraent by Mr A E. Buck to Namna! Murreifil 
Rwivta for Nor 1919. Mr Bueb’a article preKota an interesCuig view ot tbe varioui 
forma tbir reform iv rabisf m different Statea 

' In lome Stater (ueb as New York tbe enU procedure m catei invoMn| small 
sums bai been timplified and cbeapeaed ao at to bnog justice more witbia cbe reach 
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the hardest tasks Those evils sprang from two 
sources, the defective forms of city government and 
the power of the party s)stem The division of power 
and responsibility between an elected Mayor, elected 
municipal councils, and officials directl) elected on the 
model of the State governments, offered abundant 
opportunities for peculation, corruption, and jobber), 
offences it was hard to discover, and the blame for which 
it was even harder to fix After many experiments, the 
view prevailed that simplicity was the best security 
the functions of councils were narrowed and their power 
reduced, while that of the Mayor was increased by 
entrusting appointments to him and giving him a general 
responsibility for the control of affairs Along with this 
the pernicious practice of interfering b) State statutes 
with municipal governments was checked and the 
principle of “ Home Rule for Cities ” largely enforced 
This concentration of power m a Mayor, tried in various 
forms, gave good results whenever the ' better element ’ 
among the voters could be worked up to rise out of their 
apathy and vote for a strong and honest man irrespective 
of party affiliations ^ 

Before this improvement had spread wide!) another 
plan was inventea, which the reformers seized upon 
and used to good purpose First tned at Galveston 
in Texas, where a tidal wave had destroyed half the 
city and driven the atizens to extemporize some 
plan for rapid reconstruction, it worked so well as to 
excite general attention, and was adopted by a large 
number of cities both great and small Under this 
plan the whole body of citizens elect a small body 
of persons, varying, in different cities, from three to 
nine, the most frequent number being five, as Com 
missioners to take charge of the chief branches of 
municipal administration, one branch being specially 
allotted to each The terms of office vary from city to 
city, two or four years bemg the most frequent Usually 

* Chicjgo TOteil in November 1919 to make t> ballot non part uo in niun c pal 
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one of the Coinmissioners (or Council) bears the title of 
Mayor, but his powers are much less wide than have 
been those of nearly every Mayor under the older scheme. 
The election works best when made by a general vote 
over the whole city and not by wards. Now and then 
there is a " freak election,” but on the whole the 
men chosen are capable and honest. The principle 
of accountability yields its appropriate fruit, for the 
olHcials are made more responsible to the people 
than when they are subordinated to a city legislature, 
perhaps so numerous that it is difficult to fix blame 
on any members in particular. The ordinary adminis- 
trative i^ork is better done, especially when the Com- 
missioner at the head of a department works it by 
experts whom he chooses, and the blame for jobs is 
more readily fixed on the person in whose department 
they occur. A new development of this form has been 
to appoint five directors of city affairs, taken from the 
prominent commercial men of the city, at small salaries, 
empowering them to engage and pay salaries larger than 
their own to business managers as heads of the city depart- 
ments, or even to commit the whole administrative work 
to a single highly paid ‘‘City Manager” under the 
control, m matters of poUcy, of the Commission, or 
other supreme elective authority, whatever name it may 
bear. This plan, being believed to save money and pro- 
mote efficiency' as well as to take the city offices out of 
politics, has found much favour and been widely adopted.* 
It is the latest word in municipal reform. 

I have dwelt upon these details, some of which 
may have little interest for the European reader, because 
they indicate the active spint of reform which has arisen 
in America, where fca" many years people had “let 
things slide,” and also for the sake of showing how 
public opinion can effect reforms outside the parties 
and with no help from them, relying solely on the appeal 


Thu new** CjtyMinjjer ” plaobad ut OecemVer 1919 been adopipl bj chir.eria 
,o6 lad by oritneace oc la » moidiei form uj £9 other* Mavofal 
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to reason and a sense of civic dut) These \nctones 
for good government were won in principle before 
legislatures began to carr) them out b) lat\ 



From the attempt to mend the party s} stem I pass to 
a change of wider import for the world at large, a reform 
which cuts deep into the framework of representative 
government The faults of nearly all State Legislatures, 
such as corruption, log rolling, the passing ot laws at 
the instance of powerful corporations, and the “ side 
tracking ” by the intrigues of the liquor trade or other 
selfish interests of bills for effecting social and moral 
reforms, have long excited popular displeasure The 
first remedy applied was the imposition of consti- 
tutional restrictions on the powers of the Legislature 
Sessions were shortened and made less frequent, while 
public opinion more and more encouraged Gover- 
nors to veto bad bills and to coerce the legislatures 
into passing those which the reformers demanded 
These modes of action proved insufficient, because con 
stitutional restnctions could be evaded However few 
or short the sessions might be, the legislatures found 
time to play their old tricks, for the members were 
no better, and the temptations offered to them in- 
creased with the wealth of the tempters and the value 
of the benefits they intrigued to secure The more 
drastic method sought for was ultimately found by the 
bolder Western States in the supersession of legislatures 
by the direct action of the whole body of citizens when 
invited either to enact laws at the initiative of some among 
their own number, or vote on the acceptance or rejection 
of laws which the legislature has passed These methods 
are called the Initiative and the Referendum With them 
a third scheme has also been brought forward and adopted 
in some States This is the Recall of legislators, officials, 
and judges by a popular vote before the expiry of the 
term of office for which they were elected As this 
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last affects not merelj’ the Legislative but also the 
Executive and Judicial departments of government, I 
reserv’e an account of it till the Initiative and Referendum 
have been dealt with. 

The origin of the demand for Direct popular legisla- 
tion is traceable to three sources. 

First : A deep-rooted distrust of the State Legislatures 
as not truly representing and obeying the popular will, 
because they fail to pass bills which the people desire, 
and do pass bills which the people do not desire. 

Secondly : Anger at and suspicion of the power of 
wealth, and especially of great incorporated companies 
which, by their influence over legislators, officials, and 
party organizations, are believed to oppress the people 
and to enrich themselves at its expense. 

Thirdly : A desire on the part of certain sections of 
opinion to carry certain particular measures which — so 
these sections believe — could be carried by popular vote 
more easily than by pressing them on the Legislatures. 
Instances have been the Single Tax Law and, in some 
States, anti-hquor laws. 

Fourthly: A faith in the wisdom and righteousness 
of the People which expects from their direct action 
better work for the community than can be had from 
persons chosen to represent them. It is thought that 
a sort of mystical sanctity not susceptible of delegation 
dwells in the Whole People. Its sacramental quality is 
deemed to be weakened in an attempt to transmit it, as if 
it were a wire so imperfectly conductive that the electric 
current was lost in transmission. 

The idea of direct popular legislation is of course not 
new. From the early days of the Republic, Constitutions 
were enacted by popular vote, and the practice of 
amending them by submitting amendments, proposed 
by a Convention or by the Legislature to a vote of 
the whole State, has never been intermitted. Such a 
submission was in effect a Referendum similar to that 
of Switzerland ; and it eidsted before the Swiss Con- 
federation had begun to refer to the people bills passed by 
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the Assembly ^ The two things that are new in American 
State practice are the provisions which allow private 
citizens to prepare and propose to the people, with- 
out the intervention of the legislature, a bill or an 
amendment to the State Constitution, and those which 
enable a prescribed number of private citizens to demand 
that an act passed by the legislature shall be submitted 
to the people for its approval or rejection The former 
of these methods, the Initiative, was in the )ear 1919 
in force in 19 States for laws and in 14 States for 
Constitutional Amendments, while the latter, the Refer 
endum, was in use in ai States Most of the States 
exempt from the application of the Referendum any 
acts which the legislature may declare to be urgent, 
and this power was so often resorted to in Oregon 
that the Governor felt bound to check its abuse by 
vetoing some bills which contained an urgencj clause 
not justified by the nature of the measure The 
number of citizens who may submit an Initiative 
proposal vanes in different States, ranging from 5 per 
cent to per cent , and the number who may 
demand a Referendum vanes from 5 per cent to 10 
per cent There are States in which a fixed number is 
prescribed Many complaints have been made m 
some States regarding the methods employed to obtain 
signatures ^ Associations, some political, some con- 
sisting of interests that conceive themselves to be 
threatened, spend much effort and large sums in 
hiring persons who go round pressing citizens to sign, 
often paying them at the rate of five cents (twopence 
halfpenny) and upwards for their names The average 
cost of an Initiative petition in California is given as 
$7500 (^^1500) It IS admitted that many sign on the 
mere request, some who sign adding that they mean to 
vote against the proposal when the time comes A 
more serious evil has been here and there discovered 

» Aj to the Referenduin n Sw tie Und ee Chap XXIX n Vol I Its use there 
deserves to be compared with the Atner can prac ce 

> See Burnett Opera! on if tie In a vt Sfe endum and Recall n 0 egon 
pp 6^ 74 
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in the insertion of lai^e numbers of forged or unreal 
signatures; and as an illegible signature is not held 
invalid, the temptation to resort to this form of fraud 
is obvious. "I^g-rolling” between the promoters of 
different proposals intended to be submitted at the 
same time is common.^ 

Little or no distinction is made in practice between the 
use of the Initiative in the form of an Amendment to the 
Constitution and in the form of the proposal of an ordinary 
law, so matters which properly belong to the category of 
Laws are constantly put into the form of Amendments, 
because this places them, if carried, out of the reach of 
repeal or alteration by the legislature. The natural 
result is to fill the Constitution with all sorts of minor 
or even trivial provisions unsuited to what was originally 
meant to be a Fundamental Instrument.* This process 
had, however, already gone so far as to have practically 
effaced the distinction between the two kinds of enact- 
ment. A graver abuse is that of trying to mislead the 
people by hiding airay some important change^ likely 
to excite opposition, among other proposals calculated 
to mn support, while describing the amendment by 
the name or one of these latter. This trick has been 
attempted in Oregon. Many proposals made, and some 
adopted, are what Americans call Freak Legislation,” 
originating in the ” fads ” of small sections of the citizens, 
lightly accepted under the pressure of zealous advocates, 
and likely to be before long repealed. Moreover, the 
amendments and bills submitted are often so unskilfully 
drawn as to be obscure or even self<ontradictory. But in 
both these respects popular action is hardly worse than 
has been that of the legislatures, for the latter frequently 
pass freak bills, at the instance of some persistent 
group, merely to escape further worry, and many statutes 
have been\ so loosely expressed as to keep the Courts 
busy in trying to give them a rational interpretation. 

* Another onfontuaate result of the exetcue of the Referetidum power bis been the 
uncertainty pro4iiced a* to the Motunaoce fioin oae yeat to aoothet of an approfria. 
tion to a public purpere. tucb as a Sute niUremty, 

> This bas bappery in SwitaerlaoJ alto Sr VoL I Cha? XXIX 
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For the guidance of the citizens summoned to vote 
on amendments or bills a pamphlet is in some States 
circulated by the State authonbes containing the argu- 
ments adduced by promoters and opponents respect 
ively These documents have in Oregon, where they 
are published fift)-five days before the voting, run to 
a length so great as to deter all but the most con- 
scientious citizens from studying them They are 
generally well composed, though with occasional lapses 
from truth in the statement of facts The more im 
portant propositions to be voted on are copiousl} 
discussed in the press and sometimes at public meetings, 
)et one is told that only a small percentage attend the 
meetings or follow the discussions The average citizen 
who goes unprepared to the poll often takes up ms \oting 
paper in doubt and great perplexit), so large is the 
number of issues presented At the election of 1912 
Oregon set no less than thirty before hvm,^ in addition 
to the names, often numerous, of the candidates for 
offices or seats m the Legislature Colorado and 
California have sometimes laid nearl) as heav) a burden 
on their citizens How can any man, however able and 
earnest, think out and give an intelligent \ote on half 
of issues so numerous, some of the Bills being intricate 
and technical, some relating to matters outside the range 
of his knowledge ^ The voter, if he does not modestly 
abstain, or in a fit of temper write No against every 
proposition, must be guided by what he has heard from 
some one else, perhaps no better informed The ballot 
he marks conveys no judgment that can be called his 
own But It was to elicit the judgment of each indi- 
vidual citizen that the plan of Direct Popular Legislation 
was devised 

As to the practical results of the system, the evidence 
IS conflicting The only incontestable data are tho^e 
furnished by the figures showing the number of 

^ Ice ud rg 8 X Const tut odU Amendments wfa h bid been p ooo ed by the beg s 
Uture to be voted on by U e people In 1909 the vote i n the c ty of Po tlind vot d 
on J5 measures at an eecton n Hhcb they chos a mayor and other ruti pal 
officers 
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proposals submitted to the people, the total number of 
persons who vote^ and the majorities for or against each 
proposition.- Space fails me for these ; but the general 
result may be briefly stated ' The votes cast are usually 
much smaller than those cast at the same time for the 
State Governor or other chief officials to be elected at 
the same polls, and bear a still smaller proportion to 
the number of registered voters. In Colorado the per- 
centage of voters on an Initiative has sunk as low as 
Jess than half of the largest number \'oting at the same 
time. In Oregon and California it is higher, but 
everjTvhere it indicates that the people take more interest 
in, or have a clearer view regarding, the choice of men 
than the enactment of laws.* The same bolds good 
as to the Referendum, which in these States is less 
used than the Initiative, whereas in Switzerland the 
reverse is the case. Many jproposals have been carried 
by a majontj' consisting of Jess than half the registered 
voters. Some complain of this as being anything but 
" majority rule,” but others retort that those who fail 
to vote have only themselves to blame. Roughly speak- 
ing, the number of Initiative proposals rejected is slightly 
larger than that of those accepted, and the same holds 
true of the Referendum.’ 

The other arguments most frequently used against 
Direct Legislation, especially in Oregon, which has 
experimented more boldly than any other State, may be 
summed up as follows : * 

(a) Though advocated as a Reserve Power whereby 

* It leeou to jiicuif wb«t m tailed the Local Referesdam, /J the takiri 

of a Tote of the people of a afr or roial local area oa a question affectmg them ocIt, 
aach ai the eipesditurc of local (azati^oaaorae local purpotb Thi< it ta olj institu- 
tion. and muallT vorha well, cspeeuJly lO rtml area, 

* A ease, howercr, recently ocenfied la irhich an imeodmeiit to tie corstituOon 
of^Michijin relanaj to tie falc of lotoxicinti ehcced a TOfe Lirjer b? joa.ooo than 
that cast for the election of a Chreroor The aiae of ^e Tcte if, of coone, njua'lv 
proMrtioned to the interest the ^unUon erokea 

»iOilahoinare9Uireian loituCire proposal to be first tent to the Lepilfture, aiich, 
if It (loef cot paij the ireafure ao proposed, may prepare an arjunent ajsinst it ■‘ticb 
snil then go to the adrocates of the steaiBie and be circulated along with tie counter 
argvmvtj they adduce in faroBC of their pn^osal 

t Origon would appear to fcaTe »oiod oa as many Icitiiive proposals between <534 
and I9iaai had been tubmtted m at' theotherStates put topetbe* 
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the people can keep the Legislature up to the mark, it 
has not m fact raised that bodys tone or improved its 
work, tvhich is done as crudely and hastily as before 

(j>) Neither b) Referendum nor Initiati%e has the 
mahgn power of the monejed “ Interests,” and of the 
Bosses whom the Interests use, been expunged They 
have still manj devices left for influenang the fate 
of Bills submitted and of Initiative proposals 

(c) The Initiative produces many fault} laws, devoid 
of continuous policy or purpose, and sometimes, b} un 
intentionall) reversing previous Acts, they render the 
statute-book more obscure and confused than before 

(d) The Initiative gives no opportumt} for amending 
a measure or arnvnng at a compromise upon it , it is 
“ the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill ’ 

(e) An Initiative Constitutional Amendment, since 
It expresses the direct will of the people, overrides all 
such restrictions, imposed on legislauve power for the 
protection of the individual, as eveiy Constitution contains, 
and thus enables the people to disregard in its haste 
prinaples it had deliberate!} adopted for the guidance 
of legislation 

(/) There is no longer any responsibiht} for legisla- 
tion fixed upon any person Those who sign the petition 
merely ask that the people shall express its will Formerly, 
though it was sometimes hard to know whom in the 
Legislature to blame for a bad law, men looked to the 
Governor, whose duty it was to kill such a law by his 
veto But he has no veto on an Initiative proposal, nor 
on a Bill approved by the people m pursuance of a 
Referendum petition ^ 

One argument only, an argument formerly used by 
Swiss opponents of the Initiative, is never heard in 
Viestern America No one alleges that the people in 
judging of proposals laid before them by the Initiative 
lose the enlightenment that might have been derived 
from debates on it in the legislatures, ^or nobody, 

' SometLT.q II woJd »ee=i, the faeals of a BU feti loa for^a Referecdum, la 
orde", whea they eipect a avonrab e vo e, Co prereat the Goeercc# from vetou:, t. 
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except (as Mark Twain said) a person suffering from 
senile decay, reads those debates. 

The friends of the Imdative reply to these strictures 
by insisting that it brings government nearer to the 
people; that it prevents the legislature from refusing 
to submit to the people reforms which a large section 
desire; that it takes legislation out of those com- 
mittee rooms and purlieus of the legislature where 
private interests intrigue with pliable members; that it 
gives measures a chance of being considered on their 
merits apart from the influence of political parties and 
their Bosses ; that it is necessary in order to carry out 
schemes of social t^elfare; and that the opposition to 
popular legislation is led by selfish plutocrats who 
fear that business would suffer from those reforming 
schemes which the people would enact if they could give 
prompt and direct effect to their will. They point to 
the fact that no State which has once adopted the Initiative 
and Referendum has repealed either, or seems likely 
to do so. Such defects as have been revealed in working 
are, they affirm, due to inexperience, and will disappear 
as political education advances. 

True It is that the people relish their power and are 
unlikely to relinquish it ; nor can it be doubted that 
the habit of frequently voting on many kinds of questions 
does stimulate thought and strengthen a sense of civic 
responsibilit)’, for though many vote heedlessly, and 
m?ny more are unfit from want of knowledge to vote 
on most of the propositions submitted, there are enough 
left whose sharpened intelligence tends to permeate the 
mass and raise the level of political capacity. It is a 
noteworthy illustration of the trend of public feeling that 
in 1918 the Constitutional Convention of Massachusetts, 
after a very long and exhaustive discussion of the subject,* 
iccommended to the people the enactment of both 
Initiative and Referendum, though in a form less wide 
than that which the Western States have employed. 

> Repofirf at fu\l (enjth (tall* ebadj pnotel pasr*) id toI. u. of ProeeeJnzl tf 

Mruichuul.t CnuAui.oal Convfn‘t-». ’ 
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Nobody can think of Massachusetts as what Americans 
call a “Wild Cat State” Her Western sisters would 
rather describe her as a sedate old tabby , so her adhesion 
to this new idea is good evidence of the hold it has laid 
on the national mind 

As in a later chapter the general ments of Direct 
Legislation by the People will be discussed on the basis 
both of Swiss and of Amencan experience, a few brief 
observations may be enough to sum up the results as 
visible in the United States 

In those States which have used the Initiative most 
freely, many amendments and laws passed have been 
clumsy and confused, raising difficulties of interpretation, 
and some enactments carried have been, so far as a 
stranger can judge, unnecessary or unwise 

The character of the State legislatures has become 
neither worse nor better by the lessening of their powers 
It IS alleged, though with what truth I do not venture 
to pronounce that the fear of the Referendum prevents 
many bad Bills from being passed Yet one also hears 
that members still job when they can 

Some measures which well deserved consideration 
and which the legislatures had failed to pass have been 
submitted by Initiative, and some jobs which the 
legislatures were likely to perpetrate have been pre- 
vented The people have, considering the number and 
the intricacy of many of the questions submitted, shown 
more care and discrimination than was predicted by the 
opponents of the Initiative They have rejected not a 
few extreme and ill considered proposals and, although 
less conservative than the Swiss, who use the Initiative 
less, the) do not make it an instrument of revolution 
Mistakes have been made, some of which, as shown by 
subsequent reversals, are recognized as mistakes, yet no 
State appears to have suffered permanent injury 

The application of the Initiative might be safe- 
guarded by provisions excluding it from topics outside 
the knowledge or experience of the citizens at large, 
such as details of judicial procedure , and by forbidding 

VOL II M 
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more than a smaH number to be submitted at the 
same voting.^ Moreover^ the form in which proposals 
are put to the \’ote could be improved by previously 
submitting these to draftsmen qualified to bring them 
into an intelligible shap^ free from the vagueness, 
confusion of thought, and obscurity of expression 
charged against them. 

It need hardly be said that the experience of American 
States even so large as Ohio and Michigan, throws little 
light on the suitability to the great countries of Europe 
of either Initiative or Referendum. 

Not less significant of the spirit which seeks to cure 
by the direct action of the people the misuse of dele- 
gated authority is the institution, new to modern politics,* 
which is called the Recall. It extends that action from 
the legislative into the executive and judicial spheres, 
empowering the citizens to remove by popular vote, 
before the expiry of his term, a person who has been 
chosen to fill the post of a representative, of an adminis- 
trative official, or of a judge, and thereupon to proceed 
to the election of another to fill the place from which 
the deposed occupant has by transgression fallen. The 
Oregon law — for there are differences between the laws 
of different Stares, though the general effect is similar — 
provides that where a prescribed percentage of citizens 
in any local elective area have signed a petition demanding 
a vote on the dismissal of an official, such a vote shall, 
unless the official promptly resigns, be forthwith taken. 
If the vote is taken and goes against him, a fresh vote is 
thereupon held for the election of his successor for the 
unexpired residue of his term. This procedure has 
during the last few years been applied in a good many 
cases, chiefly in cities for the displacement of a Mayor 
or some other administrative officer, very rarely to dis- 

‘ Tbf idtotite* of O'-w iaavtvf, dtfivci!e taf r^trKtu>i:, 

lUegin? that it wouIJ enable {be op^eoti of oKiJures propoiej 10 be lubnutted to 
preteiit tiein trMP t»mg Totri on y>j brmpif forwirj a lar|'e number of tnnal 

propofilions »-bichVouUjost'eoot Hose which they aoufbt to iefett 

* Sotne of the tYeek rej u(.Uc* occuMnattT itfO'Ki ihtir tlestti officials, »nl it was 
preposeJ dunfif thnooune of the first frojeh Rewiotioa to pronJe f“f Cermiaitiog 
the tnanJate of a dellrale by those wbo bai eteetd bi-n 
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place a member of a legislature It has in a few cases 
been abused, from motives of personal enmit) But 
there have more frequently been grounds for a belief 
that the official impugned was perverting his functions 
for selfish ends, and the vote has in most of such 
cases ejected him The arguments used against the 
Recall are obvious It will — so the opponents declare — 
create in officials a timorous and servile spirit Executive 
authority will be weakened, for every official will be at 
the mercy of any agitation started against him, possibly 
supported by groundless allegations in the press A 
Governor or Mayor will hesitate to d^al firmly with a 
strike not, lest labour leaders should threaten a proposal 
to depose him or he may be attacked in respect of 
some administrative decision which, though taken for the 
general good, displeases any section of the citizens A 
courageous official striving to protect a city against the 
Interests is no less exposed to such charges than is 
the corrupt official whom the interests have captured, 
for the interests themselves may start a campaign 
against him Few will be strong enough to stand up 
against such tactics public spirited men will refuse to 
accept office, and reformers be less than ever disposed 
to enter political life The expenment has not been 
tried long enough to enable these predictions to be 
tested There have been instances in which the Recall 
has worked well, especially as against a corrupt Mayor, 
but the older and more cautious States have hitherto 
looked askance at it Massachusetts rejected it when 
she accepted the Initiative ^ 

So far of the Recall as applied to administrative 
officials and representatives A wider question is raised 
by Its application to judges for this is advocated not only 
for the sake of ridding the community of a bad magistrate, 
but also for ati.Qth.ee teasotv pec'iUat to the Ututed States 

> when the p<op e of Ar zona app ed tobeadm tted to the U& on as a Sta e Conj; eas 
ms 3tei that a erov s on to tbereciil of jaiget AouU be itnick out of the Con 
et tut on To obtain adm s on the people sabm tted and struck out the pro? b on 
but, af er the S ate had been dn y adm t vas restored by an amendment to the 

Const tut on 
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Statutes passed by a State Legislature being inferior in 
authority both to the Constitution of the United States 
and to the State Constitution, may, if and so far as they 
transgress either of those instruments, be pronounced 
invalid by a Court of Law. This is the duty of the 
Court as the authorized interpreter of the laws which 
are alleged to be in conflict, and the views of the judges 
as to the intrinsic merits of the statute have nothing to 
do with the matter. Now it sometimes happens that 
when a Court, in a case raising the point, decides a 
State statute to be invalid because it transgresses the 
State Constitution, there is an angry outcry from 
those who procured its enactment, as, for instance, 
from farmers or hand-workers. Complaints arise that 
the judges are over- technical or old-fashioned, or 
that they are moved by class prejudice, or perhaps 
even that they have been “ got at ” by incorporated 
companies whose interests as employers would suffer 
from the statute. 

It is partly a deficient respect for the judiciary in 
general, partly this resentment at decisions which cut 
down statutes popular with some section of the citizens, 
that have produced a demand for the power of dismissing 
a judge before the expiry of hts term. Why, it is asked, 
hould not the people who have chosen the judge be 
'ble to unmake him so soon as he has lost their confi- 
dence ? The legal method of removing is by impeach- 
ment, but, apart from the uncertaintj- of a trial, you 
cannot impeach a man for having interpreted a Jaw in 
a particular sense.' Popular feeling calls for something 
prompter and more flexible, in order to secure that 
the judge shall be in hiutnony with that feeling. This 
demand, which in a few States derives strength from 
the belief that there arc judges in office fit for nothing 
but to be turned out of office, has secured the embodiment 
in the constitutions of some Western States of amend- 
ments providing that a judge may, like any other official, 

* It * few State* * juJ^e may, mtbont unpeadamenf, be teawTed by a Wte of 
totb bauacs of the LeyiaUture. but eiily for impi^er conduct 
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be “ recalled ” by a popular vote taken upon a requisi 
tion signed by a prescribed number of voters m the 
area for which he has been elected ^ The plan has 
evoked strong disapproval from the bulk of the legal 
profession, especially in the more conservative States 
All the arguments against Recall m general apply with 
special force to a method which would subject the 
Bench to popular caprice and prevent the best men from 
consenting to sit on it Such opposition led to a pro- 
posal put forward as an alternative compromise Instead 
of getting nd of the judge whose decision is disapproved, 
why not get nd of the decision by enabling the public 
through a vote to reverse the decision and declare that 
the law does not transgress the Constitution and shall 
accordingly be deemed valid ^ * As the people — so it is 
argued — have enacted the Constitution, why should not 
they be the best judges of what they meant b> its terms ^ 
Such a Recall of Decisions would be a shorter and 
simpler process than that of amending the State Con- 
stitution, and would give effect to the purpose with 
which a statute was passed without dismissing the judges 
who delivered the decision, delivering it in good faith, 
but With minds warped by their professional love of 
technicality * 

So far of the State Courts Bold apostles of change 
desire to appJ) this device even to the Federal Courts, 
whose decisions have from time to time limited the 
operation of Acts of Congress, passed to gratify what 
was thought to be a popular demand, even when the 
constitutional power to pass them was more than doubt 
ful At the election of 1896 certain radical politicians 
argued that the interpreting power of the Supreme 
Court should be reduced, and more recently it was pro- 
posed to amend the Federal Constitution by inserting a 

1 Tbe Recall of i'l t.ect »e oflicm me nd ng judgei is in forte m 6 Stater that of 
such officers except judges m lo 

> The Recall of dec s ono ba Iseen adopted a Coloriila oaly 

> Tlie Courts may somct mes be ondi^ consetrat ve m temper but whatever may 
be said of apart cular Judge here and there,! know of no case n wh ch a major ty of the 
highest Cou t n any State have been impioperiy influenced n any dec s on on the con 
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provision permitting the people to reverse interpretative 
decisions of that Court. 

These proposed changes, both as respects the States, 
in some of which they have been effected, and as regards 
the National Government, in which they have been 
generally disapproved, arc of far-reaching significance, 
for they affect me foundations of the Frame of Govern- 
ment. A Constitution is the expression of the settled 
and permanent will of the people, reached after full 
deliberation, and expressed in a carefully considered 
form. The true meaning of such an instrument is a 
matter of legal construction fit only for minds trained 
by learning and practice. To allow a majority of 
persons voting at the polls, by a vote taken hastily and 
possibly in an excited mood, to over-rule the interpreta- 
tion which these trained minds had given, would not 
only introduce confusion into the law, but also destroy 
the utililT of constitutions.' The legitimate authoritj’ 
and regular application of the Constitution, as a supreme 
law, would be gone, and questions involving both 
personal rights and rights of property, as guaranteed 
by the Nation and the States, would be placed at the 
mercy of chance majorities, who would mink only of 
the particular case, not of the general principles involved- 
Such a majority might, moreover, be a minorit}’ of the 


* " How could uiufonnit}’ of fuaiiuncodl or taj other Lmd of bw be poirible ooder 
•uch * f Instead of » Cooatinicioa ooDaiste-tC in itt conalructioo and un fons 

m itr application, it souM be a Oorenureot by apical tn,Unc«, a Goewnaieot that 
in the end lead* to deapotirm ’’ (Ex-Prendeot Taft, P-rpiUr Cn-e/meref, p. 179). 

Mr Root obaerrea “ The poner exercued bjr the people cadet auch an arrant' 
nest would be not judicial but leprlatite. Thor action would be not a decision 
that Cbe Court war wron; in findm; a bw onconstitutjoaaJ, but the maJcing of a bw 
rabd wbch war inTabd b^ore hecauie 11 was uaconstitutianai. . . . The exercise of 
auch a power would strike at the rery foiudatioo of our system of CoretTinieoL It 
would be a reversion to the of the ancient republics where the State was erery- 

thing and the individual nothing except U a part of tbs State. When a judge’s term has 
expired he la judged upon hii geierU course of looduct while 10 olSce, and stands or 
faila upon that f a whole. But under the Roial hc may be brought to the bar of public 
Judgment upon the reodemg of a pacbcnlar deuaioa which excicea public interest, and 
be will be subject to punishment if that decuion la unpopular Judges will sarurally be 
aifsnj’ tw rtmifa" iS'V'V'wSo" obrnnomr. JBty sruy ahsrr »rr^ abewre caaeir wiub t eCivoger 
tncenlive to aroij condemnation (hemsetro than to do justice to the bCiganC or the 
sccoaed ” /» Cotrraeiear anJ tie EueattaJi ef tie CettMurrCi, p dS) 

Cf. also SuppUtnect (by Mr D. Cotbne) to the Report of a Cooimilee of the 
Uew York State \lir Association (ipij). 
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whole body of citizens, voters brought to the polls by 
the exertions of an eager section, while the bulk stajed 
away indifferent Thus regarded, the Recall of Judicial 
Decisions might, if less dangerous to the Bench, be more 
dangerous to the general scheme of government than 
the Recall of Judges, and would virtually destroy what 
has been one of America’s chief contributions to the art 
of orderly government 

This outline of the forms which efforts for the 
bettering of political conditions have been taking indi 
cates not only the present tendencies of democracy, but 
also the difficulties incident to movements of reform 
in an enormous countr) where organized and respon 
sible leadership may at any given moment be wanting 
Plans put forward are not alwajs the fruit of mature 
reflection The remedies suggested are often crude, 
and may be as bad as the disease the) are meant to 
cure ropuUr Initiative in legislation may seem needed 
where a legislature is corrupt, but it strikes a blow at 
representative government The Recall of administra 
tive officials and judges are a confession that the direct 
election of officials works little better than the election 
of legislators has worked , so the critic asks why, if the 
people are heedless in exercising their power ot choosing 
men for administrative and judicial work, should they 
be less heedless in exercising a power of dismissal The 
Direct Primary, from which much was hoped, has annoyed 
the professional politicians and driven them to new 
devices, but it has not, so for, sterilized the bacilli of the 
party Machine nor secured apprea^bly better nomina- 
tions These schemes ot reform deal rather with the 
S)mptoms of the malady than with its root in the 
indifference, or subservience to parti, of a large part of 
the voters To raise the standard of civic duty is a 
harder and longer task than to alter institutions 

Nevertheless, every effort, even if imperfectly success 
ful, to improve machinery which has worked ill, is an 
evidence of healthy discontent The present generation 
will not tolerate evils which the last generation bore 
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submissivelj’. Fifty years ago administration was worse 
and politics more corrupt than they are to-day, but 
reformers were fewer and found far fewer listeners. 
To-day they are heard gladly, because the public con- 
science and the public sense of what America means for 
the world is more sensitive. Every fresh effort stimulates 
these feelings and keeps the need for improvement before 
the minds of those who lead. When I compare the volume 
of discussion of political, social, and economic subjects 
which issues from the American press to-day, descriptions 
of present evils, analyses of their sources, suggestions 
for their extinction, with the scanty consideration these 
matters formerly received,and with the spirit of lugubrious 
despondency that chilled the reformers of those days, 
I am astonished at the change, and welcome it as auguring 
well for future progress. 

General Review of Amertcan Democracv 

We may now review and sum up the points in which 
defects have revealed themselves in the working of 
popular government in America, indicating the causes 
to which each of these defeas is attributable and dwelling 
on some of the lessons which American experience 
provides for the instruction of other countries, lessons 
that may be profitable for a time which sees many old 
institutions thrown into the melting-pot, and sees many 
peoples trying to replace them by something better. 

(1) State Legislatures do not enjoy the confidence of 
the people, as is shown by the restrictions imposed upon 
them, and by the transfer, in many States, of some of their 
powers to the citizens acting directly. Congress main- 
tains a higher level, yet one below that to be expected 
in a nation proud of its institutions as a whole. 

(2) The Cml Service (with the exception of the 

tiuenVifit biaircVAs oS iVit GuveiTiirien'i) » not 

yet equal to the tasks which the extension of the 
functions of government is imposing upon it. 

(3) The State Judiciary is, m the large majority of the 
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States, inferior in quality to the better part of the Bar 
that practises before it, and has m some few States ceased 
to be respected 

(4) The administration of criminal justice is slow, 
uncertain, and in many States so ineffective that offenders 
constantly escape punishment 

(5) The laws are in some States so imperfectly 
enforced that the secunty for personal nghts and to a 
less extent for property nghts also, is inadequate 

(6) The government of cities, and especially of the 
largest cities, has been incompetent, wasteful, and 
corrupt 

(7) Party Organizations, democratic in theory and in 
their outward form, have become selfish oligarchies 
worked by professional politicians 

(8) The tone of public life and the sense that public 
service is an honourable public trust, though now rising, 
are not yet what they should be in so great a nation 

(9) The power of wealth, and particularly of great 
incorporated companies, to influence both legislatures, 
and the choice or persons to sit in legislatures and on 
the judicial Bench has been formidable 

(10) Though there are and always have been in public 
life some men of brilliant gifts, the number of such 
persons is less than might be expected m a country 
where talent abounds and the national issues before the 
nation are profoundly important 

To what cause shall we attribute each of these failures 
of democratic practice to attain the standard required 
by democratic theory ? Has it lam in some misconcep 
tion or misuse of democratic pnnciples, or is it to be found 
in the emergence of unforeseen economic phenomena 
which have injured the working of institutions sound 
enough in principle, but not built to bear the new 
strain After indicating in each case the proximate 
cause of the defects noted, we can enquire what relation 
Such cause bears to the fundamental doctrines of Popular 
Government 

(i) The want of respect for legislatures is due to 
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the quality of the men who fill them, few of whom are 
superior in knowledge and intelligence to the average 
of their feilow-dtizens, and many of whom are (m some 
States) below that average in point of character. 

(2) The Cml Service was recruited without regard 
to competence, and the Spoils System not only dis- 
regarded fitness, but taught the official that his party 
Organization had the first claim on his loyalty. 

(3) The mediocnty of most State Judges, and the 
delinquencies of a few, are the natural result of popular 
elections, short terms of office and low salaries. 

(4) The delays and uncertainties of criminal justice 
are due partly to the weakness of the judges, partly to 
an antiquated and cumbrous procedure which provides 
endless opportunities for delay and technical quibblings. 
Why IS not the procedure amended ^ Because, while 
nobody in particular has the duty of amending it, the 
selfish interest of petty legislative groups discourages 
reforms. 

(5) State laws are ill -administered, partly because 
some of them, haring been passed at the instance of a 
small but insistent section, are found hard to enforce; 
partly because elected officials (in cities and counties) 
are slow to prosecute offenders who can influence their 
re-election; partly also because in many States there is 
no rural police force. 

(6) The scandals of city government may be ascribed 
(tf) to the voting power of masses of immigrants 
ignorant of the institutions of the countr)'; {b) to 
the faulty frames of municipal government which so 
divided responsibility that it could not be definitely fixed 
on a few persons ; (r) to the failure of the ** respect- 
able” taxpayers to select and support by their votes 
trustworthy cilndidates; (<^ to the power of party 
Machines. \ 

(7) Party OrVanizations, long neglected fay the great 
bulk of the meirfoers of each party, fell into the hands 
of persons who made persons gain out of them, and 
whose sins were \|gnored because the multiplicity of 
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elections created a heavj mass of t^ork, and they 
performed it. 

(8) The men of fine qualit} who entered politics 
were, after the first thirty years, too few to maintain a 
high tone, while the ordinary politicians were liable to 
be demoralized by machine methods and by the im- 
punity which the negligence ot a busy public accorded 
to delinquents 

(9) The power of wealth has been immense, be- 
cause the benefits which nch men and corporations 
sought to buy trom legislatures were worth a high 
price, because secret bargains could be easily made 
either with Bosses or with obscure legislators, and be- 
cause these recipients of money or whatever else was 
offered were below the fear of social censure since they 
had no social position to lose. The bribe -givers 
sometimes thought and usually professed that they were 

developing the resources of the country,” an argument 
constantly on the Ups of those who were impounding 
the resources for themselves ^ 

(10) The comparative ranty of well stocked and 
thoroughly trained minds among politicians of the 
second rank — they are of course to be found in the front 
rank — is largely due to the attractions, greater here than 
in most parts of Europe, which other occupations offer 
In the professions, in the Unnersities, and in business 
there are careers, open and continuous, which claim the 
best capacities, whereas in politics party Organizations 
hold the door of entry and a promising career is liable 
to be interrupted 

Some of the causes I have indicated are the outcome 
of phenomena with which democracy has nothing to do 
A new land with immense sources of undeveloped wealth, 
in creating opportunities for swiftly acquiring wealth, 
creates temptations larger than the virtue of European 
legislators has had to resist The vast areas and scanty 

I It 13 a proverb in the Far West tliat the tnan who is developing the 
coaatiy thinks that he tray approprate whatever is not screwed on, and that 
whatever is 6cre«ed on may be unacrewed 
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population of many Western States make the maintenance 
of law and order by an efficient police more difficult than 
it is in Europe. The flooding of cities by hosts of im- 
migrants imposes unusually heavy tasks upon municipal 
governments. Thus the defects that have been numbered 
(5)5 (6)> (^)> (9) are partly explicable by causes 

not political. So the portentous power of the party 
Organization owed its det'elopment to what may be 
called a historical and almost accidental cause, the ab- 
sorption of men’s minds in business during the years 
from 1830 to 1870 to an extent which made them 
neglect to notice weeds striking root so deeply that it 
became hard to rid the field of them. But the other 
defects are referable either to an undue confidence in 
the power of democratic principles to overcome the 
permanent weaknesses of human nature, or to the 
particular forms given to the institutions in which it 
was sought to apply those principles. 

Take the doctrine of Equality in civil rights and 
political rights. It had to be asserted in 1776, and still 
more in France in 1789, as against the systems of 
privilege which then covered the world. But it was 
misconceived and misapplied when it induced the notion 
that any citizen was gooa enough for any public function, 
and when it refused deference and stinted honour to the 
occupants of high public posts. Thus the conception of 
public office as a public trust, worthy of respect because 
the people had committed to it a part of their power, 
was suffered to decline. 

So the principle of die Sovereignty of the People was 
taken to require that the people should restrict as much 
as possible the functions of their legislatures, and should 
directly elect as many as possible ot their officials. The 
application of this doctrine, along with the Equalitarian 
tendency already described, led directly to the popular 
clcctioii^of [udges and to the provisions (short terms and 
small saianes) which were intended to keep them in 
constant^bserviencetopopularsentiment. The doctrine 
was furtheKmisapplied when taken to mean, not indeed by 
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the founders of the Constitution, but by a later generation, 
that every human being has a natural and indefeasible 
right to share bj his vote in the government of the country 
where he resides irrespective of his fitness to use that 
right to the advantage of the community Hence the 
fond illusion that to confer a right is to confer therewith 
the capacity to exercise it In politics it is not false 
principles that have done most harm It is the miscon 
ception of principles in themselves sound, prompting their 
hasty application without regaid to the facts of each 
particular case 

Against the defects noted in the working of the 
American Government let us set some of the points in 
which democrac) has shown its strength ami attained a 
success the more remarkable because the Republic has 
been at times exposed to perils no one foresaw 
Though Its material progress must be mainly ascribed 
to the immense natural resources of the country and the 
stimulus their development has applied to an energetic 
and inventive race, much of its present greatness remains 
to be credited to the ideas with which the people started 
and to which they have sought to remain faithml 

Americans have been true to the pnnciple of 
Liberty in its social as well as its political sense The 
right of the individual man to lead his own life in his 
own way is better recognized now than ninety years ago 
when Tocqueville noted what he called the Tyranny of 
the Majority Many regard the prohibition of mtoxicat 
ing liquors as an infringement of these rights, but since 
the principle of protecting a man against his own pro 
pensities when these are mjurious to the community also, 
IS deemed legitimate if suffiaent grounds for legal inter 
ference have been shown, the question comes in each 
case to be what grounds are sufficient, and how to 
balance the admitted discomfort to some individuals 
who need no protection against the admitted benefit 
to others who do need it The Prohibition movement 
has not proceeded from any one class or section of the 
community Neither party took it up, because both 
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feared to alienate a part of their supporters. It grew 
partly because employers thought it made for efficiency, 
partly perhaps because Southern men desired to stamp 
out the risks of intoxication which make the negro 
dangerous, but mainly because it appealed to the moral 
and religious sentiment of the plain people. 

The love of peace and a respect for the rights of other 
nations have gone hand in hand with the love of liberty. 
Such aggressive tendencies as belonged to United States 
policy two generations ago have disappeared. The 
temptations to encroach upon Mexico have been resisted. 
No State possessed of gigantic power has shown in 
recent years so little disposition to abuse it. 

If a faith in the doctrines of political equalitj' has 
been pushed too far \n some directions, it has in others 
worked for good, preventing the growth of class distinc- 
tions and enmities, and enjoining a respect for the lawful 
claims of every section in the community which gives 
to the nation a unity and solidarity of incomparable 
value. This was most conspicuously seen in the quick- 
ness with which the Northern and Southern States 
became reconciled when the first ten years of resettle- 
ment after the War of Secession had passed. To this 
solidarit)’ has been due the stability of American in- 
stitutions. No great State has suffered less, perhaps 
none so Uttic, from the shocks of change. Almost the 
only revolutionaries are those who bring from Europe a 
bitter fanaticism born of resentment at injuries suffered 
there. 

The risks arising from the presence of masses of 
immigrants, many of whom cannot speak or read 
English, and the majority of whom, possessing no ex- 
perience of constitutional government, have not had 
time to acquire a knowledge of the institutions they are 
admitted to bear a share in working, cannot be discussed 
here, and it may not yet be possible to form positive 
conclusions on the subject. The argument used to 
defend the policy of extending the suffrage to them has 
been that since they are in the country, the sooner they 
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are made to feel themselves at home m it the better, for 
they might be more dangerous if left unenfranchised 
It IS, however, to be remembered that, enfranchised or 
not, they are specially liable to be led astray by mis- 
representations and demagogic incitements, and that the 
influence of native Amencan opinion has not yet been 
able to play fully upon them The danger, whatever it 
may be, to be apprehended from their voting power, will 
probably be slighter in the next generation, which will 
have been to some extent Americanized by the public 
schools and other assimilative influences 

To the peaceable fruits of democracy above described 
let us add the education in political thought and practice 
which democratic institutions have been giving Though 
the citizens have not rendered all the civic service which 
those institutions demand, the deficiency seems great 
only in proportion to the greatness of that demand If 
we test their fairness and good sense not b) an ideal 
standard, but by what is seen m other free countries, 
we shall find that nowhere (except in Switzerland) is 
a sane, shrewd, tolerant type of political opinion so 
widely diffused through the whole native population 
There have been more learned men in the great Euro- 
pean Countries There have been in those countries 
as many men who have thought and written wisely 
on political subjects What is peculiar to America, and 
wh^t makes its political strength, is the practical good 
sense and discriminative insight of the native citizens 
taken m bulk, qualities whudi appear not so much in 
their judgment of ideas or proposals — for they are, like 
other nations, liable to be f^cmated by phrases or 
captured by fallacies— as m their judgment of men 
Nowhere does there exist so large a percentage who 
have an opinion, and can say why they have an opinion, 
regarding the merits of a question or of politicians In 
listening to their talk one is struck by their shrewdness 
in ‘ sizing up ” (as they say) a statesman, and estimating 
his courage, honesty, and power of “ getting there ” 
To judge well of men is, m a democracy, more essential 
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than to judge well of measures, for the latter requires 
more knowledge than can be expected from the average 
man, who must be mainly guided by his leaders. In 
no form of government therefore is the faculty to choose 
leaders wisely so much needed. 

Some other conclusions, drawn from American ex- 
perience, may be suggested as fit to be considered in 
other countries, especially in those States of the Old 
World which are now (1920) making their first essays 
in popular government. 

It is not wise to overburden the people with fonctions 
to be frequently exerdsed. It too much is expected 
from them the results obtained are scantier than they 
would have been had Jess been demanded. Citizens 
required to vote incessantly between candidates of whom 
they know little or nothing, will end either by neglecting 
to vote or by bhndly following the party lead. Few of 
those who are frequently summoned to the polls to 
deliver an opinion on a crowd of candidates as well as 
on matters submitted by Initiative or Referendum possess 
the knowledge to cast a well-considered vote or the leisure 
to acquire that knowledge. Votes so delivered do not 
truly express the opinion of a community. 

The effective control of ad.ministration by the people 
is not necessarily secured by the direct election of officials, 
not even when elected for short terms. If seven officials 
have to be chosen for \’ 3 rious administrative posts, the 
voters, unable from want of knowledge to select, 
will vote for those whom their party recommends. 
But if one head official is to be elected, and the selection 
of the other six who are to be his subordinates is left 
to him, with the power of dismissal if they fail to make 

f ood, responsibility will attach to him. It will be his 
uty to find good men, and his own conduct in office will 
be judged by his selections and by their discharge of 
their functions. The people will, through their right 
to call him to account, exercise a more real power than 
if they chose all their officials by direct vote. The 
fixing of responsibility upon the agents of the people, 
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whether for administration or for legislation, is speci- 
ally needed in a democracy. In a monarch) or an oli- 
garchy there is little difEculty, for power is concentrated 
in few hands Such governments as those of France 
or Canada, framed on the Bnosh model and having 
grown up out of monarchies, throw responsibility on the 
Cabinet, a small body, which leads in legislation as well 
as administration But in the United States power is 
so much divided between public authorities each in 
dependent of the others, that it is hard to find any to 
whom praise or blame can be definitely allotted except 
the President as respects the Union, and the State 
Governor as respects his State Each of these, more- 
over, IS so restneted by Congress (or the State legislature) 
that It might be unfair to charge on either what was 
perhaps the fault of the legislators Very often real 
authority dwells not with any official or body but with 
the party Organization which secretly^ controls officials 
and legislatures Being a government outside the law, 
legally responsible to no one, and scarcely even morally 
responsible for those who control it, it may work m 
darkness and remain unknown except to a few behind 
the scenes But within the Organization, responsibility 
exists, for in that well - compacted oligarchy there are 
always some few fit to command the many who 
obey 

The founders of the Amencan Constitution feared 
to entrust huge powers to one hand, and in creating a 
President they imposed a check upon him, finding that 
check in the Senate They did well, for they could not 
foresee that a check and guide wiser and stronger than 
the Senate would ultimately grow up in the power of 
public opinion In France there is still some dread of 
one strong magistrate, for the republic has seemed 
not yet absolutely secure, and public opinion is too 
deeply divided on some great issues to play the part 
It plays in America, where the Frame of Government 
stands ‘ firm as Ailsa Craig ” Opinion is in the United 
States so sure of its strength that it does not hesitate to 

voL 11 
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let the President exceed his constitutional rights in critical 
times. It was the same with the dictatorship in the 
earlier days of the Roman Republic and for a like 
reason. 

Free peoples, like those of Switzerland, Canada, and 
Australasia, do not need to be reminded of the •v’alue 
of traditions and of training in self-government, but 
those new States which are only now beginning their 
free constitutional life have still their traditions to make, 
and may profit by American experience, finding in it 
many things to imitate and some things to beware of. 
They can learn the importance of cultivating from the 
first those habits of stnctly observing constitutional forms, 
and that respect for every legal right of everj' citizen 
and class of dtizens which have built up for America, as 
for Switzerland, the principles that guard freedom and 
secure internal peace. These habits were foTTUtd in the 
field of local government before any national government 
was created, and in that field also the new States 
may profit by American and Swiss examples. Politics 
should not be allotted to become a source of private gain. 
The salaries paid to administrative officials must be 
sufficient to secure the abilities which each particular kind 
of work requires ; and all officials, except the few at the 
top who must from time to time be chosen as chiefs 
to direct general policy, ought to stand apart from party 
politics and be neither chosen nor dismissed for their 
opinions, but required to sen'c the country and their 
departmental heads with equal loj-alt)’ whatever party 
may be in power. The neglect or this principle was a 
fertile source of mischief in America, and the recent 
disposition to respect it is becoming one of the best 
auguries for purity and good administration in the future. 

All the democratic peoples may learn from America 
that no class in the community can with impunity with- 
draw, from active partidjxition in its political life. In 
the United States the business and professional classes 
did Apt indeed withdraw, for they voted with their 
party jnd subscribed to its funds. But they did not 
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take the share that naturally belonged to them in 
the work either of political thinking or of legislation 
or of administration Not many entered the Legisla- 
tures , few were candidates for any but the highest 
posts , few gave their minds to the solution of the 
social and economic as well as political problems that 
were thickening on the country This aloofness con 
tnbuted to bring about that degradation of politics, 
and especially of citj politics, from which the country 
has now begun to recover A new spirit is happily now 
visible , such non partisan bodies as the Good Citizens’ 
Clubs and Civic Federations, and on some occasions the 
Bar Associations, the Chambers of Commence, and the 
University Clubs, have become potent agencies for 
reform, and for the promotion of social bettertnent m the 

There are clouds in the American §hy to day, 
threatening labour troubles such as exist in other great 
industrial countries , and if 1 have not discussed them 
here, it is not from any failure to note them, but because 
they are in substance the same as those which vex the 
internal peace of European States These troubles are 
in the United States rather imported than of native 
growth Comparatively few of the extremist advocates 
of the General Strike and the Class War are of Amencan 
birth , most of the votes which support tbeifi come from 
recent immigrants crowded into the great cities America 
IS better fitted than are European countries to face any 
industrial strife that may arise, for no other people, 
except the Swiss, values so highly its institutions and 
the principles of ordered liberty embodied therein In 
America Democracy has been the best guarantee against 
Revolution 

The history of the Republic furnishes an instructive 
example of the perpetual conflict between the forces of 
Idealism and the forces of Selfishness The first genera- 
tion set out with an idealistic &ith m Liberty, m Equality, 
and in the Wisdom of the People The second and third 
generations, absorbed by the passion for the development 
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of their country’s resources and distracted by the struggle 
over negro slavery, allowed abuses and corruptions to 
grow up, left practical politics to be dominated by a self- 
constituted oligarchy of professionals, and without losing 
their theoretical devotion to Liberty forgot that monarchs 
are not its only enemies, and that it may be threatened 
by money as well as by arms. Then in the fourth and 
fifth generations there came an awakening. The re- 
cuperative forces in the nation reasserted themselves. 
Both the old parties (so far as th«r Organizations went) 
failed to give the guidance needed, and there was much 
groping and stumbling in the search for remedies to 
cure the einls which all had begun to percrive. But 
the forces that were making for good have continued 
to gain strength. The old ideals of a government 
which shall be pure as well as popular, and shall unite 
the whole people in a disinterested patriotism that values 
national righteousness as well as national greatness, have 
again become beacon lights of inspiration. 

No Englishman nho remembers American politics 
as they were half a century ago, and who, having lived 
in the United States, has formed an affection as well 
as an admiration for its people, — what Englishman who 
lives there can do otherwise ? — will fail to rejoice at the 
many signs that the sense of public duty has grown 
stronger, that the standards of public life are steadily 
rising, that democracy is more and more showing itself 
a force making for ordered progress, true to the principles 
of Libert)’ and Equality from which it sprang. 
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AUSTRALIAN HISTORY AND FRAME OF GOVERNMENT 

There is no such thing as a T)picai Democracy, for in 
every country physical conditions and inherited mstitu 
tions so affect the political development of a nation as 
to give Its government a distinctive character ‘ But if any 
country and its government were to be selected as showing 
the course which a self governing people pursues free 
from all external influences and little trammelled by in 
tellectual influences descending from the past, Australia 
would be that country It is the newest of all the * 
d emo cracies Ifjs^thatjwhich has travelled farthest and u 
fa's test along the road which leads to the unlimited 
rul^of the multitude In it, better than anyvj-here 
else, may be studied the tendencies that rule displays 
as It works itself out in practice 

A few preliminary words about the land and the 
people may make it easier to comprehend the political 
phenomena we have to consider 

The Australian continent, with 2,974,581 square 
miles (rather smaller than Europe), is a vast plain, 
enclosed on the east by a long range of“ mountains, 
nowhere reaching 7500 feet in height, with a few groups 
of hills in the south-west corner and others scattered 
here and there in the intenor This plain is so and 
that parts of it seem hkely to remain for ever a wilder 
ness It IS waterless, except m the south-east, where 
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a few rivers descending from the inland side of the 
eastern range pursue languid courses towards the 
southern sea, with currents that are in summer too 
shallow for navigation. The only well-settled districts 
are those which he in the hifly region along the east and 
south-east coasts. These districts were colonized from 
a few towns planted on the edge of the sea, the settlers 
spreading slowly inlantT'and spreading also along the 
shore, until at last there came to be a practically continuous 
population along a line of some six hundred miles. This 
population is, however, still sparse in many regions, and 
the thickly peopled part of one state. West Australia, 
lies far away from all the others, its chief towrT^ com- 
municating with the nearest citj’ in them (Adelaide in 
South Australia) by a railway journey of forty-six hours, 
or a sea voj'age of nearly three days, while another, 
Tasmania, occupies a separate island. Thus during its 
earlier years, when the character of each colony was 
being formed, each lived an isolated lifejTjusTed witlTits 
own local concerns, knowing little about the others, 
md knowing still Jess, until telegr^hs were laid along 
the ocean bed, of the great world of Europe and America. 
Not only each colony, but the Australian people as a 
whole, grew up in isolation, having no ci\'ilizea neigh- 
bour states except New Zealand, cut off by twelve 
hundred miles of stormy sea. 

Fortunate has it been for a land lying so far apart 
that Nature has furnished her with nearly everything 
needed to make a community self-sufficing. 

Want of jnojsture is thejweak point of the countrj', for 
moreTHan on.fiTthird^oT’its whole area has less th^n^ten 
inches of rain in the year, and another thfrd less than 
twenty. ^ It is a common sapng that in Australia a pur- 
chaser buys not the land but the water.? Nevertheless, 
there is not only along the east and parts or the ^uth_cqasts 
a_vast area or cultivable soil, with sufficient rain, but 
in the drier parts of the interior immense tracts fit for 
sheep, which have thus become the greatest source of 
the country’s wealth. The recent discovery of subter- 
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ranean reservoirs of water which can be made available 
by artesian wells offers a prospect of extending the region 
fit for settlement T he cl imate is temperate, except in the 
tropical north, and so healthy that the average death rate 
is only Jen pet thousand Its variety enables all sorts 
of products to be raised, su|;ar, cotmn, and the fruits 
off the tropics in the hotter regions, w^eat and other 
cereals in the more temperate Coal, found in all the 
States but two, abounds in several wide areas, and there 
are nch mines of silver, lead, and copper, besides those 
gold workings which drewji sudden rush of immigrants 
to Victoria in 1849 These resources, taken together, 
suffice to promise prosperity and comfort to its inhabit- 
ants They now number about hve millions 

Those who ha\e colonized this favoured land were 
well fitted to develop it Nearly all came from the 
British Isles — 98 per cent is the figure usually given 
—and the pr oporti on of the English, Scottish, Irish, 
and Welsh stoHKff is almost the same as tliat which 
these four element' bear to one another in the British 
Isles, the Scots and the Irish being slightly in excess of 
the other two, as both these are races of emigrative 
tendencies Similarly the proportion of Anglicans, Non 
conformists, and Roman C^thofics differs little from that 
in the United Kingdom Nearly all belonged to the 
middle and upp^ sections of the working class, for the 
cost of a long voyage debarred the very poor, so that 
class Yias represented almost solely by the convicts, who 
in days now long past were transported to New South 
Wales, Tasmania, and Western Australia ^ The criminal 
strain thus introduced is deemed to have been now 
washed out, for there is, it would seem, a tendency for 
the average type to re-establish itself in the third genera- 
tion, not to add that in the old days offences now thought 
comparatively slight were punished by transportation 
In this sunny climate the British stock has wonderfully 
Uhriven The rural Australia is tall, lithe, and active 

' The transpcirtatioD of eoov ct, ceued n New South Wiles o 1 840 n Tasmjn 4 
Q 185, n Weste a Austral 3 a 1868 
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Now that the great majority of the popuJatio_n_^. native 
born, one can begin"fo*speakbf an Australian bodilj' and 
ritental type, for though there are differences between 
the several colonies, the population is practicallf homo- 
geneous, more homogeneous than that of France or 
Great Britain or the United States. Each settlement 
grew up separately, but under similar influences, and 
with a flow of population hither and thither, unchecked 
(save as regards West Australia) by natural barriers. 

The influences that have moulded this type are due 
partly to climate, partly to the conditions of Hfe and 
industry in the new country. The Australian is fi inda- 
mentally an Englishman, diffenng'lHFTrom the average 
Englishman in aspect, speech, and ideas than does_the 
man of British stock either in Canada "or in the United 
States. But the sunnier dimate enables him to live 
'jnore in the open air than does the Briton. He has 
preserved something of the adventurous spirit and easy- 
going ways of the bush settler. Poverty has no t weigh ed 
him down, for in Australia a healthy man need never 
remain poor, so high are wages and so ample the oppor- 
tunities for rising in the world. He is hopeful, confident, 
extremely proud of his country, which he thinks “ the 
latest birth of Time.” It is natural to compare him, 
as he compares himself, with the American. He has 
the same energy and resourcefulness, but takes life less 
hardly, does not exhaust himself by a continual strain, 
loves his amusements, thinks more of the present than 
of the future. 

Of the five great races of Western and Central Europe 
the British has so far shown the greatest capacity for 
developing ” sub-types ” under new conditions. Until 
he is absorbed into the surrounding population, the 
German, the Frenchman, the Italian, the Russian remains 
in other lands substanti^y die same as he waTat home. 
But the Englishman in the United States, in Upper 
Canada, and in Australasia, though retaining what may 
be called the bAny framework of his English character, 
has in each country undergone a sea-<hange when he 
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has crossed the ocean into new dimes whose conditions 
have evoked latent qualities in his nature 

The eco nomicj :QJiditions of Australia have determined 
the occupations and distri butio n of thejeople, and these 
have in turn exerted an inHuence upon its political life 
which we shall present!) have to note 

When settlement extended to the interior, the most 
obvious source of wealth was to be found in sheep raising, 
and immense tracts of land were taken up for this purpose 
Sheep have not generally been profitable except on large 
runs, partly because m the diy areas a wide run is needed 
for even a moderate flock, partly also because the loss 
of stock m the occasional droughts is so heavy that only 
large owners possessing some capital can escape ruin, 
though latterly smaller runs have begun to be combined 
with the tillage of wheat fields The great sire of sheep 
runs checked the growth of small agricultural holdings 
and kept population low in these rural areas, because a 
pastoral estate needs few hands, except at shearing time, 
of which more anon Moreover, as the land suitable for 
tillage was usually wooded some capital was needed to 
get nd of the forest before cultivation could begin 
This retarded the growth of such comparatively small 
farms as prevail in the north western prairies of the 
United States and Canada 

For the same reason the country towns, centres of 
distribution for their neighbourhoods, also remained 
small The vast quantities of wool and such other 
produce as was raised for export by the slow extension 
of timber cutting and of agncultural production gave 
plenty of employment to those who handled it at 
the ports, which were few, for nearly all the export 
trade ot New South Wales centred at Sydney almost 
the only good harbour on the coast of that State (then 
a colony) while similarly most of the trade of Victoria 
centred at Melbourne Thus these two cities grew to 
dimensions altogether disproportionate to the whole 
population of their respective colonics The growth 
of Melbourne was further accelerated, first by the 
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dis covery of gold not far from it, ivhich drew a vast 
swarm of^venturers, and subsequently, after the gold 
fever had dFed dowriT by the adoption of a porscy_.of 
protection for local manufactures by the 'V^ictori an leg is- 
hture in order to secure employment at high wages for 
the workers of that colony. The only other considerable 
industry in Australia, at the time when gold production 
diminished, was coal-minings It has collected a large 
population in a few'Sistncts, but has not led to the growth 
of manuActures on s great scale o^'cr the country, and 
the towns of the second order are still small. There 
is, except in Tasmania with its considerable rainfall, 
practically no_ water power. Thus Australia shows a 
contrast between two veiy large and two somewhat 
smaller cities (Adelaide and Bnsbane), which together 
include more than one-third (about 40 per cent) of the 
whole population ot the continent, and vast thinly- 
grassed and sparsely-peopled niral areas, shading off 
into an and wilderness. Population grows slowly, for 
immigration has received lukewarm encouragement, and 
the rate of natural Increase is extremely low.' Those 
small land-owning farmers, who are so valuable an 
element in Canada and the northern United States, are 
in Australia a slender though no doubt an increasing body. 
The middle class is the weaker through the want of 
this particular element ; yet there are no great extremes 
of wealth and poverty. Povert)- indeed there is none, 
for the wage-earning classes live so much more comfort- 
ably than do the like classes in France, Germany, or 
England, as to be up to what is there called a middle- 
class standard. Neither are there huge fortunes on the 
European or North American scale. A few of the ranch- 
owners or “ squatters," called “ pastoralists,” and still 
fewer of the leading business men, have amassed con- 
siderable wealth, but rarely does any one leave propertj- 
exceeding ,(1,000,000. The fortunes of the rich are 
not sufficient either to sharpen the contrast between 
social extremes or to make possible those vast accumula- 
tions of capital which are in the United States denounced 
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as a political danger Neither does w ealth flaunt itself 
no stately mansions m 3 ic country no sumptuous 
palaces in the cities, and as the wealth is all new, it has not 
had time enough to turn itself into rank Nowhere can 
01^ find a stronger sentiment of equality, that anta 
gomsm between the wage earning and the employing 
class which the traveller feels in the atmosphere as soon 
as he lands in Australia, being economic rather than 
social, for the rich do not presume on their position 
and have never oppressed — they never had the chance 
of oppressing — their poorer neighbours 

The Australians brought from England along with 
Its other traditions a respect for l aw, so order was 
firmly enforced from the first days of each colony 
There was n_pt, as in North America and South Africa, 
serious frontier warfare against natives, accustoming 
mSh'tblhe use of firearms The occasional brigandage 
of early days, known as bush ranging, has long been 
extinct, nor did Ijnch law ever come into use Political 
party organizations were not so fully developed in the 
oldTountr), when the settlers left it, as they are now, 
but~fhe settlers, though they belonged to a class which 
in the Britain of those dajs furnished few candidates for 
Parliament, possessed the average Englishman s interest 
in public atfairs, With the habit of holding public meetings 
and terming associations for every sort of purpose They 
were bold in speech, independent in thought and action, 
showing no such tendency to look to and make use of the 
government as has become conspicuous in their descend 
ants of this generation, scantily equipped with know 
ledge, but full of the spirit of adventure and the love of 
freedom All expected that self government would in 
due course be granted to each colony when its popula 
tion became sufficiently large and when self-govern- 
ment came they relished it and worked it as to the 
manner born 

Responsible self government, * e a Legislature with 
a Cabmet on the British model, was bestowed upon New 
SouthWales (the oldest colony), Victoria, South Australia, 
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and Tasmania in i8 y^~c6.. The Constitutions, prepared 
in each colony by its Coundl, were, with a few changes, 
enacted by the British^arliament, Queensland re- 
ceived a self-governing constitution in 1855-60 (when 
it was separated from New South Wales), Western 
Australia in 1890. In South Australia univers al ma le 
suffrage existed* from the firsFIbr the popular House of 
Parliament; in the others it was introduced before long 
and with little opposition. Much later, the suffrage 
was extended to women. The questions that occupied 
the Governments ofthese colonies were chiefly economic, 
some relating to the allotment and enjoyment and taxa- 
tion of land, others to fiscal policy, including tariffs. 
However after 1883 the general scramble among the 
great European'T’owers for unoccupied territories all 
over the world began, when it extended to the Western 
Pacific, to bring externa! affairs to the minds of 
Australians, who felt that thdr interest in the islands, 
especially New Guinea and the New Hebrides, which 
lie north and north-east of them, could be more effec- 
tively pressed if the whole people spoke through one 
authority. This helped to revive the project, often pre- 
viously discussed, of creating a federation of all the 
Australian colonics, a scheme naturally indicated by com- 
mercial and fiscal considerations, but retarded by the 
jealous care with which each communitj’ sought to 
guard its local independence. After long debates in 
two Conventions (1891 and 1897-99), a draft Federal 
constitution was at last adopted by a vote of the people 
in every colony, and submitted to the British Parliament, 
which passed it into law (with one slight change) in 
’^^7 Thus was created a new National Govern- 

menTTm the whole conrinent under the title of the 
Commonwealth of Australia, while the old colonies were 
turned into States, each retaining its local government, 
.and exercising such of the former powers as it had not 
. surrendered to the Federal authoritj'. 

The constitutional system of Australia and its practi- 
cal working are interesting both in respect of their slight 
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differences from England and of their wider differences 
from the United States, but for the purposes of this 
treatise attention must be concentrated on what is most 
distinctive in the politics of the country, that is to saj, 
upon those points in which it has given to the world 
something new, methods, schemes, or practices contain- 
ing a promise or a warning for the future 

Four points stand out as specially noteworthy 
Australia is the land in which the lab ouring m asses 
first g ained control of the legal government and displayed 
tKeir quality is rulers 

It IS the country in which first a closely knit party 
org^ixation, compelling all members of the Legislature 
who belong to it to act as a compact body, became 
absolute master of a representative Assembly 

It has extended further than any other country (except 
New Zealand) has done the action of the State in under- 
taking industnal enterpnses and in determining by Jaw 
the wages and hours of labour 

It IS the country in which material interests have 
most completely occupied the attention of the people 
and dominated their politics, so that it affords exceptional 
opportunities for estimating the influence which the 
predominance of such interests exerts on the intellectual 
and moral side of national life These four points, 
however, though the special objects of our study, cannot 
be understood without some account of the machinery of 
government and the way in which it works I begin 
with the Commonwealth 


The Governmpnt of the Commonwealth 
The Federal Government has received narrower 
powers than those enjoyed by the Dominion Government 
in Canada and by the Government of the Union of South 
Africa, but in some respects wider than those of the 
National Government in the United States Powers 
not expressly allotted to it are, as in the United 
States, deemed to be reserved to the States, whereas 
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in Canada the Provinces retMn only such powers as have 
been expressly delegated to them, the residue not t 
specifically enumerated bdng vested in the Dominion. V 
Trade — interstate and external — tariffs, currency, bank- »i 
ing, patents, weights and measures, marriage and divorce, 1 
are m Australia Federal matters, as are also old-age ’ 
pensions and arbitration in labour disputes which ex- 
tend beyond the limits of one State, while the States i 
retain legislation on property and most civil rights, in- t 
dustries, land administratton, mining, railways, education, t 
Reasons to be hereafter explained have led to proposals 
which would considerably extend the range 01 Federal 
authority, and many decisions have been rendered by the 
High Court of Australii, which is the ultimate Court of 
Appeal m the Commonwealth, upon the questions that 
have arisen as to the interpretation of the general terms 
employed m the Constitution. 

The Commonwealth Parliament consists of two 
Houses. The Senate has thirty-six members, six from 
each State, all the States, great and small alike, being (as 
in the United States) equally represented. The senators 
are elected for six years by universal suffrage, not in 
districts, but by a general popular vote over the whole 
State. One-haff retire everj' three years, so the Senate 
is a continuous body except when specially dissolved in 
consequerKc of a deadlock between the two Houses. 
The House of Representatives has seventy-five members, 
chosen in one - membered constituencies by universal 
suffrage, llts term is three years, subject to the power 
of earlier dissolution which the Governor-General can 
exert on ihe advice of his Ministers. Members of 
both Houses now receive a salary of ^1000 a year.* The 
British Crown legally retains a power of veto, but this 
IS in practice not exercised unless where some grave 
imperial interest might be deemed to be involved. 

Executive pover resides nominally in the Govcrnor- 

‘ OrpniUy it i*” m 1907 tvtti to »i»l the »ct.oo of the P»iU»ineot 

trhichTOCed to lUdf tbeidlitioo wjawTcr^coaaneatej os. In 1920 Kwaf tudJen]]’ 
further TusesJ to Vh- K>vnr-*i the Uaited Sutee tai m 

Fracce. 
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#ieral, as representing the British Crown, but virtually 
Ithe Cabinet of high offiaals who form his Ministry, 
p who must be members of the Legislature and must 
I practice) have the support of a majonty in the House 
I Commons Subordinate officials are, as in Britain, 
bpointed nominally b) the Crown but practically bv 
le Ministry, and form, as in Britain, a permanent Civil 
\vice 

yn order to make the Commonwealth Government 
Apendent of any State influences, its seat has been 
jpced at a spot (called Canberra, formerly \ ass Canberra) 
fimost equally distant fronnS>dnej and from Melbourne, 
lying in a thinly peopled region far off the mam lines 
of railway communication, and at present equally diffi- 
cult of access from both cities A space of about 900 
square miles has been ceded by New South Wales for 
this purpose to the Commonwealth, and buildings are 
being erected there to provide accommodation for the 
Parliament and the administrative offices Meantime 
the seat of government is at Melbourne 

The Federal Constitution can be amended by Parlia-v 
ment, ie by an absolute majority m both Houses,^ 
or by an absolute majority in one House, given twice, 
with an interval of three months intervening, and plus 
submission to the other House , but amendments must 
be thereafter approved by a majority of the States and also 
by a majority of the whole people voting simultaneously 
over the whole Commonwealth In this case onlj does 
the Australian people exercise as of right that power of 
direct legislative action which is so frequent both m 
many of the United States and m Switzerland, where it is 
called by the names of Referendum and Initiative It 
was, however, held to be within the power of Parliament, 
m such exceptional circumstances as were those of the 
Great War, to refer a matter to the vote of the people for 
their advice, a course taken in 1915 and 1917, when 
their opinion on the subject of compulsory mihtaiy service 
was desired This procedure for amendment is prompt 
and easy compared to that prescribed for the amendment 
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of the United States Constitution, a natural result oAthe 
familiarity with swift parliamentary action which )the 
framers of the Australian Consdtution possessed.^ WHen 
a question is submitted to the people to be voted pn 
by them, every voter receives a document setting foeVh 
the arguments for and against the proposals, as well 
the full text of the proposals themseives. 

The Commonwealth administers two Territories 
not included in any State, besides the Federal district- of 
Canberra. One is the large region (5'32,62o s^^re 
miles), lying along the north coast of the Contin^t, 
between Queensland and West Australia, and extending 
a long way inland. It was transferred by South Australia 
to the Federal Government in 1911. The other is the 
South-Eastern or British part of the great Asiatic island 
called Papua or New Guinea (90,^40 square miles), 
which was annexed by Great Britain in 1888, and by 
an Act of 1906 entrusted, along with some groups of 
islands lying near it, to the administrative care of the 
Federal Government. To this part there has recently 
(1920) been added another part, about 70,000 square 
miles, formerly owned by Germany, but now allotted to 
Australia as mandatory of the League of Nations. 


The State Governments 

The Constitutions of the six States, all of course older 
than that of the Commonwealth, are reproductions of 
the British frame of government, having been originally 
created by statutes of the British Parliament, though sub- 
sequently modified by acts of the State Legislatures. In 
each there are two Houses. The smaller, which is called 
the Legislative Council, consists, in New South Wales 
and Queensland, of persons who have been nominated 

' The CcQitjtuUoA of chc Cuadtin Doniiinwi can be ehajifed only by the Imperial 
Parliament which enacted it in fttj, but flu* etcanjemeot, which icemj to leave leu 
power to the Dominion ParUameat than the Auatralun Parliament posaeicea, doei la 
reality give the former more power, for the imperial Parliament it accustomed -to 
comply as a matter of course with rei^oests for amendments procecdici from the 
Canadian ParLament, when aatisfied (hat they represent the general will of the people, 
whereas io Australia a bare majonty only of theSutea and also of the people is required 
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by the Crown, i e hy the Ministry of the day, for life 
In Victoria, South Australia, Western Australia, and 
Tasmania its members are elected for six years by voters 
possessi|ig a certain small property qualification The 
voters so qualified are between 30 and 40 per cent of 
those who elect the Assembly by universal suffrage 
These Councils are continuous bodies, a part of the 
members retiring every second or third year Members 
are usually re elected The larger House, called the 
Assembl), is in every State elected b) universal suffrage 
for three years Members receive salaries which vary 
from 1^150 (in Tasmania) up to ,^500 (New South 
Wales), and have also free passes over the Govern- 
ment railwajs Each State has a Governor appointed 
by the Crown (usually for five >ears), and a Cabinet 
selected from members of the LegtsUfure bj the person 
whom the Governor summons to form an administra- 
tion, such person being usually the leader of the party 
which at the moment constitutes the majorit) of the 
Assembly The Governor, acting on the advice of 
his Ministers, can dissolve the Legislature, and can 
also, acting on behalf of the Crown, refuse consent to 
a Bill or refer it to England for the consideration of the 
Crown, but this right is now so very rarely exercised that 
It constitutes no check on self government Judges are 
appointed for life by the Governor on the recommenda 
tion of his Ministers, being removable only (as in Britain) 
upon a resolution passed by both Houses The State 
Constitutions (as already observed) can, like that of the 
United Kingdom, be changed by the ordinary process 
of legislation 

The Judiciary in the Commonwealth and 
THE States 

Both in the Commonwealdi and in the States, the 
judicial arrangements follow those of England AH 
the supenor judges are appointed for life by the 
Governor, acting on the advice of his Ministers, and 
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are removable only upon an address passed by the Legis- 
lature. They receive salaries sufficient to attract the 
best men from the Bar. In the Commonwealth there 
has so far been created only one court, viz. the High 
Court, which is the final Court of Appeal for all Australia 
in all matters, whether arising under Federal or under 
State law. Its decisions are enforced by State machinery, 
while, conversely, the Commonwealth Parliament may 
invest State courts with Federal jurisdiction. There is 
also in the Commonwealth a Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration (whereof more anon), and also a semi-judicial, 
semi -administrative body called the Interstate Com- 
mission with members irremovable during their seven 
years’ term, among whose functions is that of investi- 
gating commercial matters and watching the operation 
of the tariff. 

General Character of the Australian 
Governments 

In its practical working from year to year, the Com- 
monwealth is, and each State also continues to be as a State 
what it was as a colony, a Crowned Republic, i.e. a 
community monarchical in its form, but republican in its 
spirit and operation, and indeed more democratic than 
many republics are. Each community is attached, not 
only legally, but by what are now the stronger ties of 
sentiment and reciprocal interest, both to the mother 
country and to the other British self-governing 
Dominions. The growth of a strong Australian national 
patriotism has not diminished the feeling of the Unity 
of the British peoples all over the world. 

These Australian frames of government, Federal and 
State, the legal outlines of which will be presently 
supplemented by a description of their working, 
are highly democratic. In the Commonwealth we 
find : 

Universal suffrage at elections for both Houses of 
Legislature. 
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One membered districts equal, broadly speaking, in 
population 

Triennial elections 
No plural voting 
Payment of members 
No veto by the Executive 

Complete dependence of the Executive upon the 
larger House of the Legislature 

Scarcely any restrictions on legislative power (other 
than those which safeguard State nghts) 

Prompt and easy means of altering the Constitution 
These democratic features exist in the States also, 
save that in them Second Chambers, not based on universal 
suffrage, impose a certain check on the popular House 
On the other hand, the State Legislatures having full 
power to alter their Constitutions by ordinary legislation, 
are not required to invoke a popular vote for that 
purpose 

One can hardly imagine a representative system of 
government in and through which the masses can more 
swiftly and completely exert their sovereignty Of 
them may be said what Macaulay said, not quite 
correctly, of the United States Government It is all 
sail and no ballast ” The voters may indulge their 
uncontrolled will for any and every purpose that may 
for the moment commend itself to them 

The Federal Constitution is more democratic than ' 
are the State Constitutions in respect of the fact that its 
Senate is not a conservative force, being elected by the 
same suffrage as is the Assembly, and by a method which 
gives greater power to an organised popular majority 
It will be seen presently that this has contributed to 
make the Labour party desire an extension of the powers 
of the’Commonwealth to the detnment of the States 
Comparing the Commonwealth Constitution with 
that of the United States, the former is the more 
“radical,” for it contains neither a veto power, like that 
of the American President, nor those numerous restric- 
tions on legislative power which fetter Congress, while 
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its method of altering the Constitution itself is more 
promptly applicable. On the other hand, most of the 
American State Constitutions depart further from English 
precedents than do those of the Australian States, for the 
former vest the elections both ofjudges and of administra- 
tive ofBcials in the people, and many of them contain 
provisions for direct popular legislation by Initiative 
and Referendum. Yet as the American States give a 
veto to the State Governor, and limit in many directions 
the power of the Legislatures, the Australian schemes 
of government seem, on the whole, more democratic 
than the American, though some of the reasons for this 
view cannot be given till we have examined the prac- 
tical working of Australian institutions. Whoever has 
read the chapters on Canada will not need to be told how 
much less democratic is the form of its government than 
is that of Australia. 

Some one may ask, What of Britain herself ? Has 
not her Constitution become in recent years almost as 
democratic as is the Australian ? Is not the suffrage 
practically universal, do not the wage-earners command 
a majority in almost every constituency > And is not 
the House of Commons supreme, though one delay is 
still interposed before its will can be carried into law, 
supreme even over those fundamental laws which are 
vaguely called the Constitution ? Did not Parliament, 
early in the recent war, suspend, with scarce any 
debate, nearly every constitutional guarantee, and place 
the executive in uncontrolled power ? 

All this is true. The United Kingdom, which is now, 
so far as respects its frame of government, more of a 
democracy than the United States, is almost as much a 
democrac)’’ as the Australian Commonwealth. In practice, 
however, this is not yet the case. The difference lies 
in the different social and economic phenomena of the 
rfumtoVjy ie ^ Sp\v ixaditinos sS ,nuhUr w.Kvr.Vv 
though now fast disappearing, have still more influence 
in old nations like England and France than tradition can 
have in any new corri^munity. Some of these phenomena 
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I may here indicate, m order to explain the conditions 
under which Australian institutions have to work, re- 
serving for a later stage remarks on those features of 
Australian character which determine the public opinion 
of the nation 

1 Australia presents a striking contrast between 
four great cities and a vast, sparsely peopled rural area 
The capitals of the greater States contain more than a 
third of the whole population 

2 The bulk of the ivage earning class is concentrated 
in these four cities, and most of the rest dwell in several 
mining areas 

3 In ever} State much of the land is owned by a 
small number of proprietors holding large estates 

4 These large estates being almost wholly pastoral, 
provide employment for comparatively few workers 

j The small farmers, whether freeholders or lease- 
holders, and whether of arable land or of dairy farms, 
are a less important element in the population than m 
Canada or the United States, and constitute but little of 
what can be called a “ middle class Their voting power, 
such as It IS, is lessened b> the difficulties whiuh those 
who dwell in thinly peopled areas find in reaching 
polling places 

6 There is no sort of so called ‘ aristocracy either 
of birth or of rank, and hardly even a “plutocracy 
No family has possessed wealth for more than forty or 
fifty years 

7 There is, consequently, no class which has a 
hereditary interest in, or influence on, political affairs 

8 There is less soaol intercourse between employer 
and employed than in Bntam That sort of semi-feudal 
or semi family relation that used to exist in some parts 
of England between the landowner and his tenants, and 
w'iiich sometimes included labourers as well as farmers, 
could not of course be expected in a new country But 
in cities and at the mines also there has been and is 
nothing but a hard ‘ cash nexus ” (as Carlyle calls it) 
between the manufacturer or mine owner and the work- 
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man, seldom redeemed by the Idndly Interest which, before 
the days of incorporated companies, the best sort *bf 
Lancashire or Yorkshire millowners often took in the mill 
hands and their families.' The largest class of Australian 
rural workers, the sheep-shearers, are migratory, mo\'ing 
from station to station to do this most important part 
of the year’s work, while a numerous section of the city 
labourers, those who load and discharge ships, are not 
in any permanent employment. 

9. The sentiment of social equality is extremely 
strong, for there were hardly any distinctions of rank to 
begin TOth, and such habits of deference as had belonged 
to Europe did not attach themselves to those whose 
only claim was a more rapid rise towards wealth. Gold- 
digging, moreover, which powerfully affected society 
(especially in Victoria) for some years after 1850, is of 
all occupations the most levelling. 

TO. The passion for cquanty has induced social 
jealousy. There is no such deep gulf fixed between 
classes as that which divides ** bourgeoisie ” and " pro- 
letariat ” in France, but there is a feeling of latent 
antagonism or suspicion, an apparent belief among the 
workers that the interests of the richer and thpse of the 
poorer are and must be mutually opposed. No similar 
feeling has eidsted in Great Britain or in the native 
population of Canada or of the United States. 

' T»o ciceplioai were, however, menCioned 10 me, tai there are doubtless others 
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In Australia, as m Britain, Parliament is the centre of 
political activity, the mainspring of the mechanism of 
government It is complete master of the Executive 
No veto checks it Every Minister must sit in it 
There is no other avenue to public life, for there are no 
ofBces in the direct election of the people, and m 
Parliament the popular House is the predominant 
power, for it makes and unmakes the executive 
government and has the chief voice in finance 

As already observed, every adult m the Common- 
wealth and in the States possesses the suffrage The 
admission of women was earned both in the States 
and in the Commonwealth with little controversy 
People merely said, “ Why not ^ ’ No steps were taken 
to ascertain whether the bulk of the women desired the 
right of voting The women who actually demanded it 
were a comparatively small section, but little or no 
opposition came from the rest The ballot does not 
permit it to become known how the women vote, but it 
IS generally believed that in the richer classes fewer 
women than men vote, while the Labour Unions bring 
the working women to the poll m as large numbers as the 
men So far as can be ascertained, the introduction 
of female suffrage has had no perceptible effect on 
politics, except that of strengthening the Labour part) ^ 

‘ It wa9 however bel e ed at the t me that o the two Referenda on the quest on 
of compu sory m 1 tary eerv ce the women toten of all classes largely eontr buted to 
the defeat of that p oposal Western Anstiaba m wh ch it was carr ed has the smallest 
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Women of the richer sort seem to take little interest 
in public affairs, or at any rate to talk less about them 
than women of the same mass do in England. They ate 
said usually to vote with their male relatives, and no one 
suggested to me that their possession of the vote had 
induced domestic dissenrions. Though plural voting 
exists nowhere, owners of property may in \^ictoria and 
Queensland cast their vote either in their place of 
residence or in some other place where they are registered 
in respect of their property. 

Electoral distncts are, broadly speaking, equal in 
population, though sometimes the rural areas contain 
fewer voters, this being thought fair in order to secure 
due consideration for rural opinion. The Commonwealth 
Constitution provides for an automatic redistribution of 
seats in proportion to population. Except in Tasmania, 
where the introducuon of Proportional Representa- 
tion required the creation of districts, each of which 
was to return a number of members, constituencies have 
been generally single membercd, but Wctoria, Western 
Australia, and Queensland have tried various forms of 
“ preferential ” or “ contingent ” voting. New South 
VfaXes in 1910 substituted preferential voting for the 
second ballot, and has now nine city electorates, each 
returning five members, and fifteen rural, each returning 
three. Proportional Representation, once enacted for 
the Commonwealth, was repealed by the Labour party 
when they held a majority. 

Voting by post is permitted in Victoria and West 
Australia. “ Absent voting ” (r.e. the right for an elector 
to record his vote at a polling place elsewhere than in his 
division) has been introduced for Commonwealth elections 
and in Queensland. Candidates are not required by 
law or custom to be resident in the districts they sit 
for, but residents are generally selected as being better 
known locally. There is a tendency, less strong than 
in England, but much stronger than in the United 
States, to re-elect a situng member. 

The counting of votes at elections appears to be every- 
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where honestly conducted, and one hears no complaints 
of bnbery, common as that offence used to be in the 
United Kingdom, and is still m parts of the United 
States and of Canada A member is, however, expected 
to use his influence to secure various benefits for his 
district, such as roads, badges, and other public works, 
an evil familiar in many other countries The expenses 
of elections, generally limited by law, are in the States 
mostly light, usually ranging from ^50 to ;^200, 
while for Labour candidates they are borne by Unions 
or political labour leagues As the Commonwealth 
constituencies are much larger, the cost is in these often 
heavy ^ Where the legal limit (which is 1 00 for a 
House of Commons district and £^$0 for a Senatorial 
election) has to be exceeded, the candidate s party or 
friends supply the money needed ^ Elections are said 
to be growing more expensive, and members of the 
richer sort are beginning to be called upon to subscribe 
to various public or quasi public local objects, a habit 
which has latterly become frequent in England * 

We may now pass to the Houses of Legislature, 
beginning with those of the States as being the older 

The Two Houses in the States 

The bicameral system established when responsible 
government was first granted to each colon), was 
suggested partly by the example of the mother country, 
partly to provide a check on the supposed danger of 
hasty and ill considered action by the more popular 
House 

In all the States the popular House, called the 
Assembly, is the driving force and dominant factor 
It controls finance, it makes and unmakes Ministries 

a p oposei amendment to the Conn tntiott raav he voted on i j cot easv to d stmju sh 
how nuch of the tota expend tote a at hutat e to ea h ssue 
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To it, therefor^ men of abiRty and ambition flow. 
Its importance, though reduced by the creation above it 
of a National Government, is still sufficient to secure 
among its members, espedally in the largest States, 
^men of shrewd practical capacity, accustomed to political 
fighting, and quickly responsive to any p^ular sentiment. 

Verj’ different are the Legislative Coundls. They 
are comparatively quiet, steady -going bodies, whose 
members, mostly belonging to the professional or business 
classes, and enjoying a longer tenure of their seats, are of 
a more conservative temper. Their sessions are fewer 
and shorter, their debates quieter and scantily reported 
in the press. Sitting for life or for six years at least, 
and usually re-elected at the expiry of their time, they 
acquire a valuable experience, and are less at the 
beck and call of a Ministry or of their own party 
than men are in the Assembly; indeed many of them 
claim to stand outside party, which has naturally less 
power in a body whose votes do not affect a Ministry’s 
tenure of office. Though the scope of their action, as it 
does not include finance, is narrower than that of the 
Assembly, they sometimes amend or reject its Bills, and 
occasionally persist in their view, feeling it to be their 
function to arrest the more drastic or (as tiiey would say) 
hasty and experimental measures of the popular body, 
on whose powers they constitute the only check. Thus 
many disputes have arisen between the two Houses, and 
many efforts made to get rid of the Councils, the Labour 
party ha\’ing declared its purpose to extinguish them or 
to elect them by universal suffrage. As regards the 
nominee Councils it seems to be now settled that when 
, deadlocks anse the Ministry in power may add a number 
of new nominees sufficient its measures. Queens- 

land deals with deadlocks by a popular vote or “ Refer- 
endum.” ^ For the case of the elective Councils, in 
which the consent of the Council itself would be required 

* la 2 »een*laad, a pofutar Tate (Refereadum) nkea la 1917 ofl * 

propoul to aboli'h the Second Chamber, the propoul trai rejected b; 165,000 votes 
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for a change, no complete solution has yet been reached 
These bodies, being representative, usually offer a firmer 
resistance to Assembly Bills than do the nominated 
Councils, but both sets of Councils have in the long run 
accepted measures distasteful to themselves when con- 
vinced that these had behind them the permanent mind 
and will of the people and not the temporaiy wishes or 
electioneenng artifices of a Mmistrj 

Except when the aforesaid disputes anse, these 
Councils play a subordinate and little-noticed part in State 
politics They do not resemble the Second Chambers 
(Senates) of the States in the American Union nor are they 
comparable to the French Senate, for they contain few 
men of political prominence, and do not greatly affect 
public opinion But their record, taken as a whole, sup- 
ports the case for the existence of a revising Chamber, 
for though they have sometimes delayed good measures, 
they have often improved legislation by giving time 
for the people to look where they were going, and by 
thus compelling the advocates of hasty change to recon 
sider and remodel their proposals 

The Federal Senate 

When the foremost statesmen of Australia drafted 
the Federal Constitution, they clung to the time- 
honoured precedent of a two-chambered Legislature 
Not seeking to create a check on the democratic spint, 
they rejected the notion of election by limited con 
stituencies, and found reasons for the existence of a Senate 
not only in the benefits which the revision of measures 
by a Second Chamber may confer, but also in the need for 
some body to represent the equality of the States and 
guard the rights of the smaller States from the numerical 
preponderance of the larger in the House of Commons 
The body contemplated was to 6e something stronger 
and better than the Counals in the States, a com- 
paratively small body, in which cool and experienced 
men, who wished to escape frequent elections and the 
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rough-and-tumble struggles of the House of Commons, 
might sit for six years at least, addressing themselves 
thoughtfully to the great problems of legislation. Thus it 
^ received legal powers equal to those of the House, save 
\*^that it does not turn out Ministries and cannot amend 
(though it may reject) finance Bills. When in 1898 the 
^ question arose how the Senate should be chosen, the 
framers of the Constitution were informed that American 
opinion, having then come to disapprove that plan of 
electing United States senators by the State Legislatures 
which had formerly won the admiration of foreign 
observers, was turning towards the idea of an election by 
a popular vote all over each State.^ Moved by this 
consideration, and probably thinking such a direct 
election more consonant to democratic principles, the 
Convention resolved to vest the choice of senators in the 
people of each State as one undivided constituency, while 
fbllowing the American precedent of giving to each 
State the same number of senators, though New South 
Wales had (in 1901) a population of 1,360,000 and 
Tasmania of 173,000 only. 

All the expectations and aims wherewith the Senate 
was created have been falsified by the event. It has not 
protected State interests, for those interests have come 
very little into question, except when controversies 
have arisen between New South Wales and Victoria. 
Neither has it become the home of sages, for the best 
political talent of the nation flows to the House of 
Commons, where office is to be won in strenuous con- 
flict. The Senate has done little to improve measures, 
though this IS largely due to a cause unforeseen by 
its founders, which will be presently explained. Not 
having any special functions, such as that contror~of 
appointments and of fordgn policy which gives authority 
to the American Senate, its Australian copy has proved 
a mere vephea, and an inferior replica, of the House. 
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Able and ambitious men prefer the latter, because office 
and power are :n its gift, and its work is more important 
and exciting, for most of the Ministers, and the strongest 
among them, are needed there, while the Senate is usually 
put off with two of the less vigorous Thus from the 
first It counted for little When the same party holds a 
majority in both Houses, no conflict between the Houses 
arises, and the Senate does little more than pass hurriedly, 
at the end of the session, the measures sent up from the 
House But whenever the Senate majority is opposed 
to the House majority, trouble may be looked for 

This comparative failure of the Senate, admitted on 
all hands, is partly due to an unforeseen result of the 
method of election by a popular State vote Each 
elector having three votes for the three seats to be filled, 
a well-organized party issues a list of its three Senatorial 
candidates, and the issues submitted being the same, all 
the party electors vote that list without regard to the 
personal merits of the candidates, which, though they 
might count for much in a one-membered con- 
stituency, count for little in the area of a whole State 
What chance in a vast constituency has a candidate 
of making himself personally known ^ He can succeed 
only through his party The tendency is irresistible 
to cast a straight party vote for the three whom the 
party managers put forward, so it is the best organized 
party with the most docile supporters that wins 
Thus in the election of 1910 the Labour party, being 
far better organized than its opponents, carried every 
seat in six States, being half of the whole Senate In 
1913, when another election of half the Senate arrived, 
the same party earned three seats in three States, 
while three seats in two States and one seat in another 
went to the less compact Liberal party At a special 
dissolution of both Houses m 1914 the Labou^"^ party, 
wAuVailrOinTmg'^ Jtsj< 3 nCf<tf at the Asismhly, 

secured thirty out of thirty -six seats The 

electoral majonijs were narrow, but the majority m 
the Senate became overwhelming Such a result turne 
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men’s thoughts towards some scheme of proportional 
representation which would enable the minority to secure 
more members, and might give a better chance to men 
of eminent personal qualities ; and a scheme of that 
nature is now on its trial.^ 

The Commonwealth House conducts its business on 
the same general lines as those followed in Great Britain 
and Canada, Ministers sitting in it, leading the majority, 
and carrying their Bills through the regular stages. 
Questions are addressed to the heads of departments, 
and the Speaker is, as in Britain (but not in the United 
States), expected to be an impartial chairman, though 
, he, as also the President of the Senate, is now always 
I chosen afresh at the beginning of each Parliament 
from the dominant part)’.* The closure of debate, 
an inevitable safeguard against persistent obstruction, 
called in Australia “ stone-walling,” is habitual, and 
a time limit is imposed on speeches. Bills levying 
taxation or appropnating money to the public service 
must originate m the House, but the Senate, which can 
reject, cannot amend them, for this would in practice 
amount to giving a power to initiate, though it mav 
(and does) return them, suggesting amendments for the 
consideration of the House. The House is the vital 
centre of political life, but its vitality was impaired when 
the Labour Caucus (whereof more anon) was established, 
for the centre of gravity shifted to that caucus in which 
the Labour senators sit along with their comrades of the 
House. When Labour holds the majority the caucus 
controls evciything ; and debate, except so far as it relates 
to details not settled by the caucus, or makes an appeal 
to the public outside, is thrown away, since it does not 
influence the decision, the majority having already 
detern^ined in secret how it will vote. 

* la 19^9 the ipplicjtioa of a plan proTiJiag for prefercntnl myonty TOtmg 
rriuUei in the election of 17 manhen of the Ur{;eO,of the four parties Uith 
fif J’l'f/j evriVir, «r>r iinatrha- iff amrelnr petty fitiuvr ^ 

votes, ind no member of the two amailest (the Farmeri li le Icdepeadeet) pirties, 
which together ipprepated 173,039 votea This oatcome ^'"gtyen scant pleasure to 
(the idTOcates of Proportional Rerreaentatioii. 

in -s In 1912 the Sreaker was net weanosany rohe of office, this hiTing teen disoied. 

^9 the I'lrliame-tt of 19 1 ; st wasmtned. 
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This being the machinery of parliamentary govern- 
ment, the men who work it belong to what is practically 
the same class in the Commonwealth and in the State 
Legislatures, although the average of ability is somewhat 
higher in the Commonwealth Legislature, because it 
opens a wider field to ambition Successful State 
politicians sometimes transfer their activities to the 
Commonwealth 

Europeans must be cautioned not to apply to any 
of the new countries the standards of education and 
intellectual power by which they judge the statesmen 
of their own old countries In Austr alia there__is_jo 
class w i th l eisure and means ^utticient to enable^t^o 
c ^'-^te itself^ o puHtc I lST Some few men there are 
rich cnoughTbTive in ease upon the fortunes they have 
made in business or as sheep farmers, but scarcelj 
any of such persons choose a life of Australian ease, for 
if they wish for idle enjoyment they probably go to 
England} if they stay at home they continue to occupy 
themselves with their sheep runs or their business Not 
many aspire to a political career, which lacks the 
attractions that have hitherto surrounded it in European 
countries It is (happily) not lucrative, and it carries 
no more social importance than the membership of a 
city or county council carries m England Still less can 
the man who has his fortune to make turn aside to 
politics The pastoralist lives on his station and must 
look after his flocks , the manufacturer or banker or 
shipping agent cannot sacrifice his mornings to work in 
a State Legislature, and cannot, unless his home is in 
Melbourne, think of entenng the Commonwealth Parlia 
ment, where constant attendance is required ^ Tb. 
applies largely to lawyers also, and in fact no mocis^ 
legislatures are so scantily provided with lawyerjff” 
those of Australia , they are fewer than in Bnt ns in 
Canada, far fey^^*r than in the United States or his 
In 1919 only sitting as a representatipeeches 
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Victoria. When the seat of Government has been 
transferred to Canberra, iiOvr a remote country nook 
among the hills, far from ^erywhere, even the possi- 
bility of a Melbourne barrister will be cut out. _ The 
level of attainments is not high among politicians, 
most of whom have had only an elementary, very few 
a university education. There is, moreover, a localism 
of spirit which thinks first of how a measure will affect 
a place or a trade, and there; is a natural distrust of all 
reasonings that seem abstract. Of q^uick intelligence 
antf siVrewif xmAlhn-wn* fs ihcfeetf no /ack, i5uC rare 
are the well-stored and highly-trained minds capable of 
taking a broad view of political and economic questions. 

One may regret that a larger number of men, trained 
to affairs by business or professional life, do not give 
to their country the benefit of their intellectual resowc^ 
But it is to be remembered that such men livC'Cpie^ 
in the large cities, and would be almost unknown in 
countr>’ constituencies, distances being greater than in 
England, and many electoral districts in the “ back 
blocks ” so large that to canvas them rei^uires a great 
deal of time and expense. Putting all things together, 
only a quite exceptional puhhc spirit will induce a man 
in good business to seek election to a seat in a State 
Parliament, for he must neglect his work, he has a good 
deal of rudeness and possibly even abuse to face, and he 
is expected, far more than formerly, to fetch and carry 
for his constituents and toil for the party. Local fame 
' and ;^6oo a year were not, nor, probably, will xfiooo 
i a year be, sufficient to outweigh these drawbacks, not to 
co.dd that such a man, unless possessed of an attractive 
to orsonality which can meet the ordinary elector on his 
to thi ground, is exposed to prejudice or suspicion on the 
influeifid of his belonging to the richer class. This kind 
detern^pidon or aversion, soTcely known in Britain or in 
1 In i 9 t*, is dwelt on in Australia as an obstacle in the 

Tote», »o-i no mhefore and since b^eration politics have been 
('e»dTo‘’cVtM''oVp'n the States and the Commonwealth, with 

in J In 1912 ‘h« So.' . 

•• 'he Pjrlument v 
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trequent shiftings of the majority, and, by consequence, 
frequent ministerial changes. Victoria once enjoyed eight 
ministries in seven years. South Australia had fort}-one 
in forty years, and the Commonwealth had, between its 
birth in 1900 and 1910, seen seven administrations. 
The consolidation in 1909 of three parties into two, 
with a stricter party cohesion, made for a time these 
shiftings of power less frequent. But elections recur 
every three years, and in the legislatures of the States, 
comparatively small communities, personal feelings count 
for much. Want of tact in a Minister, some offence 
taken by, or selfish motive acting on, a little group of 
members, has sometimes led to the turning over of a 
few votes and the consequent fall of a Ministry. Party 
disciplinejs^ lax until the nse of the Labour party drove 
its ^poi^nts^o greater stringency. 

J l^efe'was plenty of vigorous debating in the State 
Assemblies of last century, which saw the confiicts of 
strong and striking personalities, such as Robert Lowe, 
Sir Henry Parkes, Sir Graham Berry, Willnm Bede 
Dailey, C. C. Kingston, G H. Reid, Alfred Deakin, and 
others, not to speak of some who happily survive, though 
now no longer in Australian political life. One is often 
told that the present generation of parliamentarians does 
not equal the men of i860 to 1890, that the debates are 
on a lower level, that there is less courtesy and dignity, 
that the term “politician” begins to be used in a dis- 
paraging sense Such laudatto temporis acli is so common 
everywhere that one would discount these regrets for a 
better past were they not so widely expressed by 
thoughtful observers. There are to-day, as there have 
always been, a few men ot eminent ability in public life. 
It would seem that there has been a decline in manners.^ 
Australian politicians fight “with the gloves off” 
Offensive remarks are exchanged, as usually happens in 
small bodies where each knows the weaknesses of his 
fellow - members, imputations freely made, speeches 

^ But Sir G tl Reid remark} n his autubu^rapby on (he rudeness common m 
the legislature of New South Wales in hia day 
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constantly interrupted by interjected remarks. But 
scenes of violence, such as occasionally disgrace the 
Parliaments of Europe and America, seem to be almost 
unknown, and personal feuds are rare ; personal attacks 
seeming to be no more resented than is roughness in cf 
football match. 

Neither the growth of the States nor the creation of 
the Commonwealth has caused a seat in Parliament to 
carry any more social prestige now than formerly, and 
it has added immensely to the work expected from a 
member. His constituents weary and worrj* him more 
than ever with requests, since the increase of State- 
controlled industries has so enlarged the number of State 
employees that the grievances which the member has to 
bring before the notice of a Minister or of Parliament 
grow in like proportion. The richer Australians dilate 
on the harm done by the payment of members, saying 
it has brought in many uneaucaled persons who come 
for the sake of the salary, and whose loyalty to their 
party is enforced by the fact that their income depends 
on their loyalty. But no one could tell me how it was 
possible to avoid the payment of members if it was 
desired to have the wage-earning class duly represented, 
nor were the old days adorned by quite so much dignity 
and disinterestedness as it is now pleasant to imagine. 



CHAPTER XLVIII 

THE EXECUTIVE AND THE CIVIL SERVICE 

Both in the Commonwealth and in the several States the 
Executive Government consists of a group of Ministers, 
seldom exceeding seven, who are normallj heads of 
one or more of the administrative departments, though 
there ma7 often be found a “ Minister without port- 
folio ” These form the Cabinet All have seats in one 
or other house of the Legislature, and are supposed 
to represent the best political capacity of the party for 
the time being in the majonty The place of Prime 
Minister ^ is, according to British usage, tahen by 
the statesman who has been commissioned by the 
Governor to form the administration 

The personal characters and careers of most ministers 
are pretty familiar to the whole community, but, partly 
for this very reason, their dignity and social influence 
are not equal to those of ministers in Europe It is 
only when a Prime Minister is a man of exceptional 
popular gifts or indispensable by his talents and the 
force of his will that he can dominate the Legislature 
through the confidence reposed in him by the people 
Under the organization of the Labour party, ministers 
who belong to it are selected by and must obey, often 
(it IS said) reluctantly, the directions of the party- 
caucus, so that It IS rather their personal’ inhuence in that 
body than their official position that counts If this 
caucus system lasts, it may reduce the importance of 

* la the States nsoallf cal ed Feme 
21 1 
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oratorical talent, and make shrewdness in council and the 
capacity for handling men as individuals the qualities 
most helpful in the struggle for leadership.^ 
y Cabinet Ministers are» as in Britain, practically the 
only members of the executive who are changed with 
a change of government. The rest of the regular civil 
service is permanent, *.e. removable only for misbehaviour 
or incompetence. In South Australia the person re- 
moved by the minister in charge of the department 
may appeal to an independent non-political Board, 
usually composed of high officials. For the lower posts 
there is everywhere a qualifynug examination, the fairness 
of which is not questioned. In South Australia it is 
conducted by professors of the university. The minister 
usually appoints those who stand highest in the examina- 
tion. where the age of admission is low (in Victoria 
and Tasmania it is sixteen) tolerably good clerks are 
secured, but there is no certainty of getting talent of a 
higher kind. The more important appointments, and 
those which are more or less temporar}*, outside the 
regular service, are filled by the minister, t\ho often 
selects with more regard to political services than to 
merit ; but apart from these, and taking the State 
Governments generally, appointments seem to be fairly 
made, neither nepotism nor political motives seriously 
affecting them. 

In all the States promotion goes practically by 
seniorit)’, a method deemed necessary to prevent 
favouritism, but ill calculated to bnng ability to the top. 
In filling the highest posts, especially where technical 
knowledge comes in, the Minister has a wider discretion. 
Tasmania, and (I think) other States also, permit a 

I A very careful isd eiperieoceJ observer wrote to cae in igio as follows “ TTiere 
bai been a good standard of peiaonal mtegnty in pabhc men and tint has gecerallv been 
maintained, but in retent years there have been some grave scandals leading to the retire- 
ment of Ministers cr members from pnblic life, and m some esses these suspicions 
have been so strong that the whole matter has net been thruhed out and chat others 
were im_pl cated In some States the cstablishmenc of i practice whereby Members of 
Parliament ate regularlj employed by persona haviag dealings » ith Covemment eierciies 
a percicious inAuence on the tone and standards of public life." This is said to happen 
especiiUv where land transactions ire eoncerred. I gather that the level of purity has 
d^ined so~ewhsC dunng the last decide or two 
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Minister, when he can find no one in his department 
fit for some particular ^ork, to get leave from the Civil 
Service Commission to bring in an outsider. 

The salanes of employees, including those earning 
wages in constructional work or in Government indus- 
trial enterprises, are said to be in excess of those paid 
by private persons for services of the same kind, and 
there are persistent efforts to increase their numbers, 
efforts kept more or less at bay by the Public Service 
Acts Government employees are in so far a privileged 
class, that they can make sure of a hearing and of easy 
treatment, but the rest of the wage earners would resent 
their being generally paid on a higher scale The pressure 
exercised, especially at elections, by the railwajmen in 
Victoria on members of the Legislature had in 1903 
become so serious that the then Prime Minister, a man 
of exceptional force of character, induced the I egis 
lature to pass an Act taking out of the territorial 
electoral divisions all persons in government employment, 
and placing them apart in two constituencies, each return- 
ing one member This Act was of course unpopular 
with the working men, and was, after three years, re 
pealed at the instance of another Mmistr) ^ The creation 
of Railway Commissioners has reduced but not alto- 
gether removed the evil, for Ministers still retain a power, 
exercisable in the last resort, which exposes them to 
parliamentary pressure Government servants have 
formed themselves into several powerful Unions, and 
therethrough bear a part in determining the policy of 
the Labour party 

There exists in every State a Public Service Com- 
mission, which acts under the elaborate provisions of 
statutes defining the conditions of admission, promotion, 
salary, and discipline of the State services, matters which 
in Great Britain have in the main been left to departmental 
regulation These Commissions have done good in 

I It wia observed that although the employees tnemselvea m ght be confined to 
the two const tuenc es the r I sters and consws and aunts as well as the r w ves and 
diughters could continue to vote n aQ the otuen 
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keeping the civil sennce pure and outside politics. 
A similar Commission exists in the Commonwealth 
also, the laws of which permit greater freedom in pro- 
motion for efBciencj’. This freedom, however, opens 
a door to political patronage, and means are found 
for exempting particular appointments from the Civil 
Service rules. The statutory provision which had, as 
in the States, prohibited public servants from joining in 
active political work, was in the Commonwealth repealed, 
and they were merely forbidden to comment publicly on 
the conduct of any department or to disclose official 
information. In the Commonwealth, and also in New 
South Wales, government employees may appeal to the 
statutory Arbitration Courts for an increase in their 
salaries, a concession justified as less harmful than a 
permission to exert political pressure through Parliament. 

Public opinion, alive to the dangers incident to the 
abuse of ci\nl service patronage for political purposes, 
has, so far, succeeded in maintaining a fairly good 
standard. In the higher posts men of marked ability 
and efficiency are not wanting, but in some, at least, 
of the States, the supply of such men is insufficient. 
The Premier of a small State deplored to me the 
absence (of any official corresponding to the per- 
manent iVnder- Secretary of the chief departments of 
Governmcjnt in London, declaring that for the lack 
of such men more work was thrown on ministers than 
they could adequately perform. It may be hoped that 
with the\ growth of the country and the increasing 
burdens raid by recent legislation on the administra- 
tive departments, posts in them will more frequently 
attract thoroughly educated men of exceptional capacity 
such as those who now in Britain win their places 
by a compentive examination at the age of twenty- 
two. But it\ will be necessary either to have more 
searclung entrance exauttnatwins or to allow wider dU- 
cretion to the ^ selecting authonty. At present less 
efficiency in the^upper posts is the price paid for more 
impartiality in patronage. 

\ 
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Some few branches of administration have been com- 
mitted to semi judicial semi-administrative Boards In 
the Commonwealth the most important of these is 
the Inter State Commission, already referred to, and 
suggested by the United States Inter-State Commerce 
Commission Such non political authorities have the 
advantage of being free to employ methods unhampered 
by routine regulations, and of exercising a better dis- 
crimination in selecting specially qualified subordinates 

In the Judicial system the example of England 
has been followed, and with the like salutary results, 
both in the States and in the Commonwealth Judges 
are appointed by the Crown (i e by the responsible 
ministry) and for life, being removable only on an 
address by both Houses of the Legislature The 
High Court of Australia, consisting of seven judges, 
has the right of detemuning constitutional questions, 
subject to an appeal to the British Privy Council when 
leave has been given by the Court The judicial Bench, 
everywhere filled by men of ability and learning, 
selected, as m Britain, from the Bar, enjoys the confi- 
dence of the people, and no senous proposal has ever 
been made to nil it (as in most of the American 
States) by popular election, though it has been attempted 
in Parliament to obtain from ministers an announce- 
ment of the persons whom they meant to appoint 
Partisans sometimes complain of decisions given when 
these lay down principles they dislike, or narrow the 
operation of measures they specially value But no 
foreign critic or domestic grumbler has, so far as I know, 
impeached either the personal integnt} of the judiciary or 
their conscientious desire to expound the law according 
to Its true meaning and intent This is the more satis- 
factory because many of the judges have, as in England, 
played a leading part in politics That such men should 
put oiT their poi'itics when they put on their rohes is one 
of those features of the British system which have, at 
home and abroad, worked better than could have been 
predicted No friend of Australia could wish anything 
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better for her than that the power of appointing to the 
Bench, and particularly to the High Court which inter- 
prets the Constitution, shall condnue to be exercised in 
that honest and patriotic spirit which searches for men 
of the highest character and most unbiassed mind, un- 
regardfiil of their personal opinions upon any current 
questions that have a political aspect. 

There is, however, one cloud in the sky. Questions 
affecting labour and wages which approach the con- 
fines of politics have been coming to the front in recent 
years. Acts have been passed by the Commonwealth 
Parliament, by or at the instance of a political party, 
the validity of which, contested on the ground that the 
Constitution had not given Parliament the power to deal 
with the subject, has become a party issue, just as ques- 
tions of Constitutional interpretation regarding slavery 
became political issues in the United States before the 
War of Secession. Moreover, an important Common- 
wealth statute (to be referred to later), establishing 
compulsory arbitration in labour disputes, entrusted to 
a judge of the High Court the determination of dis- 
putes regarding wages and other conditions of labour, 
a function that is really rather administrative than judicial. 
Though no charges of unfairness have been made 
against members of the High Court for their action in 
any of these issues, whether practical or purely legal, 
it may be difficult for Ministers who have to weigh 
the merits of persons considered for appointment to 
the Bench, to keep out of their thoughts the attitude 
such persons would be likely to take, as judges, upon 
the aforesaid delicate and highly controversial matters.^ 
It would be a misfortune for Australia, as well as a 
blow to the authonty of the Constitution, if it came 
to be supposed that judges were appointed with a view 
to their action in judicial controversies. The strength 
long trsdition bss^ except st & fe^ manents, kept 

1 A high aolhonty toU me (hat thil ctmndcration wa, believed to have mAuenced 
aome jndiciil appoinlmcntl during the last oecane. and that judges of the inferior courts 
are sometimss icle^led with loo little regare to their attainments. 
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English judges, though appointed by party Ministers, 
within the strait and narrow path, and a similar tradition 
now fortifies the Supreme Court of the United States 
But Australia has hardlj yet had time to form traditions, 
so l^r position is less assured 
\/Df Local Governments in Australia one may say 
what Pericles said of the Athenian women, that the highest 
praise is given by saying nothing about them, because 
silence means that local authorities have been discharging 
their daily duties quietly and well The system is in 
all the States gener^ly similar to that of England, save 
that some functions there left to the local authority are 
here undertaken by the Slate In one respect it is in 
practice better, because both the municipal councils and 
those which administer the shires are elected witnout the 
intrusion of political partisanship Election is on a rate 
paying franchise ^ The Mayor, chosen by the Council," 
IS onh Its chairman, not, as in most American cities, 
the holder of wide executive powers Australian muni- 
cipalities show few of the evils from which the larger 
cities of the United States and two or three of the 
larger cities of Canada have suffered In one city only 
has administration been marked by scandals 'There 
IS doubtless in others a little occasional jobbery, 
but on the whole things are as honestly managed as 
in the towns of England and Scotland The provision 
of gas, electncitj, and water is usually made by the 
cities, which in some cases derive revenue also from 
markets and cattle sale yards Their financial condition 
IS described as satisfactory, for though some have 
incurred large debts, the expenditure is represented 
by valuable property, and there are sinking funds for 
reducing city indebtedness All municipal work is 
unpaid, but in large cities a sum is granted to the 
Mayor for defraying the expense of public hospi 
tality , and this extends (in VictonaJ to the presidents 

* Soraet mes {eg a Hobait) the ntepayer has a oumlier of votes proport oned to 

* The proDOsai that the Miyor should be e ected by the c t tens h^s not so far 
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of Shire Councils. The maintenance of public order, ^ 
together with asylums, prisons, and the expenses of i 
justice, are left to the State, which, there being no poor ' 
law, votes money for charities and subsidizes some bene- 
volent institutions. Old-age pensions are now a Com- 
monwealth matter. Roads are made sometimes by the 
State, but generally by the shires and municipalities, 
with the aid, however, of a State subsidy. Much money 
has been expended upon tramways, which, except a few 
in private hands, belong to the States, as do nearly all 
the railroads. 

Rural local government has, owing to the sparseness 
of population in the interior, never attained the 
importance it has long held in Switzerland and in the 
northern United States, nor has it done much to 
cultivate the political aptitudes of the people and vivify 
their interest m good administration. 

Throughout Australia the police is efficient, a fact 
the more creditable because there exist large mountainous 
and thinly peopled areas not far from the great cities which 
would afford a convenient refuge to malefactors, as they 
did in the old days of the bush-rangers. Lynch law 
is unknown. The people, as in England and in Canada, 
take their stand on the side.of the law, and the adminis- 
tration of the law justifies their confidence. 

Education, i which in early days it had been left to 
the denominations to provide is now entirely taken over 
by the States, though there remain a good many private 
Roman Catholic elementary schools and a number of 
private secondary’ schools, unsectarian and sectarian. 
The conditions of a country where the population was 
widely scattered, and in the rural areas very sparse, com- 
pelled State action, and the want of local interest and 
local resources ended by completely centralizing it. 
The localities resisted every attempt to make them 
bear part of the charge of erecting and maintaining 
\ 
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schools, while mmistnes and politicians found in the 
allocation of grants from the State treasury means for 
strengthening their position m doubtful constituencies 
The State, as bearing the cost, exerts all the control , 
the teachers are deemed to be a part of the civil service 
In recent jears State Governments have shown an in- 
creasing zeal for the extension and improvement of 
education, Labour mmistnes certainly no less than 
others, and the sums expended on public instruction 
have continued to grow, tiil m 1912-15 they had reached 
the sum of ^^4, 101, 860 (or 17s 8d per head) for all 
the States as against ^^3, 000, 000 (13s rod per 
head) in 1908-9 School buildings are still often defec- 
tive, but the salanes of teachers and the qualit) of 
teaching have been nsing steadily In elementary schools 
no fees are charged , attendance (though imperfectly 
enforced) is legally compulsory, and in districts where 
schools are few and far between, public provision is 
often made for the conveyance of the pupils No religious 
instruction beyond the reading of the Bible is provided, 
but the clerg) of the denominations are permitted 
to give It in the schools, at stated times, to the 
children of their respective flocks, if the parents 
desire it for them The Roman Catholic Church 
complains that its members are required to contnbute 
as tax payers to the support of schools it disapproves, 
and demands support for those it maintains at its own 
cost, which are, however, in New South ales, where 
the Catholics are most numerous, attended by only 
40 per cent of the Roman Catholic children 

The provision of secondary education, if still imper 
feet, IS improving in quantity and quality Schools of 
all grades are being brought into closer relations with 
the universities, and m some States the number of 
teachers who hold degrees is increasing There are 
excellent agricultural colleges, but technical instruction 
in other branches is still defiaent 

Whether education is suffenng, or is likely to suffer, 
from being not only centralized but standardized and 
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reduced to an undesirable imiformit)', is a question on 
which Australian opinion is divided, though no one alleges 
that it has, as in many American cities, and in France 
also, “ got into politics.” The teachers seem to be 
left free, and they come nearer than in England to 
being a united profession, m which merit can rise from 
humbler to higher posts. 

Each State aids its university by a considerable public 
grant, but exercises no more authority than is implied 
by its being represented on every governing body. 

Though State subventions are a proper recognition 
of the importance, especially in a new country’ where 
men’s minds are chiefly occupied with business and 
amusement, of institutions dedicated not only to instruc- 
tion but also to learning and science and research in all 
the fields of human activity, and though among the 
professors there are many men of conspicuous ability 
and distinction in their several spheres of work, the 
universities have hitherto counted for less in the progress 
and thedevelopmentof Australian Ufe than the Universities 
have in that of America ; and they have not, owing to their 
limited resources, had the chance of doing so much as 
the latter to raise the standard of knowledge and thought 
in the country. This, assuredly not the fault of their 
teaching staffs, seems due to a deficient appreciation 
among the people at large of the services seats of learning 
may render. It is to be hoped that men of wealth will, 
as has been done on a grand scale in the United States, 
add freely to the endowments, still small in proportion 
to their requirements, which the Universities have 
already received from donors who saw their value as 
factors in national progress. Nowhere in the world is 
there more need for the work which Universities can do 
for an advancing people. 
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AUSTRALIAN PARTIES AND POLICIES 

That political parties would grow up in each colony so 
soon as responsible government had been granted was a 
matter of course, for where the powers and emoluments of 
office are prizes offered to the leaders of a majority m a 
legislature, its members are sure to unite and organize 
themselves to win these prizes But upon what lines 
would parties be formed > The Whigs and Tones of 
the Mother Country lay far behind, and most of the 
questions which had been party issues in England did 
not exist here There were, however, those opposite 
tendencies which always divide the men who reach 
forward to something new from the men who hold 
fast to the old, and theie was also sure to come the 
inevitable opposition between the interests of the few 
who have a larger and the many who have a smaller 
share of the world’s goods 

Some of the questions which have been the founda- 
tions of parties in Europe were absent There were 
no race antagonisms, for the settlers were all of British 
stock, and hardly any religious antagonisms Apart from 
local questions, important wherever a new community 
IS making roads or railways or laying out towns, the 
matters that first occupied the assemblies were constitu- 
t ional and Economic The former were easily disposed 
of by the enactment m e\ery colony first of manhoo d 
suffrage and then of adult^suffrag^ for elections to the 
popular House, but in Victoria, and somewhat later in 
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South Australia, there were long struggles over the ^ 
structure of the Upper Chamber. 

Economic issues cut deeper and have been more 
permanent. They turned first upon the tenure o f l^nd, I 
and took the form of a confiict between those called the 
squatters, 'who_ had early obtained large leaseholds, and 
others, the “ ^ee selectors,” who, coming later, were 
granted rights of acquiring freeholds out of such large 
leaseholds in order to increase the number of cultivating 
owners. Simultaneously, or a little later, fiscal con- 
troversies emerged, and in some colonies the two parties 
were for a long time distinguished as respectively the 
advocate s either of a tariff for revenue only, or of a tariff 
' foFtHe protection of domestic industries. O^er questions, 
such as the provision of religious education and the 
restriction of the sale of intoxicants, from time to time 
arose, but the most vital differences till near the end of 
last century concerned land a nd financial policy. The 
Free Trade party was generally dominant in New South 
"^ales, the Protectionist in Victoria, which had a rela- 
tively larger manufacturing population. 

Every party organization is compact and efficient 
in proportion to the forces it has behind it, be they those 
of racial or religious passion, or of political doctrine, or 
of attachment to a leader, or of material interest. 

In the United States, besides those motives of 
traditional loyalty to a doctrine or a phrase or a name 
which prompt men to unite for political action, the \ 
pecuniary interest felt by the enormous number of 
persons holding or desiring to hold public office built 
up the part)’ Machine, In England there was a driving 
force dunng most of the eighteenth and the first three- 
quarters of the nineteenth century in the influence exerted 
by the landowners and supporters of the Established 
Church on the one hand, and by the commercial classes 
and Nonconformists on the other. In Australia none of 
theV aforesaid' torces, except, to a slight extent, that of 
interest^ was operative till recently, nor did any leader 
arisawho exerted a stropg personal fascination. Accord- 
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inglj', the party organizations were loose and feeble 
There were only t wo partieg in the legislatures, the 
Ministerialists and tlie Opposition, the Ins and the Outs, 
but, except at moments of high tension, members passed 
easily from the one to the other The leaders frequently 
made new combinations, and sometimes took up and 
earned measures they had previously opposed, while the 
mass of the \ oters were not permanently ranged under 
one or other party banner Nothing was seen like that 
elaborate sj stem of local committees which has existed 
in the United States for nearly a century, nor even 
like those local Liberal and Conservative Associations 
which grew up in Britain from about 1865 onwards 
Australian conditions did not furnish, except in respect 
of the land question, such a social basis for parties as 
England had, nor was there, outside the legislatures, 
any class which had aught to gain from oiBce, so party 
activity was less eager and assiduous than it has been in 
America The fluidity of parties and want of organiza- 
tion were, however, to some extent compensated bj the 
power of the newspapers, which led the voters at least 
as much as did the party chiefs, while the fact that 
nearly half of the electors lived m or near great cities 
made public meetings a constant and important means 
of influencing opinion and determining votes 

Towards the end of last century a change came, and 
other forces appeared which were destined to give a new 
character to Australian politics 

While in the legislatures the ceaseless strife of the 
Ins and Outs went on in the old British fashion, though 
with more frequent swings of the pendulum, the 
leaders of the working men were beginning to exert 
themselves outside the regular party lines They 
pressed forward Labour questions, such as that of the 
Eight Hours Day Chinese immigration had been 
stopped under their pressure, because it threatened 
to affect the rate of wages The English Dockers’ 
Strike of i88g had quickened the activities and roused 
the hopes of Austimian trade unions, already well 
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organized. In every colony T rade and Labour Councils, 
embracing and combining the efforts of a number of 
the existing Unions, began to be formed, and their 
leaders began to busy themselves with politics in 
a way distasteful to Unionists of the older type. 
Already in 1881 the Labour Unions of a New South 
Wales constituency had returned a member to the 
Legislature to advocate their aims- The example was 
followed in South Australia tn 1887, in Victoria in 
1891, in Queensland in 1892, in Western Australia 
in 1897, and in Tasmania in 1903, so Labour parties 
grew up in every Legislature. The movement re- 
ceived a stimulus from the great strike which, arising in 
Melbourne in 1 8^g_out of a dispute between the Marine 
Officers’ Association and their employers, spread far and 
wide over the country, and involved many industries. 
This, and another great strike (in 1894) of the wool- 
shearers, was attended witir~many disorders, in dealing 
with which the State Governments incurred the wrath 
of the Union leaders. The Unions continued to grow in 
membership and influence till their large membership, 
led by energetic men, came to constitute a vote with which 
candidates and ministers had to reckon. For a time 
they were content to press upon successive ministries 
the measures they desired, but when they came to form 
a considerable element in the legislatures, they adopted 
the plan, familiar from its use in the British House of 
Commons by the Irish Nationalists, of voting solidly 
as one body, and transferring their support to which- 
ever of the old parties bid highest for it by a promise 
to comply with their demands. This was the easier 
because the two pre-existing parties, divided chiefly on 
Protection or Free Trade, could practise a facile 
opportunism on labour issues. 

When the first Parliament of the Australian Common- 
wea\tVi was elected In i^cordfeet^appeaied in it a Labour 
party already numbering, in House and Senate, twenty- 
four out of a total of one hundred and eleven members. 
The two older parties, which had existed in the former 
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colonies (now States), reappeared in the Federal Parlia 
ment One was practically P rotect ionist, the other 
largely compos ed of Free Traders The existence of these 
three parties promised ill for stability The first ministry 
fell (after three >ears), defeated by a combination of 
Free Traders and Labourites A Labour ministry came 
in, but although the General Election of 1903 had 
raised the numbers of the Labour party to twenty-six 
in a House of seventy five, their strength was obviously 
insufficient, and after three months they fell, to be suc- 
ceeded by another ministry, whose head was a Liberal, 
but which included both Protectionists and Fre'eTiaders. 
This administration was in its turn overthrown, after 
ten months of life, by the other two parties voting together 
against it A ministry of a Protectionist colour followed, 
and held office for three years by judiciously “ keeping 
in touch ” with the Labour party When the latter, 
having obtained many of the measures they desired, 
suddenly withdrew their support, these ministers fell, 'iw 
be succeeded by a second Labour Cabinet Its life also 
was short, for after six months the leaders of the other 
two parties, alarmed at some utterances of the Labour 
men, which seemed to be taking on more and more of 
a socialistic tinge, resolved to effect a fusion There- 
upon, by the joint efforts of two sets of politicians there- 
tofore mutually hostile, the Labour men were turned 
out, and a Coalition Government installed at the end of 
1909 Next year came the regular tnenmal dissolution 
of Parliament The Labour party had been continuing 
to gam strength in the country, and on this occasion it 
was favoured b) the occurrence, while the canvas was 
proceeding, of a strike among the coal-miners of New 
South Wales, which led to grave disorders and irritated 
the working class The coalition of two theretofore 
antagonistic parties had, moreover, displeased many 
electors who had previously given their support to one 
or other , and many of these seem to have now abstained 
from voting The result was a victory for the Labour 
party, who secured a working majority in the Assembly 
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and an overwhelming majorityin the Senate. Thus ended 
that triangular conflict -which had caused six changes of 
Government within the first ten years of the Common- 
' wealth, rendering ministries unstable and breeding 
Iconstant intrigues and cabals. Those who had formerly 
'been Protectionists and Free Traders were now united 
as one Opposition, folio-wing one group of leaders, and 
offering what resistance they could in a conservative or 
anti-socialist sense to the dominant Labour caucus. In 
•A91S Labour party split up on the question of 
compulsory military service, its smaller section retaining 
office by a coalition with the Liberals, some of whose 
leaders entered the Cabinet. The new party thus formed 
took the name of National. In 1 920 it held a majority in 
the Commonweahh Parliament.' 

While this was happening in the Commonwealth, 
politics were taking a similar course in the six States. 
The Labour oarties which grew up found it at first 
expedient to play off the two pre-existing parties against 
one another, and so to get legislation from whichever was 
in power as the price of support. Ultimately the Labour- 
ites succeeded, first in Western Australia in 190+, in 
securing majorities which placed them in control of 
most States till the split of 1915, after which they lost 
the other States, except Queensland, to the Nationalist 
party. The coalescence in the States of the two old 
Liberal and Protectionist parties came the more easily 
because the tariff, having been transferred to the Common- 
wealth Parliament by the Federal Constitution of 1900, 
no longer furnishes a State issue. Thus everywhere in 
Australia the two-party system came again to hold the 
field, though at the general election of 1919 many votes 
were in three States given for a pjfrty called the Farmers’ 
Union and in two other Sta tes, a sm aller nurnber of votes 
for those who called themselves, 

I Tbs Roman Catholic Charcb ha» latterly, espetiilly in New Sooth Wales, where 
there is » larj* friih element, and in QuecnsUn^yiven its support to the Labour Party, 
which largely conmts of men of Irish itocL. ind it has become an ardent advocate 
of Irish claims to self sovernmeoi- Thu* tebgioa has come, practically for the first 
time, to be a factor in Australian politics. 
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j- Against the contingency of schism within its ranks 
the Labour part} has, by its organization, long taken 
every precaution to provide The system deserves 
a short description It novel it is effective its 
example may probably~Be followed elsewhere 

The organization has two objects — to ^lect the party 
candidates and to formulate the party doctrines The 
former is primarily a local task, the latter is for the whole 
of the party in the State, or in the Commonwealth, as 
the case may be 

In every constituency there is a Trade Union Council 
and a Political Labour League Every member signs its 
constitution on entrance, and is bound thereby These 
two bodies work together, the Labour League selecting 
the party candidate for that constituenc), while often 
conferring with and influenced by the central Labour 
Council of the State Every candidate is required to 
take the ^artv pledge, te to declare that he accepts 
the authorized programme for the time being in force, 
and will, if elected, vote as the majontv of the party in 
the legislature decide 

In each State there is held, shortly before the ap 
preaching triennial general election, a Conference of 
delegates from all Trade Union Councils and Political 
Labour Leagues, at which a legislative programme 
of the State party 15 discussed and adopted Once 
adopted, It js binding on all members of the party, 
and especially on candidates and members of the legis 
latures The State party becomes, for the purposes 
included in the platform, both as respects the general 
election and for the duration of the incoming Tegisla 
ture, an army under discipline, moving at the word 
of command The members of this Conference are 
elected in each State according to rules prescribed by the 
State party authorst]^ SiintJarif jn tke Coranronweakh 
there is held once in three years, shortly before the 
impending Federal elections, a Conference consisting of 
SIX delegates from the central authority of the organized 
Labour party in each State This Conference discusses 
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and determines the party platform for political action 
in the Federal Parliament, and by this document, when 
adopted, ever}’ member of the party in Parliament is 
bound, as respects both the points set forth in the platform 
and also his own votes on any “ questions of confidence ” 
that may anse in Parliament, i.e. when the question is 
that of supporting or opposing a ministry on issues 
involving its tenure of office. 

The t erms of the pledge as first settled were as 
follows : 

V I hereby pledge myself not to oppose the candidate selected 
by the recognized political Labor oi^nization, and, if elected, to 
do my utmost to carry out the pnnctples embodied in the Australian 
I^bor party’s platform, and on all questions affecting the platform 
to lote as a majority of the Parliamentary party may decide at a 
duly constituted caucus meeting * 

When a Legislature (either Commonwealth or State) 
is sitting, the members who belong to the Labour party 
meet regularly m caucus once a week, or oftener if 
some emergency arises, to deliberate, with closed doors, 
on the course they are to pursue in debate and m voting. 
Each member is bound by every decision arrived at 
by the majority upon questions within the scope of the 
party platform, including all amendments to Bills falling 
within that programme. As the total number of Labour 
members in the two Houses is considerable, secrecy is 
not easily secured. The debates in caucus are said to 
be thorough, so every member can master the questions 
on which he is to vote. When the party commands a 
majority, its unanimity enables it to run its Bills through 
quickly, because there may be little or no debate on its 
side, while the resistance of the minority can be over- 
come by the use of closure, which is in fact constantly 
applied. Sometimes the whole party, except one or two 
left to keep the debate going in the House, withdraw 

* I them from the book of Mr W M Hughei, Tit Cate ^ir Labor (firti 
publitbH in >913', p 66, where the pledge cyttem ii etpliined end edtoeated Fo f<r 
M I kaow, there terms buee remJinedm force, but wbether that ii ao or cot Ihepncciple 
they enbody eontinuei to ru'e. 
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into caucus to consider their action, and return to vote 
when they have reached a decision 

This parliamentary caucus has also the right, when 
It constitutes a majority in the legislature, .of s electing 
the members of the Administration The leader of the 
^it} in the Assembly whom the Governor has sum- 
moned to form a government is not free to choose his 
colleagues, but must take those whom th e caucus names 
Much canvassing goes on in the caucus on the part of 
aspirants to office, and when a minister has been chosen, 
he holds his post at the pleasure of the caucus, which 
is entitled to require his retirement if he fails to give 
satisfaction To them, and not to Parliament, each 
minister is responsible This is in effect a supersession 
of Cabinet government, and largely of Parliamentary 
government itself, because a majority in an Assembly, 
debating secretly, is not the same thing as the Assembly 
debating openly, and also because the caucus itself is 
largely ruled by a power outside its own body 

Until this organization of the Labour part), both 
m the constituencies and in Parliament, had been built 
up, th e two old parties, and, after their fusion, the united 
party, jvhich was generally called liberal, but now 
(1920) constitutes the large majority of the Nationalists, 
had possessed very little organization In each_eIectoral 
area the local heads of the party arranged who should 
be their candidate, and in Parliament the members 
followed their party leader upon the main issues, 
retaining their independence in minor matters The 
bonds of party allegiance were not drawn tight in Aus- 
tralia any more than they had been in Great Britain 
before the years 1890—1905 When, however, the 
Labour part) became a formidable fighting organiza- 
tion, the other part), obliged to follow suit, created a 
political machmeiy approximating to that of its oppo- 
nents, though iess complete and much less stringent 

‘ Th a caucua ay tem has b«o reta ned by the present Labour party wh ch a now 
the regular Oppos t on n the Commonwealth both in the Commonwealth Parliament 
and in any Statea in wh ch c happens to be a a m no ity 
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As respects the Commonwealth, its supreme party 
authorit)’, called the Australian Libert Union, was made 
to consist of all organizations recognized by the 
Executive, and its direction vested in an Annual 
Conference of six representatives from each State. 
This Conference appoints a Council of three members 
from each State, and the Coundl, which must meet at 
least once a year, appoints an Executive of six, one 
from each State. The platform is adopted by the 
Conference, but business connected with Federal elections 
is left to the State party authorities, while the formation 
of a ministrj’ belongs to the party leader summoned by 
the Governor-General to undertake that duty. 

Under this system accordingly no pledge is exacted 
from a candidate except that of adhesion to the general 
part}’ platform, and the formulation of the part}* pro- 
gramme IS left to the parliamcntar}- chief. In practice, 
the member of a legislature who belongs to what is 
now the “National’' party seems to enjoy a much 
greater latitude in his action than is allowed to the 
Labour member. More freedom, of course, means 
less discipline and therefore less fighting efficiency than 
belongs to the Labour party'. Both the party organiza- 
tions, although they purport to leave uie selection of 
parliamentary candidates primanly to the localities, exert 
a greater influence upon the choice than British practice 
has usually recognized, and both organizations bind the 
member to the support of the party’ platform more 
strictly than did either of the two old Bntish parties 
forty’ years ago, or than the practice of American parties 
does to-day. 

Any one can see wi idvantagcs the Labour party 
has derived from the system above described. It had in 
every local trade union and Council of trade unions, as 
well as in the Political Labour Leagues, a firm foundation 
on which to build, for the Unions had their officials, 
were already accustomed to work together, and had a 
claim on the allegiance of their members. The adoption 
of a programme, in settling which ever}’ member had. 
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either directly or through his delegates, an equal voice, 
made the system in form democratic The platform, 
setting forth definite aims, gave every member of a 
Union an interest in their attainment Canvassing was 
hardly needed, because the members of the organiza 
tions were personally known, and could, with their 
female relatives, be readilj brought up to the poll 
While the other parties exerted themselves chief!) when 
elections were approaching, the Labour organization was 
always at work, costing little, because special political 
agents were not required Thus the partv was able 
to cast Its full and undivided vote , and when women 
were admitted to the sufiFrage, their vote was cast along 
with that of the men to a greater extent than was possible 
in the other parties, m which man) of the women, espe- 
cially those of the richer class, did not trouble themselves 
to go to the polls ^ The Labour partv was moulded 
into a sort of Spartan or Prussian arm) , to which perfect 
union gave strength It was m practice, if not m 
theor), an undemocratic system, but, in view of aims 
that were dear to all, individual freedom was willingly 
sacrificed to collective victory Other causes also 
helped the swift growth of the Labour party A positive 
and definite programme is always attractive This one 
made a direct appeal to the hand workers Shorte r 
hours an d better wages need htde advocacy, especially 
when they promise the attainment by legal and pacific 
means of objects for which men have been fighting by 
repeated strikes, a warfare in which there had been 
man) defeats with consequent suffering Clear and 
coherent in its aims, solidly united in its action, the 
Labour party stood at first over against two parties 
which It had forced reluctantly to concede measures 
they were both known to dislike Afterwards it was 
arrayed against a coalition of politicians who had been 

* Nearly all of my informaoU regarded TomaitauSnige as having materially added Co 
the strength of the Labour party V\ omeo aeem to Tote less than men In a recent New 
South Wales elect on for the State Aasembly the percentage of men Tot ng where 
seats were contested to the total atinaber on the roll was 76 that of the women 
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differing on an issue deemed fundamental, and who 
were now united onlv in thetr antj-Socialism. The two 
most prominent leaders of this coalition, Mr. Reid and 
Mr. Deakin, were men of high character, long^xperience, 
"and eminent capacity, men whom to know personally was 
to like and to value. But there was slackness among 
their supporters. A purely defensive attitude is even 
less inspiriting in politics than tn war. The economic 
arguments on which the Liberal leaders relied went over 
the heads of the average voter, and had been discredited 
in pnnciple by the frequent divergence of Australian 
legislation from sound economic doctrine. Those leaders 
could, of course, appeal to something stronger than prin- 
ciples— the self-interest of the richer class, who saw 
themselves threatened by a constantly growing taxation. 
But most business men thought it less trouble to go on 
making money than to descend into the political arena. 
They v'oted, but they did not throw themselves into 
the nght as did the Labour men. 

In point of education and knowledge the Liberals 
had an advantage ; yet not so great an advantage 
as Europeans may suppose. Among the Labour chiefs 
there were a few men who, gifted with natural talents, 
had educated themselves by reading, and in some cases 
had entered the legal profession and made a reputation 
there. There were others who, with little book learning, 
had forced their way upwards from day labour through 
the offices of the trade unions, and been trained by 
assiduous practice to be alert observers, skilled organizers. 
Capable debaters.^ The career of a Unionist organizer 
and secretary’ gives a fine schooling to an active and 
tactful man, turning him out all the better fitted for his 
work because not encumbered with tastes or attainments 
which might impair his sympathy with his own class and 
their sympathy \^ith him. Setting aside a few eccentric 
persons who owe their rise to boisterous good-humour 

• The ffMcnt jeneritionof L«ho«r liaoben i», however, de*cnb«J «i either icferior 
to those wb.’ia the eirl/ itnifgU* «f Ui^Labour party brought to the front, iD<j there 
would seem to be to-diy fewer leaden if &e calibre 1 noted whcji visitmg Auitrilii 
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or to a somewhat wayward energy, the average ability 
of the Labour Mmistnes that ha\e held pouer in the 
Commonwealth is said to be little, if at all, inferior to 
that to be found among the Liberals, and possibly not 
below that of men prominent in the House of Representa 
tives at Washington or in the Parliament of Canada 
These Australian leaders understand the questions they 
have cbwRy to deal with as thoroughly’, on the practical 
side, as do their antagonists They know human nature 
— which IS after all the thing a politician most needs to 
know — quite as well, and the particular type of human 
nature to which most Australian voters belong, very 
much better The Liberal politicians suffer from that 
suspicion which the average worker feels towards a 
member of the richer class In Great Britain a candidate 
for Parliament gams with the electors, though less to day 
than formerly, by being a man of means and education 
In Australia he loses His social advantages are political 
drawbacks He may overcome them by popular manners 
and a frank honesty of purpose, but drawbacks they 
remain This is more noticeable m Australia than in the 
United States or Canada, because though equality reigns 
in all three countries alike, there is more of British 
aloofness among the richer Australians 

The weak point ot Australian politicians, with 
some exceptions among the leaders, is their deficient 
education, and that narrowness of view v/hich the con- 
centration of attention on a particular set of questions and 
interests produces This is> natural in people who live 
far apart from the rest of the civilized world, and in a 
country which has had only a short history They miss 
something which Europeans, possessing no more school 
education, obtain by a sort of infiltration Those who 
visit Europe generally return with their horizons notably 
Svcb deSae/xyes jmay i\e to d:s 

appear with the growth of the country and its more 
frequent intercourse with Europe and North America 
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We may now turn from the machinery of Government, 
the methods of administration, and the party organiza- 
tions, to enquire what are the concrete questions which 
actually occupy the statesmen and people of Australia. 
What ideas guide them ? _ What objects do thej' seek 
to a«ainl'^ ana By’ what means.? 

As these questions are, allowing for minor local 
differences, the same in all the States and in the 
Commonwealth Parliament, k is convenient to treat 
them together, as common to the whole country, though 
the forms they have taken vary slightly in the several 
States. 

/They may be classified under three heads ; (r) Those 
on which the people of Australia as a whole are sub- 
stantially agreed ; (2) those on which there is a 

preponderance of opinion sufficient to remove them 
from the forefront of controversy ; and (3) those which 
acute differences of opinion have made the battle-ground 
of politics, 

The first class includes, happily for Australia and for 
the other Dominions as well as for the mother country, 
the maintenance of a political connection between 
Australia and the rest of the British people dispersed 
over the world. Most of those whose opinion carries 
weight regard this connection as equally beneficial to 
all the terntories of the British Crown. There is among 
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the more thoughtful a general though vague desire for 
some constitutional changes which miy draw those rela 
tions even closer than they are now, so that the means of 
common defence may be more perfectly organized, and 
that the Dominions may receive a share in the direction 
of foreign policy corresponding to that share in the 
responsibility for common defence which they have 
themselves been undertaking, as Australia did when her 
naval force co operated with that of Britain How this 
object maj best be attained is not yet clear But the 
growing feeling that union is strength has been 
emphasized by the Great War, which, while developing 
in Australia a strong national self consciousness, made 
It also evident that the safety of each part of the 
British dominions depended on the safety of every 
other part The recognition given to Australia as a 
nation by her admission as a Signatory of the Peace 
Treaties of 1919 and 1920 and as a member of the 
League of Nations marked an epoch in her position 
in world politics Sentiment and interest alike prescribe 
some system under which, while the fullest independence 
in local affairs is maintained for each of the self governing 
divisions of the Empire, its collective energ) for common 
affairs shall be regularized and increased , but those 
who desire to propound any scheme for creating a closer 
constitutional relation must not forget that the expression 
of a wish for it must, if success is to follow, come from 
Australia herself as well as from Britain ^ 

There is in Australia an even more general agreement 
t hat the co ntinent must be strictly reserved for the white 
European races, excluding persons of East Asiatic or 

South Asiatic or African origin The watchword, _A 

White Australia,’ is proclaimed by all parties alike 
The philanthropic and cosmopolitan philosophers of 
the nineteenth century would have been shocked by 
the notion of keeping these races perpetually apart, 

* Even the use of the word# Empie and Impera sm etc tes n some quarters 
a susp c on lest self lovernment should be encroached upon by the escab shmeot of any 
sort of central author ty, however lestr cted ts funct ons 
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and warning black or ydlow peoples off from large 
parts of the earth’s surface. Even now most large- 
hearted Europeans dislike what seems an attitude of un- 
friendliness to men of a different colour, and a selfishness 
In debarring the more backward races from opportuni- 
ties of learning from the more advanced, and in refusing 
to all non -European races, advanced and backward, 
the chance of expansion in lands whose torrid climate 
they can support better than white men can. Neverthe- 
less, there is another side to the matter Whoever 
studies the phenomena that attend the contact of whites 
v.ith civilized East Asiatics in Paafic North America, not 
to speak of those more serious difficulties that arise 
between whites and coloured people in large regions of 
America and in South Africa, perceives that there are 
other grounds, besides the desire of working men to pre- 
vent the competition of cheap Asiatic labour, which may 
justify exclusion. The admixture of blood, which is sure 
ultimately to come w herever races, however different, dwell 
close together, raises grave questions, not only for white 
men, but for the t\orId at large. Scientific enquiries have 
not so fir warranted the assumption that a mixed race is 
necessarily superior to the less advanced of the two races 
whence it springs It may be inferior to either, or the 
gain to the less advanced may be slighter than the loss 
to the more advanced. One must not dogmatize on 
this subject, and many of those who know the yellow 
races at home deem their intellectual quality not 
infenor to that of the white races. Be that as it may, 
facts as the}’ now stand prove that social and political 
fnction, harmful to both races, would follow from their 
contact on the same ground.* 
y . ^Qn the_subiect of a compu lsory’ universal military 
training (i.e. preparation fitting the citizen for possible 
war service) there had been before 19 14 a pretty general 

> Wiiit i> liiS lo th< cell i> of count KiJ vricii reference to the worlJ •• >t 
pruest emtiop To thmk ol a future ceatJnei eheiJ ii Co think of con jiiioni under 
which race fuiion ma}' be adTancinf moeb faacer thas it adrancea lo.day, and iboutd 
our planet, or human life upon it, hut till mother Ice A;e returnt, the proccai of 
fjiion may by then bate blent all tberwei into one 
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concurrence of opinion Until 1915' the question of 
c^pulsory service had not (except as regards home 
defence) been raised Compulsion was twice rejected 
by popular votes taken during the War 

In the second class of questions two only need 
mention One is Immigration As the population ot 
Australia grows verj slowly bj natural increase, there 
is urgent need for settlers to fill up and develop the 
tracts which are fit for tillage, not to speak of the still 
larger areas which supply pasture for sheep but m 
which population must needs be relatively scanty But 
the working class does not wish to see any afflux of 
incomers which could bnng down the wages paid m 
handicrafts, while those who want land for themselves 
think they ought to be provided for before an> com 
petitors from without are introduced Thus the pro 
posals for attracting settlers from Europe have been half 
hearted and feeble Few votes are to be gained by 
advocating them , many votes might be lost Latterly 
a little more has been done, but even the Liberal 
party, more disposed to favour immigration than is 
the Labour party, did not venture to advocate any 
large and bold scheme The European visitor thinks 
"that there is a lack of wisdom as well as of altruism in 
discouraging an immigration which would increase 
prosperity by raising the number of consumers, and 
thus making needless the incessant enhancement of 
pnces which is caused by building the tanff wall higher 
and higher But though no one opposes immigration in 
principle, the matter drags on, and nothing happens 
The other question is t hat of P rotecaon versus Free 
" Trade This issue — protective import duties or tariff 
for revenue only — was the chief dividing line between 
parties before Confederation It still divides opinion 
within the parties that is to say, there are some Free 
Traders in the Liberal or ISationalist party and some 
few in the Labour party B ut the Prote ctiomsf majont) 
in_both parties is large enough to have forced the 
minorities to acquiesce, and the question is no longer 
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one on which elections are fought.' The rich manufac- 
turers and sugar planters see direct profit in a tariff 
which raises pnces by excluding European competition. 
The working men believe that they gain more by getting 
higher wages from the protected manufacturers than 
they would gain by the lower prices of commodities 
which the competition of imported manufactures would 
secure. Owing to the high wages paid for labour, 
Australia exports no large amount of manufactured 
articles, except agricultural implements to Argentina. If 
the domestic market for her manufactures were swamped 
by foreign competition, the manufacturing industries 
would — so it IS argued — disappear. Now there exists 
in all classes a sort of feeling that Australia, a vast ocean 
island far from other civilized countnes, ought to be 
self-sufficing, and possess within her own limits the means 
of producing everything she can need. This is not a 
view grounded, as uas a similar doctrine in Russia, on 
the need for self-defence in war, because Australians 
knew that if they were at war with a great naval power 
they would either have with them the naval strength of 
the British Empire as a whole, or else, if that navy were 
unable to command the seas, be left in a position where 
their domestic resources would avail little. It is rather 
due to the patnotic wish to be a complete and fully 
equipped Continental microcosm, rejoicing in a variety 
of industries and capable of maintaining and developing 
them without fearing foreign competition. 

Last of all, we come to those “ live ” and highly con- 
troversial issues which now divide the existing parties, or, 
in other words, to the plans and proposals of the Labour 
part}’, these being practically the aggressively positive 
policies chiefly before the people, since the Liberals are 
in effect a party of resistance or caution, the proposals 
the}’ put forward being designed to attain in a gradual 
or tentative way some of the aims which the Labour men 
seek by more drastic methods. 

1 The idjaiimcit cf dciiilt in ihe (rotecti>e unit b», however, lometimet led U 
lobbvios*'' iheCotnmonwfaUh Parlument 
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Now the Labour policies may be summed up m the 
general statement that they seek to gain b} constitu- 
tional means those objects which trade unions had 
previously sought by strikes, t e higher wa^es,. shorter 
hours, easier conditions of labour, preference in employ 
ment For the members of trade unions, the recognition of 
Unions as alone entitled to bargain with employers, and 
the extension of Unions to include the whole wage 
earning population Strikes were a defectue method, 
inflicting hardships on the strikers, often attended by 
violence, always involving economic loss to the country 
Moreover, they often failed Where the workers com- 
mand the popular majont), why not use their voting 
pov er to obtain what they desire ^ 

To these old aims there have been added others 
which strikes could not have attained, such as heavier 
taxation of the rich, a progressive land-tax, a fiscal 
system designed to secure for the workers a share m 
whatever the producer gains by a tariff, more stringently 
protective navigation laws, the nationalization of all 
monopolies, perhaps of all “ great scale industries,” a 
Commonwealth bank, a public sjstem of insurance, an 
extension of the powers of the Federal Government b} 
Constitutional amendments, and the introduction of the 
Initiative and Referendum 

It would be impossible to examine in detail the plans 
proposed for these various purposes and the arguments 
used to support them All I can attempt is to select 
some of the more important topics which present novel 
features or helpfully illustrate Australian tendencies I 
begin with the question which has longest occupied the 
nation ✓ 
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LABOUR POLICIES AND PROPOSALS 

The Land Question 

Omitting the earlier stages of the tangled history of 
Land legislation in Australia, let us regard the later 
developments it has taken in the hands of the Labour 
part}’. 

iJnder the short-sighted policy that prevailed when 
Australia was being nrst settled, and for many years 
thereafter, much of the best land was suffered to pass 
into the hands of comparatively few owners. So far as 
regards land fit only for sheep, the existence of large 
estates may be justified by the fact that the small 
sheep-masters are less fitted to stand the risks of 
occasional dr)’ seasons than are the large proprietors. 
On a small estate nearly all of a flock may perish by 
drought, with ruin to the owner, whereas the large 
pastoralist may pull through, not only because he has more 
capital accumulated from good years to fall back upon, 
but also because there is almost sure to be water avail- 
able, even in droughts, at some point on his sheep-run.* 
This reason, however, does not apply to lands fit for 
d.ur)’-farming or for tillage, and the holders of such small 
farms are few in proportion to the land available. To 
extend their number and facilitate the acquisition of land 
by men of moderate means is therefore an object desirable 
on non-controversial economic and social grounds. 

I The eiteaiioa of railwi,i oommunicitioiu his been teodiog to reduce thii source 
orlo9s.bceii.se when uster esneot he foDCd for the sheep iC his tccme eisier to tike 
the sheep to the ceirest witer. 
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In seeking this object, recent legislation has pro- 
ceeded chiefly by two methods. One is th e, imposition 1 
of a Land Tax, progressive in proportion to the quantity, 
or rather to the value, of land held * This taxation, 
though in some States either proposed or not resisted 
by the Liberal leaders, has in main been due to the 
Labour party. The large landowners have usually 
opposed It, but so far they have proved able to bear it. 
The aim of bringing more land into the market has, 
however, been only to a slight extent attained 

The other method is that of coiryiulsory acquisition 
by the State of land suitable for sheep or for tillage, to 
be resold to small purchasers This process, applied for 
some time past, but only on a small scale, has proved 
expensive, for purchase by the State tends to raise prices, 
and the pnce the State obtains on a resale may be less 
than that which it has paid It has happened that the 
State, while purchasing land with a view to resale, is 
at the same time selling some of the remaining Crown 
lands for prices lower than those at which it has been 
purchasing land of like quality 

Other expedients have also been adopted Some-i 
times the land is leased on a system whereby the tenant' 
becomes owner after he has paid the pnce by instal- 
ments spread over a number or years Sometimes long 
leases, perhaps virtually perpetual, are granted either at 
a fixed rent or with provisions for periodical revalua- 
tions, thus giving an opportunity for raising the rent (if 
the value has risen), so as to secure for the State the 
so-called ” unearned increment ” The experiment has 
also been tried of perpetual leases, resembling what is 
called in Scotland a “feu,” whereby the tenant holds for 
ever, at a fixed rent, but cannot assign his interest without 
the consent of the State, which therefore can count upon 

» Estates below £,oo<3 lo value are eitempt, and the rate beginning at one penny 
in the ( e for estates between that and ^i8 ooo rises thereafter by one half 

penny in the ^ up to s jpence in the ^ on e tales of ^Soooo or more An add it onal 
one penny in the ^ charged on all owncn «bo do not res de m Austral a 

There are also prog 'ss ve income tazea lo force bnt these are now too common n 
other countries to requ re descript on here In tome States there exist both Federal and 
State income tax s 
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having a solvent working tenant.* Failure to pay the 
rent of course forfeits the lease. 

The general result of all these plans has fallen short 
of the needs of the case and the expectations formed. 
Australia ought to have a much larger element of persons 
owning and living off the land, such an element as gives 
social stability to the United States and Canada. It may 
be added that while the Socialist party disapprove of 
permanent individual property in land, the Single 
Taxers, not so numerous here as in Western America, 
consistently condemn the exemption from taxation of 
any piece of land, however small. 

The law relating to the distribution and tenure of 
the public land has been since the dawn of history one 
of the most difficult problems which economists and 
politicians have had to deal with. It was so all through 
the life of the Roman Republic. Every nation has 
committed so many errors that none is entitled to re- 
proach others for their failures. But there is something 
peculiarly regrettable m seeing the vast vacant lands 
of a new continent so dealt with as to cause widespread 
discontent and involve, if not the waste, yet the unduly 
slow development of the wealth Nature has bestowed 
upon a new nation. 


Financial Policy 

The long struggle between Free Trade and Protec- 
tion was for the time closed by the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution and the predominance of the Pro- 
tectionist part)’ in the Commonwealth Parliament. This 
result was partly due to the need for raising money 
for Commonwealth purposes by indirect taxation ; and 
the policy has received further help from the steady 
raising of wages by the Wages Boards and Industrial 
Arbitration Courts, to be presently described. As wages 
went on rising, the manufacturers complained they could 
no longer make a fair profit unless import duties were 

* Thii mi)' b« compircd (a tbe tenure ciUed id the Rcmia liw Smfifiniiu 
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also raised to enable them to exclude foreign competition. 
The workmen, already disposed to believe that constant 
employment and good wages depended on protective 
tariffs, accepted this view, so a plan was devised under 
which tariffs, prices, and wages were all to rise together 
as parts of a comprehensive scheme. This plan has 
received the name of the New Protection 

“ The term ‘ New Protection ’ expresses the idea that the 
protection which the manufecturer receives should be made 
conditional on his paying what is considered a fair wage to his 
employees and providing labour conditions otherwise satisfactory 
In the view of those who supported this policy, it was considers 
that the protective tariff might become a shield for trusts and com- 
bines, which might reap the benefit of monopoly prices while 
keeping the ‘ real wages of workmen at a low Jevel The next 
step was therefore to make legislauve provision for the repression 
of monopolies, and the prevention of ‘dumping,’ and then to 
ensure that a protected manufacturer should charge a reasonable 
price for the products of his factory, and also that the benefits of 
a protective duty should not be monopolized by the employer, 
but be shared with his workmen ” * 

Among the Acts passed to give effect to this idea, 
one, the Excise Tariff Act of 1906, imposed upon 
agricultural machinery manufactured m Australia one 
half of the duty chargeable upon similar machinery 
imported, but provided for the exemption from this 
duty of such home-made machinery as had been manu- 
factured under conditions either declared to be reason- 
able by a resolution of both Houses of the legislature, 
or approved by the President of the Commonwealth 
Arbitration Court ■ This Act was, however, pronounced 
invalid by a decision of the High Court holding that the 
matter belonged to the States and not to the Common- 
wealth But the pnnciples of the New Protection 
are being to some extent earned out in practice When 

iu Si "p vJtaJdit i \Ui9 on ol ine Wnoie suDject, too 

long for ijuotat on ho c may be found Ko proceed aga nst dumping have in 
fact been taken The matter howeeer simple it may look in pnne pie, proves puaal ng 

^ To leave to Parlumeat che determination of what were reasonable conJ i ons 
was to impose on t a dutv d fhcnlt to discharge m an ndependent and mpartal spirt 
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wages are raised hy a Board or the Court, the manu- 
facturer insists that in order to enable him to pay the 
higher wage he must be helped by a higher scale of 
duties. His demand finds favour and the import duty 
is screwed up accordingly. This adjustment of tariffs 
to wages in the joint interest of manufacturer and 
employee has been represented as an attempt to fix 
the prices at which goods are to be sold, but some of 
its defenders declare it to be no more than a proper 
effort to ascertain to just what point duties must be 
raised m order to enable the manufacturer to obtain a 
reasonable profit while he pays a reasonable wage. It 
seems to be no illegitimate development of Protectionist 
principles. 

Europeans may ask why consumers do not complain 
when they find that m the effort to benefit the working 
class the price of articles is being constantly raised upon 
the workers themselves, who are the largest class of 
consumers and the class on which indirect taxation chiefly 
presses. The answer seems to be that the consumer, 
who IS also, as a worker, a producer, feels, in Australia 
as in the United States, less interest in what he pays 
as a consumer than in what he receives as a producer, 
not because he gains more, for he probably loses 
more than he gains, but because wages are something 
direct and palpable, paid into his hand, whereas the 
higher cost of commodities, being diffused over many 
small transactions, is not directly felt, and seldom traced 
to its tariff source. It is nevertheless argued with some 
force that the New Protection ought to protect the con- 
sumer also, and that the fixing of the prices at which 
protected products should be sold would be a logical 
extension of the doctrine, if this proved practically 
workable, and could be done under the Federal Con- 
stitution.^ 

> Whit 11 liid in lh« l(i{ ihajt mcimniu re^ulitmf lrid« tnd Iibour >1 
to he (iken at referring f'ntrillx to the ficti a< the/ itood in 1913, when thin;! were 
fairly normil. 1 hare not found it |«iaible In keep ibreail of the chanjea. lejal and 
economic, that have com' to pan mcelhat ye*-, and conditioai were, of eourae, abnormal 
duiin| the Great War and for aame time afterwarda. 
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State aid to the producer is in Australia given also 
m the form of bounties upon the products of some 
industries “ The Bounties Act 1907, the Manufac- 
turers Encouragement Act 1908, and the Shale Oil 
Bounties Act 1910, in providing for the encouragement 
of certain industries, provide also for the refusal or reduc- 
tion of a bounty if the production of a commodity is not 
accompanied by the payment to the workers employed 
in that production of a fair and reasonable rate of wage ” ^ 

The most conspicuous instance of bounties was the 
large subvention paid to the sugar planters of Queensland 
for the maintenance of that industry, now that in pursu- 
ance of the “ White Australia policy ” they are forbidden 
to use the cheap labour of aborigines from the Pacific 
Islands In response to this demand not only was the 
duty on imported sugar raised, but a large bounty also 
was granted * Given the will to maintain a ‘ hothouse 
industry ’’ and the resolve to have neither Kanaka labour 
nor that of immigrants invited from Southern Europe 
(who would, indeed, if they came, soon insist on an 
Australian rate of wages), this was the obvious course 
that remained Bounties on the iron and kerosene oil 
industries are given on the ground that otherwise they 
would go to the ground Kerosene was an article so 
generally consumed that it would have been unpopular 
to raise the price, so the solitary producing company was 
encouraged to go on producing by the gift of 2d a 
gallon up to ;^5o,ooo, as otherwise foreign competition 
would have stopped local production * 


Legislation on Labour Conditions 

The policy of safeguarding by law the health and 
comfort of persons employed m factories and workshops, 
and of limiting the hours of labour for women, with limits 
of hours and age for young persons, was adopted from 
Great Britain before the advent of the Labour party, 

* Federal HJiJi'vIt p 471 * Th s has now cea'ed 

’ S« Tu ner F r t De of tie an Co'rmon'weaUh p J03 
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and needs no special notice here. The eight hours’ 
day for adult males was established by custom, though 
in some States laws also deal with these matters, pre- 
scribing holidays and fixing the hours at which shops 
must be closed. The extension of legal compulsion to 
working hours in such occupations as those of seamen and 
household or farm servants, and to places of public 
entertainment, has raised difficulties. A guest arriring 
in the later part of the evening in any hotel, except a 
large one where several shifts of servants are kept, finds 
it hard to get served. The restriction of employees to 
the special kind of work covered by their trade union 
makes it illegal for a farm servant to groom a horse. 

In some States a minimum wage has been fixed by 
statute.! No great opposition was made, even by those 
who objected to the principle, because the argument 
that everybody ought to be paid enough to support a 
family in tolerable comfort was deemed irresistible. 

Trade Disputes and the Fixing op Wages 

The significant feature of the Australian methods of 
dealing with these questions, now of the greatest grarity 
in all industrial countries, is that they apply compulsion 
to disputes which everj'where else except in New 
Zealand and since 1917 in Norway (possibly now in 
other countries also) are left to be settled by a trial of 
strength between the parties. 

The Treatment of Induttnal Disputes . — Few countries 
had suffered more from strikes during the later years of 
the nineteenth century than had Australia. The frequent 
defeats of the striking Unions, the losses resulting to both 
parties, the accompanjdng disorders, and the ill-feeling 
which strikes and lock-outs left behind, together with 
the failure of methods of conciliation, and finally the 
example of New Zealand, disposed the wage -earners 

t li w>i orijiniUj fiicJ m fitw SoaCh W«In foor •hillings » dsv, but this wai 
not meant to lio nccniaril)' a living •age.that beia$ lelt to be settled bji the Arbitration 
Contis tram ti®* to Htne A ^omineal foliticua once said that » minunurn wic< 
of seven st illmg’ • “fiaed Lite the law orfravitatioc.” 
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to advocate the pnnaple of compulsory arbitration as 
a means of raising wages preferable to the strike After 
much discussion, two methods were devised, Wages 
Boards for fixing the rate of wages and hours of 
work in particular industnes, and Courts of Conciliation 
and Arbitration for investigating and determining 
particular disputes between employers and employed. 

A Wages Board is, m the five States wherein it exists, 
a body consisting of an equal number of persons chosen by 
the employers in any particular industry, and of persons 
chosen by the workers in the same industry, the Chair- 
man, who must not be connected with the industry, being 
either elected by the other members or appointed by the 
State Government A Board may be appointed either 
by the Ministry or (in the case of a new industry) by the 
Governor in Council There need not be any dispute 
either pending or in immediate prospect Once estab- 
lished, the Board goes on indefinitely, deals with disputes, 
in the particular industry, as thw arise, and has power 
to review its own decisions Its function is to fix, for the 
particular trade it has been appointed to deal with, both 
wages and hours of labour, but it has no power to deter- 
mine other questions that may be in dispute Its decisions 
apply to the whole of the industry throughout the State, 
binding the employers to pay and the workmen to work 
as the Board prescribes In most States the enforcement 
of the awards is entrusted to the Factories Department in 
the State Government 

Courts of Conciliation and Arbitration, also created 
by statute, exist m New South Wales and West Aus- 
tralia More important, however, is the Commonwealth 
Court, established by an Act of 1904, which has been 
subsequently amended The chief differences between 
these Courts and the Wages Boards is that the former 
are set in motion only by an existing dispute, and 
deal with that dispute only, whether it covers a 
single industry or more than one, not (as do the 
Wages Boards) with the whole body of employers 
and employed m any given industry The Common- 
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wealth Court has jurisdiction in those disputes only 
which extend beyond the limits of a single State. It is 
presided over by a judge of the High Court, who may 
be assisted by assessors. Its action is usually invoked 
by a complaint proceeding either from a trade union 
on the one side, or an employer or group of employers 
on the other, but it may also be set in motion by a refer- 
ence from a State industrial authority, or wherever the 
Registrar certifies the existence of a dispute. The 
proceedings, being in the nature of litigation, are 
judicially handled, but professional lawyers are not 
admitted to argue unless by consent of both parties, a 
consent not often given by the Unions.^ The powers of 
the Court extend not only to wages and hours, but to 
all conditions of labour and all questions in dispute, 
including the employment of Union labour only, or a 
preference for such labour, or the dismissal of em- 
ployees. Though the award may not legally cover 
the whole of an industry in which the dispute has arisen, 
for some employers may not have in their sendee 
members of the Union which has instituted the pro- 
ceedings, still the number of respondent employers 
may be so large (in one case it was 20o) as to affect 
the vast majority, and so become virtually a rule for the 
trade. Veiy often the action of the Court is able to 
bring about a compromise, which can then be made, 
by consent, an award binding the parties. 

One of the questions most frequently brought before 
the Court is that of a minimum wage, and the chief 
difficulty that had to be faced at the outset was that of 
finding what that minimum should be. The principle 
upon which the Commonwealth Court has proceeded is 
that of “ securing to the employee a wage sufficient for 
the essentials of human existence." 

"After ascertaining the proper wages, basic and secondary, it 
considers any evidence adduced to show that the employer ought 
not to be asked to pay such wages It will consider grounds of 

1 A lulSoMy, hod ta Indastrial COnrft (nlihci to inc {fedi iivint of lime 
wbcD lawmen condocc the caiet of the portiei. 
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finance, of competition with imports, of unfairness to other workers, 
of undue increase in prices of Ae product, of injury to the public, 
etc , etc ’ 1 

The tendency both of the Wages Boards and of 
the Courts has been to raise wages, but as prices 
have risen from other causes, it is doubtful whether 
legal regulation has done more than regularize and 
somewhat accelerate the process, and though an in- 
crease in wages need not necessarily result in in- 
creased prices, still in many industries the employers 
have been able (through trade associations and by 
other means) to pass on to consumers a considerable 
proportion of the increased amount of their wages bills. 
The suspicion that in this way part of the benefit of 
increaseti wages is lost naturally suggests to the wage- 
earners that what they are gaining is a nominal rather 
than a real increase * 

There is much difference of opinion in Australia 
as to the comparative merits of Wages Boards and 
Courts of Arbitration Some prefer the former, because 
they cover the whole of a trade and are composed of 
experts , and it is alleged that as they come into being 
before a dispute has arisen, they can anticipate disputes 
and settle points with less friction than when those points 
are already in sharp issue On the other hand, the 
Courts have the advantage of a wider range, covering 
every kind of controversy , they can proceed upon general 
principles, and the judge soon acquires experience in the 
questions that recur Moreover, where a dispute extends 

1 I quote from sc inst active article la the HJrva J LaM Reiie'u/ for 'Nocember 
191 q bv the President ot the Court (Mr Jast ce H g-ins) n uhich the prmc p c$ on 

which the Court acts the mode of apply ng those principles and the results so far 

atta ned are set forth w th s ngnlar clea ness and fa mess Those who are mt ested in 

the subject are recommended to consult th s <rucle, and a Uter one by hin in the 
same Review (volume for igtg) 

t While the percentage of wages pa d on the total salue of the output of manu 
factirny oHutres nc eased between ijioS and ipia from ip of! tis pier cerU- Jhe 
percentage ava able for ate est deprccut on other charges and p oht also increased 
unitormly from i6 ; n iqoS to 17 9 in 1911 though rt decreased al ghtly (to Ip t) in 
the follow ng jear show ng that, in sp te ot the increased wages the percentag avail 
able for interest, etc , had increased AvailaUe ev dence therefore lod cates that the 
effect of the leg slative control of svages and condit ons of labour has be n of benefit 
both to wage earners and employeia — FtJcrtil HanJiak lufraj p 4-S 
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beyond one State, some authority higher than that of a 
State is needed. 

Few allegations of prejudice or unfairness have been 
charged against either the Courts or the Boards. Their 
wish to bring about peace is admitted. The Common- 
wealth' Judge, whose decisions have been most closely 
watched and frequently canvassed, has generally, though 
not quite invariably, ordered a rise in wages, but this 
action seems to have had, no doubt with exceptions, the 
support of public opinion, and it must be remembered that 
the cost of living had even before the Great War been 
rising. Though it was at first the Unions that invoked 
the Court, the employers having become less suspicious 
than they were, sometimes set the Court in motion. The 
most humane and liberal among them often welcome a 
decision which, when it applies practically to the whole 
trade, screws up the men of harder hearts or more 
niggling minds to the level which these better men hold 
to oe wholesome for themselves and the community. The 
employing class taken generally would rather have been 
left without the Court, but do not ask its abolition ; and 
the growth of prosperity up to 1914 showed that the 
system of compulsory wage-fixing had not caused an 
industrial set back.^ 

As in Europe and in America the bulk both of 
employers and of employees have hitherto agreed in 
deprecating recourse to compulsion for the settlement of 
labour disputes, a word may be said as to the reasons 
which enabled Australian workmen to enlist public 
opinion in its favour. Europeans deem it open to three 
cmef objections. One is th_e interference with freedom 
^fjtontract. AustfaljanTwrc nothing for that. They 
would call it a theoretical objection. The workers 
thought that compulsion would help them, and it did 
help them, for though wages would doubtless have 


* A Asstraliu Incod, Dot beloREinf to 

me *n I91* s “ Whatever may h* laid >0 detfartion of the 
war's '• ondoiiable that *t so trme m ih' hutory « 
level of return ott capital been hijher ifaao it la at pre«nt 
few yean - 


the Labour party, wrote to 
lyitem of lejil repulatioii of 
of Auatralia haa the feneral 
or hat been during the Mit 
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risen anyhow, much stnfe might have been needed to 
secure the n$e ^ A second is that the matter is not 
strictl) judicial, but rather for the discretion of the 
Court (an argument like that used against the jurisdic- 
tion of the English Chancellor m the sixteenth century), 
and that as there is no general rule to guide the Court, 
different judges may applj different principles And, 
thirdl). It is urged — this point being strongly pressed 
by Australian empio) ers — that the method operates 
unequall) upon the two parties to a dispute ^ The 
employer can be compelled to paj certain wages so 
long as he keeps his factory open, and he can escape 
liability only by closing it, whereas the individual work- 
man cannot be compiled to work The power given 
to the Court to meet this difficulty by fining the Union 
has not proved effective In the earlier days, the awards 
were usually obeyed, but it is to be remembered that they 
have almost always prescribed a rise in wages The 
gravest test will come when, in less prosperous times, 
workmen are denied some increase they ask for, or 
employers begin to ask for a reduction In 1912 the 
system was working more smoothly than had been pre- 
dicted Recent accounts are less satisfactory The 
Court still does excellent work in many of the mam 
disputes , but it is alleged that when a strike has been 
compromised by an award conceding part of what was 
asked, another strike soon follows to obtain the rest 
of the demand, and that this process often repeated 
produces constant unrest The frequent delays in the 
proceedings of the Wages Boards, the inevitable techni 
caht} of some of the rulings m the Courts, give nse to 
irritation Strikes have not ceased, and some have 
attained alarming dimensions In 1916 there were in 
various places 506 separate strikes, in one of which the 
(then Labour) Government surrendered, through the 
agency of a Commission, to the Unions in a strike 

^ A Laoour o gan wrote in I9r4 Compulsory »b trat on in Labour s conception 
or t s »o nscrament of progress 2 means for 6 ni^ ag about, without v olent disloea 
tions of the social fabric a more equal d stnbut 00 of wealth 

• See as to ih 3 Hjrtj Low SB/ra) pp 33 and 37 
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entered on in defiance of the Act providing for adjudica- 
tion by the Court. This gave a shock to the authorit)’ 
of the law. The Unions have sought to widen the 
range of the Commonwealth Court by so amending the 
Constitution as to give it jurisdiction over all disputes 
arising anywhere in the country. On the other hand, 
that extreme section of the wage-earners, sometimes 
described as Syndicalists, who call themselves the 
Industrial Workers of the World (I.W.W.), denounce 
all peaceful methods for settling trade disputes, since 
thej’ desire to overset by general strikes the whole 
industrial, or so-called “ capitalistic,” system as it now 
exists.* 

A review of the compulsorj* system as worked during 
the Ust fifteen years points to the conclusion that its 
failure to prevent strikes has been due to tuo causes, first, 
that as there could not be finality in the awards, the 
temptation to the Union leaders to make fresh demands 
soon after a rise m wages had been secured kept up 
irritation and uncertaintj*, and secondly that there 
was no means of compelling the wage-earners to 
comply with the awards. An eminent Australian of 
long experience has written : ‘‘ The introduction of 
penalties in the form either of imprisonment or of fine 
IS an illusory protection. If the organizations concerned 
are reasonable and imbued with a spirit of obedience to 


the spirit and letter of the Law, neither impnsonment 
nor any other sanction is necessar}’. If the organization 
is strong, aggressive, and unreasonable, the threat of fine 
or imprisonment will not be a deterrent.”* 

One result of the legal regulation of wages, and 
of the attempts at a le^ regulation of prices also, 
has been to briAg the employers in every industrj* 
into closer relatiqns with one another. They are 

• In 1895. in ch,fA ef a measure fcrua^lit into Tar'iiTient to de,! uiih 

the matter, I found Efitnh >»cVkm{ mea ai jenerallj' ofpoaed t® • eompuiiofjr 
aeltlemmt of trade disputea a> -ye rraplojrn, tad (hi* tremt to be ilill (he attitude of 
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made respondents together m proceedings taken b} 
Unions to obtain higher wages or better con 
ditions They are forced into frequent conferences 
and combinations, and thus a sense of class interest is 
strengthened, and occasion given for those “ friendly 
agreements ” and “ honourable understandings ” in 
respect of prices and distribution which excite much 
displeasure in Labour circles Those of the Labour 
leaders, however, who look forward to the nationalization 
of all property and all industries, probably regard with 
satisfaction whatever makes against the old individualism, 
even if m the meantime it induces those “ combines ” 
which in Australia, as in Amenca, are objects of public 
aversion The completeness of the organizations on both 
sides makes for strife, just as the possession of great arma- 
ments disposes nations to war As emplo) ers leagued 
together harden themselves for defence, so trade union 
secretanes feel that they must justify their existence by 
making fresh demands young men come into office in 
the Unions, and throw the militant Australian spirit into 
each fresh contest Unceasing controversies create an 
atmosphere of disquiet and suspicion 

Want of space prevents me from pursuing this subject 
here, but a further discussion of the working of a similar 
system will be found in the chapter on New Zealand 
Though in both countries the application of compulsion 
illustrates the tendency of the labour party to extend 
the power of the State into new fields, a disposition 
common to all who think they can use that power ior their 
own purposes, it must be understood that the public 
opinion of Australia as a whole, alarmed by the mischief 
which strikes were doing, and sympathizing with the 
desire of the wage earners for a larger share of the pro- 
ducts of labour, was generally favourable to the experi- 
ment In 1919, though It had not satisfied the hopes it 
’nai irt. fnat tari's-ed, ‘Aitac wtae oiAy two -sets oi extremists 
who would abolish it, the most rigid employers who dis- 
like any interference with business, and the revolutionary 
Communists who wish to make an end of capitalism 
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either by force of arms or by stopping the whole machinery 
of production and compelling capitalist governments to 
surrender.^ 


Governmental Industries 

The entrance of the State into the held of industry as 
an employer has been supported by various arguments, 
some of them but distantly related to the real motives. 
Can it not by appropriating to itself the profits on vast 
national undertakings which would otherwise be absorbed 
by the rich, and by taking to itself the control of the 
making or selling of the articles in which a monopoly 
IS being created, relieve the people from the pressure of 
monopolies or “trusts” (to use the American term), 
benefit the workers by providing employment when 
work IS scarce, and by pajing good wages, set an example 
other employers will have to follow.^ To those who 
cherish Collectivist ideals, it seems to provide the easiest, 
because the least startling, approach to that absorption 
by the community of all the means of production and 
distribution which is the ultimate goal or their hopes. 

It is not, however, to any Collectivist 'riews that the 
State ownership of Australian railways is to be ascribed. 
That was the natural result of the economic conditions 
which existed when lines began to be built. Nothing could 
be expected from private enterprise, for there was little 
capital in the country, nor was it then easy for private 
persons to obtain large loans in England, so the duty 
devolved on a public authority of providing directly, or 
by way of subsidy, those means of communication ivhich 
were indispensable to the development of the countr)’. 
The States assumed the duty. 21,181 miles of govern- 
ment lines were open for general traffic in 1918, besides 
1241 miles similarly open but under private control, 
four-fifths of which were in Queensland, West Australia, 

> Ai tine e>roo|I> the pret* ctllejftmi fro-n Aii»tr»lu $tite thx 

I mmarc pesJiQS m tii® Comisoiiwntlii Parltmect Tor materially alteriag (lie 
eoiidtutioa ird fuccdoni of ll-e Arbitnuoa Court, lad creaiic; utciker todi for 
letlliQ* diipute. 
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and Tasmania ^ For a long time the railway adminis 
tration remained in the hands of Mmistnes and the 
general managers they appointed, but political interference 
and favouritism were at last found so harmful that in 
each State control was transferred to Commissioners 
appointed bj the Governor in Council (t e the Ministry) 
In New South Wales and Victoria there are three Com- 
missioners, in the other States one only 

In every State the Minister for railways still directs 
legislation and answers questions in the legislature , 
otherwise the Commissioners have a free hand, though 
ministers can dictate the general policy to be followed, 
being in this respect subject to an embarrassing parlia- 
mentary criticism, for every member can bnng forward 
any grievance a constituent, most frequently an employee, 
puts before him, and the unceasing pressure for higher 
wages IS hard to resist Railway construction is in 
some States assigned to the Commission, in others to 
the Public V orics Department Except in respect of 
the inconveniences arising from the existence of five 
different gauges, the railway system is worked with 
fair efficienc) Management is honest and the traffic 
grows The general result shows a very small balance 
of profit atter deducting from earnings the cost attnbut- 
able to construction, equipment, loans, and working 
expenses 

Public management has its drawbacks when politics 
come in, as Australia has seen before and may see again 
But there are also evils incident to the pm ate ownership 
of those great lines of transportation which control the 
commerce of a country and hold in their hands the 
fortunes of large districts From these evils the United 
States and Canada, and (in a less degree) France also, 
have suffered 

The undertaking by the State of industries usuallj 
left to onvate enterprise has been due to various 

> Between 1912 ind igij a traoj Anstnlian n Iway 1051 milea long connecting 
South Australia w th Wei^tem Aostrala through a region largely nnmhab ted, was 
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causes. Besides the desire to secure good conditions of 
labour for the workers, there has been put forward the 
need for checking monopolies. This was made the 
ground for starting Government brick-works, when it 
was alleged that a ring of brickmakers was trjing to 
secure exorbitant prices. So in West Australia the 
Government undertook the transport of beef to defeat the 
plans attributed to a ” Beef Ring,” and started a line 
of steamers to resist a Shipping Combine. The New 
South Wales Government recently opened a mine at 
Lithgow.^ Some coal-mines have been acquired because 
the industry was deemed to be of national importance, 
and had frequently suffered from strikes, the miners 
being largely influenced by extremist propaganda. 
Australian opinion on the subject is still in a fluid state. 
While cautious men confine themselves to proposing to 
regulate by law industries in which sweating exists or 
monopolies threaten public welfare, the more advanced 
school seeks the extension of government action as a 
step towards Communism, and has carried in gatherings 
of the Labour part}’ a demand for the “ nationalization 
of basic industries.” The same issues that perplex 
Europe are being pondered in Australia. 

A very high and universally respected Australian 
authority wrote to me as follows : ” With regard to those 
great services which stand out as fundamentals of the 
life of a civilized community, a time of comparative quiet 
should be chosen for proposing special legislation. Some 
means of direct control, by the Board of Trade or other 
body in which employers will have a say, of freights, fares, 
wages, and working conditions tvill be necessary. If 
some real and not illusory representation is given to the 
men, accompanied with powers of continual inspection 
and publication (if thought desirable) of results, then 
but not otherwise will it be practicable to carry and 
enforce provisions making strikes in these services an 

I In 1917 * in.vif^nct Offi c .p by th. L.fcouf Government of i>i,een,. 

either with the Government ofSce cr with pn«ite oRice) lieented by tl e Government. 
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offence against the law The fetish of trade secrecy 

must not be permitted ” ' 

It IS no less difficult than important to ascertain the 
actual results of the State assumption of industries 
Some sections of State emplojees certainly gam in having 
better wages, and all gam in greater securit) for emploj- 
ment But what of the community at large ^ Is the 
work efficiently done, and done as cheapl) as it would 
be on a system of private employment ^ My stay in 
Australia was not long enough to enable me to probe 
the matter to the bottom, and some of my informants 
may have been biassed But such evidence as I obtained 
went to show that, in proportion to the wages paid, less 
work was done than private employers obtained The 
workers were said to do as little as they well could 
“The Government stroke has passed into a byword 
“ They dropped the tools the moment the hour came 
for stopping, because the slower the work goes, the 
more or it remains to be done ” One informant not 
hostile to the Labour party remarked that the systematic 
practice of slack working to make every job last long had 
a bad effect on character, because it prevented men from 
doing their best The foreman fears to keep the men 
up to the mark, or to dismiss them, because they mav 
appeal to their Union, and the Union can influence the 
member of the Legislature for the district, and he in 
turn the Executive Government * If a Labour Ministry 
is m power, it cannot resist Labour pressure Some of 
my informants declared that these things were notorious 
in the case of the great irrigation works undertaken by 
New South Wales and Victoria Gnevances real or 
fancied are constantly brought up in Parliament, wasting 

• In Austral a as in EngbnJ the poss b 1 tV of granting to the workers some shire 
m the managen^ent of industnes as weJ as in profits $ beginning to be cons dered as 
Its importance deserves 

t S r C Wade observes at -ipra p 4._g In Government under akines lar ty in 

struct on [of worksy so m the adm n strat on of Government Departments pol t cal 
nterfcrence should be avo ded Experience shows that f a strike takes place n a 
Government establ hment Mm stenal mtervent on s enforced and a cooccss on made 
to the strikers The Government pos t on is always d fficult If the Ministry res st 
the demands votes may be imper IW if they yidd d sc phne may be threatened 
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its time and lessening the authority of those who direct 
the work. When compl^nts accumulate, a Com- 
mission of Enquiry may be appointed, with further 
expenditure of time and money, and no relief of the 
disquietude. It is alleged that where Government 
owns the wharves, the workers, though paid twice as 
much per ton for loading and unloading as the ordinary 
market rate, loiter over thrir work to prolong it. 

The Unions, practically controlling the Government 
whenever a Labour ministry is in power, are both 
employers and employed, and it is natural that where 
considerations of State business interest come into 
opposition with personal and political self - interest, 
State business interest should go to the wall. Some 
one has summed up the Labour policy as “more wages 
for shorter hours : less work, and more amusement.” 

The Australian idea seems to be that instead of setting 
out to get work done and paying wages for it, Govern- 
ment should set out to pay wages and find work as a 
reason for the payment. 

State employment is an easy way towards this goal, 
and has been accompinied by the virtual acceptance, 
in some States, of the liabiht)' of the Government to find 
work for persons unemployed. The logical develop- 
ment of this policy will obviously be the absorption 
by Government of the means of production and dis- 
tribution, a development contemplated by most of the 
Labour leaders, ^ough by not very many of the 
followers, and by a still smaller proportion of those 
who, though not wage-earners, support the party by 
their votes, in the hope that it will better their condition. 
In all progressive or aggressive parties there are some 
who are hotter, some cooler, some who have clear, 
others muddled minds, some who fix their eyes on a 
distant goal and march steadily towards it, others 
for whom one step at a time is enough. The rank 
and file of the Labour party are not yet Socialists in 
the common acceptation of the term, but (to adapt a 
phrase of Aristotle’s) “ though they are not Socialists they 
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do the acts of Socialists.” When a French observer had 
called them Socialists “ sans doctnney" another answered, 
“ Say rather sans declarattony" but if that phrase suggests 
that they conceal their views it applies only to a minority. 
Socialist doctrine may grow, but at present they are 
divided not only as to aims but as to methods, for a 
section, stronger by } outhful vehemence than by numbers, 
despises constitutional action, seeking, by frequent strikes 
and the use of violence m strikes, to overthrow the 
capitalistic system^ while the more moderate elders com- 
plain that the recklessness of their young friends retards 
instead of hastening progress ' 

Privileges for Trade Vniontsis — Even before the 
creation of a Labour party it had been a prime aim 
of the leaders of the working men to strengthen the 
Trade Unions by drawing into them as many as possible 
of the workers This was then desired /or the'^sake 
of success in strikes, for the employers always fought a 
strike by bringing m non-Unionist labour (those who are 
in England called** black-legs ” and in Australia “scabs”) 
to take the place of the strikers After Labour parties 
in the legislatures arose, there was a further advantage 
to be expected from the growth of the voting power of 
the Unions, for they form the basis of the party organiza- 
tion, so efforts were made to prescribe membership of 
a Union as a condition for Government employment 
Another plan was to provide in the awards of Wages 
Boards and Courts of Arbitration that a preference 
should be accorded to Union men in the competition 
for work This issue, warmly debated when the first 
Compulsory Arbitration Act was before Parliament in 
1904, and again when an amending Act was passed 
in 1910, was settled by a provision leaving to the 

I When in 1919 the ememe Sociabst (Marxian) party launched a scheme (s m br 
to that ol the I W W of Anier ca) for the creabon of one all embracing union of 
Austral an workers — popularly called the OB V (One B g ITnion) — n order to organize 

not only from the moderate Labourists in general but from the powerfiA^Union called 
theAWU (Australian Workers Union) whch includes the bulk of the ratal 
workers and also from the politicians of the Labour party See as to this Rtund 
Tabu Nos for June and for September 1919 
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Court a discretion to direct that preference should be 
given to Unionists, “whenever it is necessary for the 
prevention or settlement of the industrial dispute, or for 
the maintenance of industrial peace, or for the welfare 
of society.” It would appear that such awards have 
been sometimes revised, so as to add, as a condition, 
that admission to Unions shall be open, as some have 
been accused of closing their doors against applicants, 
or of limiting the number of apprentices. A third part 
of the Labour policy is to restrict to the Unions the 
right to bring employers before the Arbitration Courts. 
When the Industrial Peace Act was being discussed in 
the Queensland Legislature in 1912, it was opposed by 
the Labour members because it omitted this restriction. 
The tramway strike of 19 ii in Brisbane had arisen from 
a demand that only Union men should be employed. 
Though the number of members of the Unions-— 
estimated m 1910 at about one-tenth of the total number 
of workers — has largely increased under the aforesaid 
provision for preference and through constant struggles 
with employers, there are still trades in iihich they con- 
stitute a minoritj' of persons employed. 

In 1905 the Commonwealth Ministry of the day, 
then receiving the support of the Labour party, passed, 
at its instance, in a Trade Marks Act a section prescribing 
a so-called “ Union Label ” to be affixed to goods wholly 
manufactured bymembers of TradeUnions. This section 
was two years later declared invalid by the High Court, 
not only because such a label was not a trade-mark in the 
ordinary sense the term had when the Constitution was 
enacted, but also because it attempted to extend Federal 
action beyond the powers granted. 

The polic)’ reappeared m the Federal Labour platform 
of 1908 which included as a plank, “Arbitration Act 
amendment to provide for preference to Unionists,” while 
the Australian “ Liberal Union ” platform of 1912 con- 
tained the two following sections, which seem designed 
to pledge its members to a different doctrine, viz. ; “ To 
maintain the right of all men and women to work and 
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enjoy the fruits of their thnft and industry, and to secure 
equal opportunities for all to do so,” and “ to oppose 
preference to, or the penalizing of, an) section of the 
community, whether as employers or emplojees ” 


Proposed Labour Amendments to 
Federal Constitution 

There remains another important issue, raised bj the 
Labour party, that of amending the Federal Constitution 
so as to enlarge the powers of the Commonwealth 
Government Two currents of opinion have brought 
the party to this conclusion and proposal The first is 
the desire to extend the jurisdiction of the Arbitration 
Court to deal with all industnal disputes wherever arising 
The second is the wish to enact uniform legislation in the 
interests of Labour over the whole continent A third 
aim IS to get nd of the Legislative Councils which are the 
strongholds of conservatism in the States, and thereby to 
complete the sovereignty of universal suffrage Every 
party, when it finds itself in a majorit), desires to use its 
power drastically, doing all it can while it can, for the 
mere possession of overwhelming strength is an incite- 
ment to put It forth in action 

The Federal Constitution had left to the States legis- 
lation relating to commerce, industry, and labour dis- 
putes Within their respective limits, while authorizing the 
Commonwealth to regulate foreign and interstate com- 
merce, and to provide for the settlement of Labour 
disputes extending beyond the frontiers of any one State 
When objects which it had been sought to effect by 
Commonwealth legislation proved unattainable because 
the laws had been pronounced by the High Court to be 
ultra vires^ the only means of effecting those objects was 
by amending the Constitution Diercupon the Labour 
Government of 1 9 1 o brought forward and passed through 
Parliament two amendments, extending the power of the 
High Court to deal with Labour disputes wherever arising, 
authorizing the Commonwealth Parliament to legislate 
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on the conditions of labour and industry' generally, in- 
cluding combinations and monopolies, and enabling the 
Commonwealth to carry on any industry which each 
House might declare to be the subject of a monopoly. 
These proposals, rejected by a popular vote in 191X 
by a large majority, were, when resubmitted in 1914} 
again rejected by a smaller majority on a larger vote, 
the difference bring possibly m part due to the fact 
that this second voting comaded with a general election 
at which the Labour party gained a victory.^ To secure 
the fair consideration of any alteration of the Constitution, 
it ought to be put separately before the people. The 
War haring interrupted the further testing of public 
opinion, proposals for making particular amendments 
to the Constitution have now passed into the wider 
question of undertaking a general revision of that 
instrument, especially for the purpose of readjusting 
the relations of the Commonwealth to the States. If 
this task IS to be undertaken, — and there seems to be a 
growing feeling that it has become necessar)’, — it would 
be best committed to a Convention specially chosen 
for the purpose, a plan which American experience 
commends. 

The conditions which ought to determine the allot- 
ment of powers between a National Government and 
State Governments have changed in our time through 
the swifter means of transportation, and consequent 
increase in internal trade, and trith the growth of huge 
incorporated companies operating all over a large countr)’. 
Economically, therefor^ there is a case for enlarging 
Federal powers. But political considerations point the 
other way, for local needs and conditions require local 
treatment, and are better understood and dealt with 
where local public opinion controls the legislature than 
by a Parliament of the nation. Queensland is to some 
extent, Western Australia and Tasmania to a greater 
extent, cut off from the other States, and each has 
problems not always the same as theirs. Men can show 

> cr FtJ-r^ UtaJM, r J76. 
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in the local legislature those qualities which fit them 
for the wider parliamentary arena , experiments in 
legislation or administration can be tried on a small 
scale, the other States ixatching the results and profiting 
thereby The same passion does not rage with equal force 
o\ er a whole country when it is checked by the existence 
of local divisions, even as in a large lake cut up into 
smaller patches of water by numerous islands scattered 
over Its surface the waves run less high and subside more 
quickly than happens where one whole unbroken sheet is 
swept by a mighty blast Local legislatures stimulate 
local political life, and give a variety to political thought. 
The existence of the States constitutes a certain check 
on the power of demagogues and the vehemence of 
any popular impulse lo entrust the destinies of the 
continent to one parliament and one set of ministers 
would throw on Australian statesmen a burden they may 
not yet be able to bear, and involve risks of a hasty 
action which might imperil the future 

If there is less respect in Australia for the Federal 
Constitution as a fundamental instrument than existed 
in the United States from the time of Washington till 
the end of last century, this is due not merely to the fact 
that It IS still young, but also to the dominance of issues 
which are the same all over the country That which 
IS called m America “States Rights” sentiment is 
observable chiefly among the leaders in the State legisla- 
tures, who are attached to their local public life with 
which their own fortunes are bound up, and in men of 
the richer class, who are moved quite as much by their 
fear of the power of Labour as by any constitutional con- 
siderations With the masses who have occasionally 
returned the Labour party to power theoretical and 
even practical arguments of a constitutional kind carry 
no weight Labour policy covers the whole sky Its 
leaders desire to take the shortest path to their goal, 
and ‘ have no use,” as the Americans say, for any 
checks or restnctions, or, indeed, for any scheme that 
cuts up political power into fragments 
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These remarks are ventured with reference not so 
much to the aforesaid amendments, which have been 
dropping into the background, as to the genera] issue 
of virtual!}' abolishing the Stotes and giving Australia 
a Unitary Government like that of New Zealand or 
Great Britain, an issue raised in the South Australian 
Labour platform of 1909 under the heading, “ Unifica- 
tion of Australian States,” and which may again come 
to the front, though other objects are more immediately 
desired by the Labour party. 


Labour Policy in other Constitutional Questions 

How far, It Will be asked, has the most advanced 
political thought of Australia moved towards those 
expedients which radicalism favours in other countries, 
such as the election of judges, as in most of the American 
States and in the Swiss cantons, and those methods of 
direct legislation by the people which are practised in 
Switzerland and in many American States? 

The answer is . Very slightly, because Australian 
radicalism has not found them necessary. A Queensland 
Labour Congress (in 1910) passed a resolution demanding 
“ an amendment of the Constitution to deprive the High 
Court of power to declare unconstitutional bills passed 
by both Houses of the Federal Parliament,” but it does 
not appear that Labour men generally are committed to 
such ideas. The introduction of the Initiative and 
Referendum found a place on the Federal platform of 
the Labour party in 1 908, and is sometimes referred to 
by their leaders as desirable, but it was not pushed 
further after the part)' eain^ control of the Federal 
Parliament. In the United States direct popular 
voting has been widely adopted, first, because the 
State Legislatures were distrusted ; secondly, because 
the power of the “ party machine ” had controlled the 
action of those bodies and delayed legislation which large 
sections of opinion desired; thirdly, because the faith 
in popular sovereignty had become a dogma of almost 
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religious sanctity None of these causes exists in 
Australia The legislatures obej the voters and the 
ministers obey the legislatures so promptlj that the 
people can obtain what they want without their own 
direct vote, and this is so conspicuously the case as 
regards the Labour part) that it is hard to see what the) 
could gam, so long as their organization does its work 
effectively, by exchanging for caucus rule the direct rule 
of the voters, who might act more independent!) when 
acting outside the Organization, refusing to obey its 
dictation upon issues submitted to their own personal 
judgment Nevertheless, the march of democratic senti 
ment may ultimately lead Australia into the American 
path There is no feeling of respect for the legislatures 
to deter her, and every people is liable to be attracted 
by the suggestion that their power will be best exerted 
directly by themselves 



CHAPTER LII 

CHARACTERISTICS OF AUSTRALIAN DEMOCRACY 

The reader who has followed this outline of the trend 
of Australian legislation, and particularly of the policies 
of the Labour party, often the chief factor in legislation 
even when not holding a majority in Parliament, will prob- 
ably ask, What is the attitude of public opinion towards 
the questions and schemes now m issue, and what are 
the characteristics of public opinion itself in Australia i 
Opinion is not necessarily the same thing as voting power, 
and maybe imperfectly expressed in pariiamentaryelections 
or by parliamentary action. Large issues, going down to 
the foundations of economics as well as of politics in the 
narrower sense, issues fateful for the future, are being 
pressed forward in Australia more boldly than elsewhere, 
perhaps with less realization of their gravity. What is 
the nation’s mind regarding them ? 

Public opinion is in all countries produced by the 
few, and improved and solidified by the many. If we 
leave out or account the very few detached thinkers, 
and the very large number who do not care about public 
affairs at all, it consists in practice of the aggregate of the 
opinion of sections, local, or racial, or religious, or occupa- 
tional, or politically partisan. National opinion results 
from the intermixture of these sectional opinions, which 
on some few subjects coincide, in others modify and 
temper one another, in others sharpen one another by 
collision. Since the chief topics on which Australian 
opinion is practically unanimous, such as a White 
a66 
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Australia, and the wish to make Australia a good place 
for the average man, ha^e been already dealt with, we 
maj go straight to the points on which opinion is 
sectional rather than general, first noting some facts 
which influence the formation of Australian opinion 

1 There is no such “ leisured class ” as exists in 
most European countries, and is now beginning to exist 
m North America Men nch enough to live at leisure 
usually either betake themselves to Europe, or continue 
to be occupied with their estates or their business 

2 There are no racial divisions, the people being 
almost entirely of British stock The Insh element, 
larger than the Scottish, has not been till latel) (when 
questions relating to Ireland began to be raised in 
New South \\ ales and Queensland), marked off, except 
in so far as it is Roman Catholic, from the rest of the 
population 

3 There are no religious dissensions, though the 
Roman Church, wherever there a large Irish element, 
exerts political power, and has latterl) co-operated with the 
Labour party 

4 There have been no questions of foreign policy, 
because these were left to the mother countiy, until in 
recent ) ears the action of German) in the W estern Pacific 
Ocean began to cause anxiety ' 

5 Questions regarding the distribution of political 
power have been long settled, for universal suffrage 
obtains everywhere, and the working class is master 
of the situation Questions regarding the machinery 
of government and administration remain, but receive 
little attention from the people at large, and are discussed 
less upon their merits than as they affect party policies 

6 The matters which occupy the mind of the nation 

in all classes are accordingly its material or economic 
uxtacests. — husvaess, wages., the de'feVa’p.w^f.t 

of the country s resources These dominate politics 

7 There is a love of out door life, favoured by the 

* Papui has now become a so t of depcDdenc} on Au t al a th oujh the mandate 
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cUmate, and a passion for all lands of “ sport " and com- 
petitions — cricket, football, and, above ml, horse-racing 
— matters which overshadow political interests. A 
great cricket match is a more important event than a 
change of ministry. 

8. Australia has been isolated from the movements 
of the Old World, and is only beginning to realize that 
not even so distant a continent can remain unaffected 
by them. She has thought her experiments could be 
tried, so to speak, in a closed vessel. Of actual condi- 
tions in Great Britain, economic and social, in spite of 
a real affection as well as a political connection, she 
knows little more than Great Britain knows of her. I 
was amazed to find in 1912 how many Australians 
believed Britain to be a declining and almost decadent 
country. 

9. In point of natural mental vigour, as well as of 
physical activity and courage and enterprise, the Aus- 
tralians are abreast of any other modern nation. But 
intellectual interests play no great part in their lives. 
Theoretical arguments, constitutional or economic, are 
seldom heard. 

10. Patriotism is intense, more self-confident than 
in older countries, and though compatible with strongly 
marked social antagonisms, capable of overriding these 
when a national interest is concerned. 

In Australia, considcnng its vast size, there is singu- 
larly little localism in ideas and ways of thinking. Local 
pride there is, and local jealousies, but that is a different 
matter. The types of opinion are class t>'pes, social or 
occupational types, not State types, for though each State 
is chiefly occupied with its own interests and politics there 
is le»s difference of character between them than between 
the four component parts of the United Kingdom. Even 
in isolated agricultural Tasmania, even in far-off Western 
Australia, called the most “radical ’* of the States, the same 
classes hold everywhere much the same views. 

These ty’pes are three: that of the wage-earners 
and the poorer part of the population generally, that 
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of the landowners and ncher part of the commercial 
class — merchants, manufacturers, large shopkeepers, — 
that of the professional men 

The hand workers, clerks, shop-assistants, persons 
of limited means, are all educated Illiteracy is practi 
cally unknown Nearl) all are what would be deemed 
in Europe comfortably off, t e they are well fed, well 
housed, except (to a slight, and rapidly diminishing 
extent) in some few city slums “ Sweating ’ practices 
have been eliminated, and there is no paupensm Nobody 
need want, unless he is hopelessly unthrifty or addicted 
to drink , and drunkenness, once a grave evil, has been 
greatly reduced of late years But though educated and 
blessed with more leisure than their brethren m most parts 
of Europe, the hand workers of Australia are, as a rule, 
uninterested in what are called the things of the 
mind, reading little but newspapers and light fiction, 
and more devoted to amusements, sports, and open air 
life, particular!) enjoyable in their climate, than the 
corresponding class in any other equally cmhzed 
country Sunday is recognized as the day of pleasure 
to an extent unknown elsewhere in the English speaking 
world An Australian said, “ The sun is the enemy of 
religion The average citizen cares less about public 
affairs than does the average Swiss or (native) American 
of the same class, and is less theoretically interested 
m democratic principles than are those two peoples 
Civic responsibilities sit lightly upon him nor does 
party feeling, except among Socialists, do much to 
stir his interest Among the leaders of the Labour 
party one hnds persons of natural shrewdness who under- 
stand politics from the practical side, having acquired 
experience in the management of trade union affairs , and 
there are also some few men of marked intellectual gifts, 
who have educated themselves by reading, have thought 
out political projects, and can defend them by argument 
But the mass do little thinking for themselves, and take 
their cue chiefly from their leaders or their newspapers, 
not out of deference or self distrust, for they carry 
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independence to the verge of indiscipHne, but because, 
taking no thought for the morrow, they are content to fall 
in with views that seem to make for the immediate benefit 
of their class. The same remark applies to the rest of 
the less wealthy sections,such as clerks and shop-assistants, 
perhaps even to elementary school teachers and the loner 
ranks of the civil service, and likewise to that politically 
unorganized stratum of the middle class, such as small 
farmers and shopkeepers, which has not gone over to 
Labourism. 

The richer people, pastoralists, merchants, and manu- 
facturers, form a class rather more sharply cut off from 
the wage-e-arners than is the like class in Switzerland or 
Canada or Norway, though it largely consists of those 
who have risen by business talent, for Australia is a land 
of opportuniirv, where talent quickly tells Among them, 
too, intellectual interests are not keen ; business and 
pleasure leave Jjttle time for learning or thinking. The 
commercial man may keep an eye on politics, in order 
to resist what he considers the attacks made by Labour 
upon realized wealth ; he may even subscribe to electoral 
anti-Labour campaigns. But he conceives that he would 
lose more by n^lecting business than he would gain by 
spending time in defending business from the onslaughts 
of Labour. From this class there have come some few 
political leaders of conspicuous capacity, but, on the whole, 
it contributes little either to the practice or the theory of 
statesmanship, and docs not seem to have realized, any 
more than the leaders of the Labour party, how much 
thinking is needed if the problems before Australia are 
to be smved. 

The professional class, which includes lawj'ers, 
physicians, engineers, clergymen, men of letters, and the 
teachers in the higher schools, is very small outside the 
four great capital cities, and within those cities belongs 
socially to the mercantile class. Some leading poli- 
ticians not of the Labour part)’, and several withm that 
part}’, have been barristers or solicitors. As in all 
countries living under a Rigid Constitution where a 
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legal instrument defines the respective powers of a 
superior and an inferior legislature, legal questions arise 
which have to be argued in Parliament as well as in 
courts of law, and these ought to secure an important 
place for the possessors of juridical learning But the 
legislatures contain few such persons The men of high 
scientific and literary attainments, who are found among 
ph)sicians, journalists, engineers, and in the Universities, 
enrich the mind of the community, but take less part 
in public affairs than does the corresponding class in 
the United States, France, or Britain , and they also are 
most scantily represented in the legislatures Altogether, 
the men occupied in study, thinking, and teaching con- 
tnbute less to the formation of a national opinion than 
was to be expected, considenng that they hold a position 
less obviously affected by personal interests than do either 
the rich on the one hand, who are threatened by pro- 
gressive taxation, or the middle and poorer classes on the 
other, who desire to pay little to the State and receive 
much from it They might therefore, to a larger extent 
than heretofore, exert a mediating influence between 
capital and labour, recognizing what there is of reason 
and justice in the claims of the opposing sections 

There remains that great and pervasive factor in the 
formation, of opinion, the newspaper press, through 
which each type of doctrine can speak to the others In 
Australia it stands high as regards both ability and 
character It is above suspicion of corruptibility or 
black - mailing, is well written, gives an efficient and 
a generally fair and honest news service , is not, so far 
as I could ascertain, worked by politicians behind the 
scenes for their own purposes It has not (with a few 
exceptions) lapsed into Aat vulgar sensationalism and 
indifference to truth which belong to an increasing 
number of organs in some older countries One does 
not hear of its publishing interviews which put into 
the mouth of public men words they never used, and 
refusing to publish contradictions of stones proved 
to have been false Australian criticisms of politicians 
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are often bitter, but not more unfair than those to be 
found in the French or EngKsh press. In the later 
decades of last centurj’, the three or four greatest news- 
papers in Sydney and Melbourne exercised more power 
than any newspapers then did in any other country, 
being at times stronger than the heads of the 
political parties. Moments are remembered at which 
they made and unmade ministries. Till the fusion of 
parties in 1910, the controversies of Free Traders and 
Protectionists were fought out in their columns, and 
while they served to enable each part}' to argue with 
the other, they exerted a restraining influence on both. 
The Labour party has had no considerable daily organ 
in the press, and its victoncs, won without such an 
organ against most of the great journals, proved what 
skilful organization can accomplish. It makes slight use 
of the newspapers to expound or defend its policies, and 
their criticisms tell little on its members. Though the 
working classes in the cities read the papers for the sake 
of the news, chiefly to be sure for the racing intelligence 
and athletic sports reports, the rural folk of the “ back 
blocks ’’ usually see only small local papers containing 
local happenings, so journalism does less than could be 
wished to help antagonistic sections to comprehend 
and appreciate one another’s position ; nor is this gap 
filled by the weekly or monthly magazines, which, how- 
ever, cannot fairly be compared with those of Europe or 
America, so much smaller is the population which they 
address. 

In Britain and France the legislatures do much to 
form, clanf}’, and formulate public opinion. In 
Australia, though there arc seven of them, they do 
comparatively little Neither arc there many associa- 
tions, such as abound in the United States, devoted to 
the advocacy’ of particular doctnnes or causes. 

The t}’pes of Australian opinion I hai-e sketched 
seem to run parallel along the lines of class rather than to 
blend in a unity within which they are mere vuriations. 
Except in matters appealing to patriotic sentiment, there 
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IS less of a general nitional opinion than in the United 
States and Canada, perhaps less than m Switzerland In 
Australia certain elements needed to form breadth and 
to give variety, or to form a mediating influence between 
sharply opposing interests, have been wanting The 
opinion of the richer sort as well as that of the masses 
runs in a groove with far too little of a sympathetic inter- 
change of views Class antagonism divides the people 
into sections almost as much as such antagonism, coupled 
with religious enmities, has divided France Neither 
social equality nor the standard of comfort, much above 
that of England, which the workers enjoy, has softened 
the clash of economic interests Each section, distrusting 
the other, sees its own case onlj, and it is hardlj a 
paradox to say that the more the condition of the wage 
earners rises, the more does their dissatisfaction also nse 
The miners, for instance, receiving wages undreamt 
of in Europe, are always to the front in the struggle 
against emplo)ers, whether private companies or the 
State Where other distinctions are absent, and a few 
years can lift a man from nothing to affluence, differ- 
ences in wealth are emphasized and resented, deemed 
the more unjust because they often seem the result of 
chance, or at least of causes due to no special merit 
in their possessor The people are gathered into a few 
large centres, where they lead a restless life, in which 
leisure means amusement, and there seems to be little 
time left for anything but business and amusement 
Equal in inborn capacity to any other branch of the 
British stock, they have that want of intellectual curiosity 
and deficient love of knowledge for its own sake which 
foreign critics often note in that stock, as compared with 
the Italians, for instance, or the Celtic peoples, or 
the Norsemen, so the enjoyment of leisure tends leos 
cAaff eA-pecfcii erfi&er ft? acdca chetr mftfiVecfuai' 
interests or to stimulate their sense of civic duty A 
distinguished Australian observed to me ‘ If our 
people had an intellectual vitality comparable to their 
physical vitality they might lead the world ” All this 
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is doubtless true of most European countries, but it 
strikes the obser\’er most in Australia, because comfort 
and leisure have grown faster there than elsewhere. 
Moreover, leisure from work does not mean quiet 
and repose, for the life of Australians is pre-eminently 
a life in cities. “ The world is too much with them.” 
Men love to escape from the lonely inland plains where 
only the clumps of Eucaljptus break the uniformity of 
wide-spreading pastures, into the seaports, where ocean 
breezes cool the summer heat and the excitements of 
life are most attainable, a fact the more regrettable 
because along the eastern coast and in the mountains 
which border it there are, especially as one approaches 
the tropics, many charming pieces of scener)’.^ There 
are, moreover, too few centres in which opinion is made, 
and these centres are far from one another, so that the 
leaders of thought in each are not in close touch, Sydney 
is New South Wales, Melbourne is Victoria, Adelaide 
IS South Australia. Some one has compared these cities 
with their “back blocks” of forests and far-stretching 
grasslands to Athens dominating and almost effacing her 
Attica, as Rome did her Campagna, and Carthage her 
circumambient wheat fields and olive yards. Vast as 
New South Wales is, one thinks of its thinly peopled 
rural areas as a mere appendage to Sydnej’ ; for it is 
the urban population which impresses on the State its 
political character. No similar primacy is jaelded to 
the capital in Britain, where Lancashire or Yorkshire 
or Scotland contributes as much to national opinion as 
does London ; one must go to Buenos Aires for a 
parallel. Yet the four Australian cities are less efficient 
in stimulating thought, and in focussing and criticizing 
its results, than were city republics like Athens, 
or than are the greater cities of Continental Europe. 
Compared to Pans, Vienna, Berlin, Rome, they must 
needs have W’ith their smaller populations fewer well- 

I M*A)r traveUen in tbe Cntiah Aodpoto, atnick hj the iptendiJ mow mountaini, 
TaUe}!, lakoa, anj tjorda of Now Zealand, wbere (he ;ran<le>irt of Suilierlacd are 
conbirei with (bose of Norway, have done leas than jotdee to tbe quieter beauties of 
Auitrilia, and few bare (pokes of iia wealth of tnlliintiy coloured fiowera 
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informed and powerful minds, but neither have they the 
intellectual vivacit) and variety of those ancient cities 
V hich, like Rhodes, CfOton, or Sj racuse, did not approach 
them in point of population In Australia it is material 
interests that hold the field of discussion, and they are 
discussed as if they affected only Australia, and Australia 
only in the present generataon Nobody looks back to the 
records of expenence for guidance, nobody looks forward 
to conjecture the results of what is being attempted 
to-day There is little sense of the immense complexity 
of the problems involved, little knowledge of what is 
now being tried elsewhere, little desire to acquire such 
knowledge let economic problems are no simpler 
here than they are m Europe, the chief difference being 
that errors may not so swiftly bnng disaster to a new 
and naturall) rich and thinly peopled country The 
average Australian, apt to think first of how a scheme 
will affect his own household, takes short views 
and desires quick results With few data drawn from 
the past, the past means nothing to him , if he thinks 
of the future his pride in Australia makes him sure 
that all will go well 

It has been a political as well as an economic mis- 
fortune that an element conspicuous in the Northern 
United States and Canada is here scantily represented, 
V 17 . the occupying owners of smatt a§iieukuTa\ properties 
This element has begun to grow, especially by an increase 
in the number of dairy farms co operating in the making 
of cheese and butter, but its growth needs to be quick- 
ened , It might have grown still faster in the interior 
had the railwa) system been better laid out The rural 
areas fit for tillage are still insufficiently peopled, for 
immigrants come slowly, the growth of population is 
lamentabl) slender since the birth rate is extremely low, 
the dram from the country into the towns, where life 
has more variety and amusement, seems irresistible 
Moreover, the v/ool shearers, a considerable section of 
the rural population, are migratory, not settled in villages 
but following their work from one sheep-run to another 
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It may be thought that a country gains politically by 
having comparatively few subjects to think about and 
deal with, as Australia has only domestic and economic 
questions, with no for«gn or ecclesiastical distractions. 
But is this really so ? May it not be that the mind of a 
nation is stirred and widens when it has other problems 
to solve besides those that touch its business life ? The 
Australian horizon is narrow and politics too much 
occupied with the consideration of results directly 
measurable in money. This may be a reason why, 
though all Australians are alike unfettered by theoretical 
dogmas, alike proud of their country, alike desirous that 
it shall be a good place for everybody, classes seem un- 
duly suspicious of one another, and fix their minds 
upon those matters in which interests seem to conflict 
rather than on those which all have in common. It 
was hoped that the fervour of feeling aroused by the 
Great War, and the pride in the ikshing \’a!our of 
Australian regiments, would have created a sense of 
national unity drawing classes together. But this does 
not seem to have happened.* The rich give scant 
sympathy to the reasonable aspirations of the workers; 
the latter assume the opposition their plans encounter 
to be due only to the selfishness of the nch, and them- 
selves betray an exclusive spirit when it is a question of 
admitting immigrant workers from England herself. 

The Australians do not show in politics that fickle- 
ness of which democracies have been often accused, for 
many of their statesmen have through long and chequered 
careers retained the loyalty of the masses. But though it 
is well that a statesman whose honesty has once won tbdr 
confidence should retain it, thar indulgent temper is apt 
to forget misdeeds which ought to have permanently 
discredited an offender. Memories are short, and it 
might sometimes be well if they were longer. Ter- 
giversation, and still more se%’erely pccuniaiy corruption, 

* It ki, Sees torrated tlut (hii faUiire to attaia tke tr^ctrd usitj kjrc bets 
p»rtl» doe to the eostroTerty irluck «ro*e otw the ^nettjoa of cottpoltory milituy 
ftrtice tad to the wiy la which thit co ntn nerty wu headled. 
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are censured at the time, jet such sms are soon 
covered by the charitable sentiment that “ Bjgones are 
bygones ” 

Though parliamentary debates are acrimonious, and 
though class antagonism prevents men from com- 
prehending and making allowances for the views of 
opponents, public opinion is on the whole kindlj, free 
from bitterness and rancour against individuals Here 
one sees a marked contrast between the English-speaking 
democracies and those of the ancient world, where 
intestine seditions often led to ferocious conflicts, or, 
as in the later days of the Roman republic, to wholesale 
proscriptions The long settled habit of respect for law 
and the provision of constitutional methods for settling 
disputes have stood the children of England in good 
stead However high the waves of part) strife may 
ever nse, one cannot imagine a time at which such 
things could happen among them as happened in the 
Parisian Terror of 1793, o*" happening 

recently in Eastern Europe Nor must the traveller 
omit to note an undercurrent of prudence and self- 
restraint among the working masses, who are by no means 
so extreme as many who profess to speak for them The 
notion of Direct Action by strikes and the scheme of 
one all absorbing combative Union have not won the 
approval of these masses 

In forming their impressions of what Australia is and 
does, Europeans and Americans must never forget that 
the settled parts of this wide Continent have a population 
less than that of Belgium, with a number of thinkers and 
writers small indeed when compared with the old and large 
countries of Europe, and even with such countries as 
Switzerland and Holland All these countries, moreover, 
are in close touch with one another, and profit by one 
another’s writings and practical experiments in states- 
manship Australia lies so for away that, although the 
best books reach her and the great world events produce 
their impression, that impression is fainter No such 
constantly flowing and bubbling stream of free criticism 
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and debate upon all political and economic issues as 
one finds in Europe and North America can be expected 
here, so the stimulus to thinking is less keen and 
constant. Nor is it fanciful to add that the isolarion 
of this continent has induced a haJf-conscious belief 
that it can try its experiments without fear of suffering 
from the disapproval or competition of the distant 
peoples of the northern hemisphere. Schemes are the 
more lightly tried because there is less sense of responsi- 
bility and a more confident faith in the power of a new 
countr}* to make mistakes without sufrenng for them. 

To wind up this sun’ey of Australian conditions let 
me try to answer two questions — First, What has demo- 
cratic Australia achieved both in tnewayot gooa adminis- 
tration, and by that kind of moral stim^ation which, 
in ennobling national life as a whole, raises the thoughts 
and enlarges the honzon of indiridual citizens.^ 
Secondly, ^^’hat conclusions regarding the ments of 
popular government does its record suggest ? 

The conditions which have affected politics have been 
already described. There is a homogeneous population, 
isolated, left free to shape its own institutions and steer 
its own course, protected from foreign interference by 
the nai’al power of Britain, to which it is now adding 
its own, with no old animosities to forget, no old wrongs 
to redress, no bad traditions to unlearn. Inequalities of 
wealth have grown up, but there are few monopolists 
and no millionaires, and nowhere does wealth exert less 
influence on legislation or administration.^ Social in- 
fluences count for little or nothing in politics. Australia 
and New Zealand have provided, better than any other 
civilized countries, an open field for the upspnnging of 
new ideas, new institutions, new political habits. 

Democrac}- has given the people the thing for v.hich 
government primarily e:rists,public order and laws steadilv 
enforced. Except for the n<^ng frequent during striker, 

• The only elher dnnocrjciei kaowa t«me in moae, bai conned for ta Iittls 

■a poliuca ,re ibe Online Free State (ai it va* before tbe var of 1S99V S<i;tzerland, 
and Konraj’, all cf them conctrienn wiuca tlierc were kard'e loy coriidenble fortcnci. 
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less through legislation than owing to a general improve- 
ment in the habits of the people.^ 

Great irrigation works have been undertaken in 
New South \Vales and Victoria, whereby the cultivable 
area has been increased by many hundreds of square 
miles. Forestry, however, has been neglected, and little 
done in the way of replanting in districts where fires 
have wrought widespread devastation. 

The machinery of government works smoothly. 
Elections are quietly conducted, ballots taken and 
counted with no suspicion of fraud. Bribery is practi- 
cally unknown ; public meetings less disturbed than in 
England. 

The administration of some government departments 
is unsatisfactory and often wasteful, not merely from want 
of skill, but largely because political considerations have 
weakened disciplinary control and caused high wages to 
be paid to slack workers. 

In the legislatures, as in all legislatures, there is 
selfishness, intrigue, and factious spirit, but little cor- 
ruption, and no serious abuses connected with private 
Bills have arisen, such Bills being indeed few. 

Local government has been imperfectlv developed, 
for the difficulties it encounters in the thinly peopled 
areas are obvious, but it is reasonably efficient as well 
as honest. There is some little jobbery, but only in one 
or two great cities have scandals arisen. 

State industrial enterprises (other than railways), if 
not conspicuous failures, have not been successes, and 
do not seem to have so far proved helpful to national 
progress. They are generally believed to be wastefuHy 
managed, with an output below that obtained under 
private management. 

The number and extent of strikes were at first reduced 
by the system of compulsory arbitration, but they 
continue to break out from time to time, sometimes 

1 So fir ai I could ^thrr, it it not to fertile a tource of crime tnd poverty at in 
CreaC Britain, Hhere the failure of Parliament lo deal <)Tective1y tfitb it hai been 
far mat>p yeait a iertout reproach to ^rwcrotic soeemmeat. 
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spreading widelj, and involving hca\') losses to all 
concerned 

Monopolistic and other combinations have scarcely 
yet become, but might become, a public danger re 
quirmg to be restricted b) legislation or taken over b) 
the State 

Except in bringing to the front some few Labour 
leaders of abilitj, democrac) has done less than was 
expected to evoke talent or to a\/aken among the masses 
any keen interest m public matters other than wages and 
the conditions of labour, nor has it roused members of 
the richer class to take that active part in public life 
reasonably expected from educated citizens 

That the standard of comfort is non here higher 
over a whole people, if indeed anywhere so high, as in 
Australia, that nowhere is life more eas> and leisure for 
amusements so abundant, cannot be set to the credit 
of democratic government, for it is largely due to the 
favours of Nature It has, howeier, a significant influ 
ence on the national mind, encouraging a self confident 
optimism which enters boldly on experiments 

Parliamentary debates do little to instruct or guide 
the people, nor do the legislative bodies inspire respect 
There is singularly little idealism in politics 

What are the peculiar characteristics Democracy here 
presents ? To what sort of a future development do 
the existing phenomena point ? W hat are Australia s 
contributions to the stock of the world s expenence ? 
What lessons does it teach fit to be learned, marked, and 
inwardly digested by those who are constructing popular 
governments elsewhere ^ 

The Labour Party, having in 1 9 1 1 obtained a majority 
in both Houses, formed a Ministry and ruled the country 
for some jears Thus for the first time in history 
(apart from moments of revolution) executive power 
passed legally from the hands of the so-called “ upper 
strata ” to those of the hand workers Australia and 
the world saw a new kind of government of the people 
by a class and for a class Instead of the landowners 
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or the richer people governing the landless or the poorer, 
the position was reversed : riie latter imposed the taxes 
and the former paid them. Class government, which 
democrats had been wont to denounce, reappeared, 
with the material difference that the governing class 
is here the majority, not the minority, of the nation. 
Yet this new rule of the working masses showed 
fewer contrasts than might have been expected with the 
old rule of the landed and moneyed class in England 
before 1832, or the rule of the middle class that followed. 
Hardly any political and few large economic changes 
were effected. There was nothing revolutionary. The 
stream of change continued to flow in the well-worn 
channels of parliamentary constitutionahsm. The bulk 
of the Labour men have not been Socialists, and few of 
them extremists in their radicalism. Theoretic doctrines 
had little charm, and the common-sense moderation of 
the majority restrained the impatience of doctrinaires or 
fanatics. There was no passion, because there were no 
hatreds, no wrongs to avenge, no abuses to destroy, 
like those which have often roused ferocity among 
revolutionaries in countries that had never known, or 
had lost, constitutional government. 

The power of a Class party has been built up on a 
local and vocational foundation which covers the whole 
country with a network of closely knit and energetic 
organizations, working incessantly for common aims. 
These local organizations culminate in a parliamentarj' 
caucus in each of the legislatures, State and Federal, 
which concentrates the full strength of the party upon its 
legislative and executive measures. Whenever a Labour 
party holds power, the parliamentarj’ caucus, itself 
largely controlled by central Labour organizations out- 
side the legislatures, supersedes the free action both 
of representatives and or Executive Ministers, and thus 
. ministerial responsibility' to the electors is for the time 
reduced, since it is to the caucus that the Ministers are 
responsible. This caucus sj-stem has not been violent 
in action, but it works in secret, substituting a private 
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conclave for public debate, depnving the people of that 
benefit which open discussion coming from both sides 
was expected to secure All this has been made possible 
by the British system of parliamentary government, a 
logical result of the principle which concentrates power 
in the majority for the time bang, however small it may 
be, of the representative assembl) 

The action of State authoritj, both in limiting freedom 
of contract between individuals and in taking over 
industries previously left to private persons, has gone 
further than in any other democratic country except 
New Zealand Australia shows the high water mark, 
so far, of collectmstic or socialistic practice, though with 
verj little of avowed socialistic doctrine In particular, 
there has been a further advance than elsewhere towards 
the provision of employment by public authority and 
increasing the payment made for it, as well as towards the 
compulsor) regulation b> State authority of wages and 
other conditions of labour This has been effected not 
only by direct legislation, but also through the judicial 
department of government, which has received functions 
partly legislative, partly administrative, that seem foreign 
to Its normal sphere 

Let me note once more that these changes have been 
effected 

Without violent party struggles or breaches of the 
peace “ All things have been done decently and in 
order ” 

Without attacking the institution of private property 
as an institution, or doing any conspicuous injustice to 
individuals 

Without, so fa’-, seriously affecting the prosperity of 
the country 

Without, so far, reduang the individual energy and 
self-belpfulriesi of the AiKtialian people 

It need hardly be said that the time during which 
these novelties have been in operation has been too 
short, and the scale of thar operation too small, for any 
change in this last mentioned d^ection to become manifest. 
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The present generation grew up under an individualistic 
system. They are the children of the bold and enter- 
prising pioneers who first explored and settled the 
country. It may be forty or fifty years before the results 
of State control and State soaalism can be estimated. 

The evidence I gathered enables me to say no more 
than this, that the results so far obtained do not encour- 
age the extension of the experiments tried, and that these 
results are due to tendencies permanently operative 
because inherent in human nature, known long ago and 
likely to appear wherever a democracy may embark on 
similar policies. 

Happily exempt from many causes of stnfe that have 
distracted Europe, Australian legislatures have been 
busy with land questions and the respective claims of 
squatters and “ free selectors,” irith tariffs, with taxation, 
with such industrial subjects as strikes, wages, and con- 
ditions of labour — all of them matters which touched not 
the imagination or the heart, but the pocket, and which 
were discussed not on grounds of economic principle, but 
as bringing gain or loss to some one class or group m 
the community. They were important but not inspiring 
themes. Chatham once enthralled a listening senate 
when he spoke of sugar ; and silver once roused frantic 
enthusiasm at an American Presidential election. But 
the men and the occasions that can work these wonders 
comerarcly. Theyhavenotcomein Australia. Though 
its politics have not been dull, for they have been strenuous 
and changeful, they have been prosaic. What room for 
idealism among tariffs, trade marks, and land taxes 
Patriotism no doubt there has been, a patriotism proud 
of the strength, the self-reliance, and the prosperity of 
Australia, and which glowed with bright hues when in 
1914 the youth of Australia volunteered to fight in 
Europe not for Australia only, but also for a cause in 
which the fortunes of the world were involved. But 
this patriotism, this vision of a great Australia, Queen 
of the Southern seas, belonged to a different sphere 
from that of politics and did not tell upon the politicians. 
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Thus there has been a sort of commonness in political 
life, a want of that elevation of spirit and that sense of 
dignity m conduct that should belong to men charged 
by their fellow-citizens mth the affairs of a nation 
growing rapidly to greatness 

It might have been supposed that in such conditions 
of political life the standard of honesta would have 
declined, and many Austrahans say this has happened 
But though the air of Australian politics has neither an 
ennobling nor an intellectually bracing quality, it is 
not, broadly speaking, corrupt nor corrupting While 
in p aying the party game against adversaries every 
advantage that the rules permit is taken, it rarel) 
happens that a statesman abuses his position for his oitn 
private profit Constituencies are not bought, nor are 
newspapers , the permanent Civil Service is upright 
one hears less said about the pernicious potver of money 
than m any other democracy except Switzerland 

No one would desire that causes of strife such as 
those which made politics exciting in England and 
France during the nineteenth centur) should exist m 
any country merely for the sake of stimulating men’s 
minds to higher nights than the conflict of material 
interests has produced As well desire war because it 
gixes opportunities for heroism and supplies themes 
for poetry But there are human aspects in which 
material interests may be regarded that have failed to 
receive due consideration in Australia There might have 
been more sympathy on the one side and on the other 
more comprehension of the difficulty of economic recon- 
struction, and on both sides an attempt to reconcile the 
claims of different classes in the spirit of a wide minded 
philanthropy, together with a keener appreciation of the 
need for adjusting legislation to habits and motives that 
are a part of human nature 

What light do the facts here set forth throw upon 
the probable future of government in Australia ^ 

The longer a man lives, the more is he surprised at 
the audacity of prophets, of the foretellers of evil no less 
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than of the visionar}’ enthusiasts of progress. I can well 
remember the gloomy forecasts in which not only 
European travellers but Americans themselves indulged 
in 1870 when they contemplated the political evils which 
then afflicted the United States, and which made 
municipal administration, and in some States the judicial 
bench itself, 2 bjTPord and reproach among the nations. 
Most of those evils have now disappeared. Never 
despond : unexpected good arrives as well as expected 
evil. Less than twenty years ago a fnendly and very 
intelligent French observer ^ predicted that if things 
continued in Australia to follow the course they were 
then taking, capital would disappear, the spirit of 
enterprise would be destroyed, employers would be 
terrorized, confidence would vanish, and at last there 
would come a revolution. Things have continued 
to follow the same course, at an accelerated pace, but 
none of these calamities seems appreciably nearer# 
Those who hold that certain economic laws operate 
as inevitably as the laws of nature are entitled to say 
that some of the causes already at vvork will produce 
certain effects, if conditions remain the same. But 
conditions never do remain quite the same, and who 
can tell which of them will change, and m what direction ? 
Much may happen in Australia, a land which has seen 
many changes since 1890. Parties may break up ; 
their tenets may be developed in one or another direc- 
tion. In English-speaking countries parties are less 
fissiparous than in continental Europe, yet they are 
from time to time rent by differences of doctrine or 
by the nvalries of leaders. The caucus system, though 
it has given less offence to the general public than might 
have been expected, might by abusing its pover induce 
a reaction, lose the confidence of sections among its 
supporters, and collapse. The secret of the effectiveness 
attainable by a pledge binding every member of a Parlia- 
mentary part)’, discovered by the Insh part)’ in the 

1 M.Voi8»on in h‘» kook M Biard d’Aunot, m hii l,’.^i,r,r« 

jfurri't, It timojt f^uilly ftatimittic 
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House of Commons under the leadership of C S 
Parnell, was most successfully used, jet that part) 
broke in two before his death, though national sentiment, 
the main factor in its cohesion, had remained unbroken. 
So a caucus system like that of Australian labour ma) 
be loosened if new issues anse, if mistakes discredit the 
leaders, if personal jealousies drive in a wedge of disunion 
and break up the party into sections ' Some obseiaers 
expect a popular disappointment with paternalism, and 
a recoil from it should the defects continue which the 
management of governmental undertakings have shown 
The plan of raising wages by law, and then proceeding 
to raise duties on imports in proportion to the nse m 
wages, cannot go on indefinite!) It is possible, though 
hard!) probable, that, before the limit has been reached, 
large further advances ma) have been made towards the 
supersession of prnate enterpnse through the absorption 
by the State of a constantly increasing number of in- 
dustries The question of wages nould then pass into a 
new phase , for when most of the workers are paid directly 
by the State, they can fix their own wages through their 
control of the legislative machinery, voting to themselves 
whatever wages the) please To make up what the 
State would lose by the difference between expenditure 
on wages and the value of the product of labour, further 
progressive taxation would be needed, if there were 
fortunes left to bear it 

Other possible economic changes he in the lap of the 
future A succession of dry seasons might bring bad 
times for all classes, with results unpredictable m their 
effect upon present labour policies 

Constitutional development, which, though perceptible 
only at intervals, is unceasing, being indeed as unavoid- 
able in States as are growth and deca) in a tree, may 
show new forms Kepresentative government, trans 
planted from the mother country, lost its old character 
when power passed from Parliament as a whole to the 
parliamentary caucus, and even from that caucus itself 
> S gQ9 ofsitck tetusms were VIS b(e IQ 1920 
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to a body standing outode and controlling the caucus, 
the Trades’ Hall. A demand for the direct action of the 
voters by the Initiative and Referendum, devices which 
have won favour in the United States and Switzerland, 
might then arise. The Australian Labour leaders have 
hitherto been satisfied with a system which has brought 
them many triumphs, but the idea of direct popular 
legislation is more conformable to the democratic 
principle that the whole people should rule than is the 
domination of one class through a legislative caucus.^ 

New questions may emerge if the Commonwealth, 
already called to deal with high matters beyond its own 
limits, takes a more active part in world-politics than it 
has yet done. 

Much may moreover depend on the unpredictable 
factor of the personal quality' of the statesmen who trill 
come to the front in the two parties within the next twenty 
years. Maladroit leadership on the one side, sJalfiil and 
stimulating and inspiring leadership on the other, might 
make a great difference where class interests and the 
forces of opinion are so nearly balanced as they have 
been in Australia during the last twenty years. 

Finally, there may be intellectual changes. The 
diffusion of higher education may raise the level of 
knowledge in all classes, may enable them to realize 
that neither statutes nor those who administer them can 
prevail against the facts of human nature, may cause 
the people, who have more leisure than any' other 
people, to spend more of it in reflecting upon the 
conditions and principles which determine political 
progress and national well-being. The more highly 
educated class in particular may arouse themselves to 
take a livelier interest in public affairs, and to send 
more of their best men into a political career. Public 
opinion may become wiser and wider, riper, more truly 
national and less controlled by class feeling than it has 
latterly been. 

> Qj«eQtbnd hat alrulj j^oflcd a plan fit refefnac to a popular vote Ue decioon 
pf conSieti which a'lte betwe-n the two Hoa'ct of lU Lr|iilature. 
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Should any one of such changes occur, it \\ould of 
course come slowl} In the United States the return 
of the more educated classes to activit) in the field 
of state and municipal government began thirty jears 
ago and has not jet gone so far as reformers trust 
It will Of the other changes indicated as possible, 
none seems likely to deflect the mam stream of Australian 
ideas and wishes The trend of sentiment and the 
political habits of the masses are already so clearly 
marked that the tendency to throw burdens upon the 
richer sort, and to use State potter for objects that 
promise to benefit the citizen even at the risk of limiting 
his freedom, may hold its ground for some time, suggest- 
ing further experiments, the success or failure of which 
will accelerate or arrest the march towards communism 
With Its present prosperity the country can afford to 
lose money upon experiments tried at the expense of 
the few, even if failure may ultimately injure the many 
Each of these will deserve to be studied by itself, and 
judged on Its own special merits or demerits m working 
Older countries will look on and be grateful for what 
Australia can teach 

Among the general lessons for democratic govern- 
ments hich Australian expenence affords, that of widest 
import bears upon the character which Part) government 
takes when Party coincides with Class, and upon the 
consequences to a representative assembly when it 
passes under the control of a pledge - bound majonty 
of its own members, each foi^oing his own liberty 
and owning the authontj of an extra - parliamentary 
organization It is hard to keep popular government 
truly popular, for power seems inevitably to slip back 
into the hands of the few, however strictly constitutional 
may be the forms Australia has got no nearer than has 
any other country to solving the problem of government 
by the whole people with fairness to the whole people, 
but has given one more proof of what needed no 
proving, that a class dominant as a class will alwa)S 
govern in its own interest 
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The Australians, like the Americans, may not have 
used to the best purpose all the gifts of nature, and 
especially the great gift of a new land in which they 
could make a fresh start, delivered from the evils that 
afflicted the old societies. They have committed some 
serious mistakes and tolerated some questionable methods. 
But they have a great recuperative power. The maxim 
that nations must not presume too far upon their heredi- 
tary virtues is one that no nation can venture to forget. 
Some have suffered from forgetting it. Yet in Australia 
it is hard not to be affected by the youthful vigour and 
optimistic spirit of the people. We may well wish that 
there were more of them, for they are an asset precious 
to the world, as well as to that Commonwealth of British 
nations whereof they form a part, a virile and high- 
spirited race, energetic and resourceful, 3 race which 
ought to increase and spread out till it fills the vast 
spaces, so far as habitable by man, of the continent that 
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THE COUNTRY AND ITS FIRST HALF CENTURY 
OF HISTORY 

Of all the British self governing dominions New Zealand 
IS that best suited by climate to be a home for men of 
British stock Small as it is in comparison with Canada, 
Australia, or South Africa, u has a larger proportion of 
Its total area available for the service of man, and it is 
unsurpassed, if indeed equalled, by an) of these countries 
in salubntyand in natural beauty Europeans and Amen 
cans are apt to associate it with Australia, because the 
two countries he onl) twelve hundred miles apart But 
they are very different countnes, unlike in physical 
aspect, unlike in climate, unlike in their fauna and flora, 
unlike in the character of the aborigines whom the 
settlers found, and like only m the character of their 
white population and m the British traditions which it 
brought to a new land 

The country, consisting of two long islands and one 
much smaller isle to the south of the Southern island, 
measures 900 miles from north to south, and is so 
narrow that no point on it is more than seventy five miles 
from the sea The northernmost part has the climate 
of Lisbon or Gibraltar, the southernmost the climate of 
Edinburgh Large parts are mountainous, the highest 
peak of the South Island reaching 12,349 feet, and 
those of the North Island — ^where the loftiest are extinct 
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volcanoes — exceeding 9000 feet. Of the total area, 
104,471 square miles (about two-thirds) are deemed fit 
for agriculture or pasture, and of the residue a large 
part is still covered by forests of considerable economic 
value as well as great beauty. There are a copious rain- 
fall, plenty of water-power, and mines of gold, silver, 
and coal. A comparatively small part of the land has 
been brought under tillage, for the chief industry is 
the keeping of sheep (about 26,000,000 (1919)) and 
cattle (over 3>®oo,ooo), but in large parts of the island 
the native herbage is so innutritious that it is necessary 
to sow European grasses, and in some regions the 
process is repeated every seventh year. Nature, while 
making ample provision for a very large population, 
has indicated pasture and agriculture as the chief occu- 
pations, for the coal deposits are not sufficient to provide 
foel for great manufacturing industries, and New 
Zealand lies so far away from any large markets that 
manufacturers could not hope to do much more than 
supply the needs of the home consumer. Sheep-keeping 
IS, moreover, pursued more profitably on a great than 
on a small scale, so that Nature might seem to indicate 
that economic causes, if left their full phy, would make 
the country one of fairly large rather than of small 
holdings. An important development of pastoral in- 
dustry, however, has recently appeared in the form of 
moderately sized dairy farms, worked on the co-operative 
system, and exporting butter and cheese to European 
markets. A study of the natural resources of New 
Zealand and of the economic phenomena springing from 
them suggests that the population will remain rather 
rural than urban, pretty dense in the arable, dairying, 
and fruit-raising districts, much more sparse in the 
pastoral and forest-covered lands. So, too, the towns 
will be important chiefly as ports for the shipping to 
foreign markets of agricultural and pastoral products, 
and as the two islands have a coast line about 4300 
miles in total length, harbours are fairly numerous. No 
one of these ports, except perhaps Auckland in the 
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north, the nearest point to the Panama Canal, and with 
a spacious haven, seems likelj to outclass the others to 
the same extent as Sjdney and Melbourne dwarf the 
other seaports of South-Eastern Australia 

These are the advantages Nature has bestowed on 
the country What one may call the human conditions 
under which the white colonv began were scarcely less 
favourable The Maon abongines belonged to one of 
the most intelligent branches of that brown Pol}nesian 
stock which IS perhaps the most attractive pnmitive race 
that has ever been discovered Though the> were bold 
as well as chivalrous fighters, and had, unluckilj, been 
allowed to obtain firearms, the> were not numerous 
enough to be permanent!) formidable to a European 
population constantly recruited from without The 
first white settlers were of an exceptionally high qualitj, 
with no convicts among them A good man) belonged 
to old English count) families and not a few were 
persons of exceptional talent and character No British 
colony ever started on its career under brighter auspices, 
with a larger promise of an equal distribution of wealth, 
ampler opportunities of prospenty for ever) industrious 
man, and greater freedom from the disturbing influences 
and bad habits of the European world 

The early history of the colon) ma) be dismissed 
in a few words In 1 840 the islands were formally 
annex ed by Great Bntam and a treat) made with the 
leading Maon_chiefs, by which they recognized British 
sovereignty, while the enjoyment of their lands was 
guaranteed to them Disputes about landownership 
inevitabl) arose as the settlers spread out, and induced a 
senes of wars, the last of which ended in 1870 , since 
which time the natives have lived at peace with the 
whites, having a considerable region reserved to them, 
along with the right of returning four members to the 
House of Representatives It has been customary to 
have one Maori in the Cabmet ‘■ 

* The C V L St Act of 1908 ftov des a talar; tor two Maoris as membera of tie 
EzccubTe Counc 1 cot koldinj cunistenal pwta 
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In iSci an Act of the Imperial Parliament created 
an elective Legislature, and in 1856 a Ministry' respon- 
sible to the Legislature, on the English model, %vas set up. 
This Parliament presently became a powerful centralizing 
force, for up to 1876 a large part of the functions of 
government had been discharged by Provincial Councils, 
one for each of the provinces (at first six, afterwards 
nine) into which the country was divided, and these 
councils had done good service by creating an interest 
in efficient government, and training not a few men for 
public life. In 1861 gold was discovered, first in Otago, 
a little later on the west coast of the South Island, still 
later on the east coast of the North Island, and this 
brought in a good many immigrants of a new type, for 
the most part rough and uneducated, but hard working and 
kindly. With the year 1870, however, there began a new 
era. Sir Julius Vogel, then Minister of Finance, seeing 
the need for land communication between the widely 
separated centresof settlement>camed through Parliament 
aplanfor borrow ingi^io,ooo, 000, to be expended in public 
works, and especially on railways. As the country had 
then barely 250,000 white inhabitants, besides 45,000 
Maoris, this was a bold venture, but Parliament went 
further, and within the next ten years the debt of the 
colony had risen from jC7, 841,000 to ^^27, 000, 000. 
Long stretches of nulway were built, many of uhich are 
said to have been laid out unsystematically and con- 
structed tastefully. The expenditure of so many 
millions created a demand for labour, and drew into 
the country a swarm of immigrants so large as nearly 
to double the population between 1871 and 188 r. 
Land values rose rapidly, the influx of miners continued, 
new industries tere started and towns grew. A period 
of wild speculation in land and in business generally 
was naturally folloted by a collapse and general depres- 
sion, from which the colony did not recover for many 
years. Then first was it that distress and pauperism 
appeared, then first the unlucky immigrants whose 
hopes had bce\ disappointed began to look to the 
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Government for help As the heavy debt compelled an 
increase in taxation, the duties on imports were raised, 
and a foundation laid for the protects e tariff now in 
force 

The functions of the Parliament of the colony having 
grown more important after the Provincial Councils 
had vanished, party divisions m the Legislature became 
more marked, though for a good while there was hardly 
any electoral orgamzabon in the constituencies, while in 
the Assembly the tie of party allegiance was loose For 
the next fifteen years the reins of government were usually 
in the hands of those who were then deemed Conserva 
tives, and who defended the interests of the larger land- 
owners and the wealthier business men Among the 
opponents of this party, calling themselves Liberals, 
the most prominent figure* was Sir George Grey (m 
earlier days twice Governeju and now a partv leader), a 
remarkable man, radic-’Ton opinion, authoritarian by 
temper, brilliant by hft intellectual gifts, but without 
the tact and forbearance which the conduct of business 
in an Assembly requires His advocac), while Prime 
Minister, of an enlargement of the franchise compelled 
his successor to pass in 1879 an establishing manhood 
suffrage, and this, followed some years later by the 
abolition of plural voting, made New Zealand a demo- 
cracy At first, however, no great change in legislation 
was visible The subjects that occupied Parliament were 
chiefly land questions and various financial difficulties 
which the growth of the debt and the depression in 
business had made acute Some measures designed to 
benefit the working men were passed, and the disposition 
to play for their votes became more evident Ministers 
and members, however, to whichever party they be- 
longed, came almost exclusively from the richer and 
more educated classes They were landed proprietors, 
merchants, lawyers, and other professional men, some 
more advanced in their views and sentiments than others, 
but not separated among themselves by any sharp lines 
either of social sympathy or of political opinion Very 
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few were radicals by theory, if indeed one can talk of 
theory at all among New Zealand politicians. They 
were occupied by the issues of the hour, and inevitably 
also by the getting and keeping of office, for the balance 
of party strength frequendy shifted, and a dispropor- 
tionate amount of time and effort was spent on the 
incessant game of replacing the Ins by the Outs. 

In that game the working men had not yet begun to 
take a hand. They had, of course, vot^’d since the suffrage 
had been extended to them, ana^ost of them voted for the 
party called Liberal. But they were not keen politicians, 
their leaders being far more directly interested in the 
building up of the trade ^nions and the conduct of 
strikes and other labour aisputes, these having growm 
more frequent with the increase of the wage-earning 
class. 

This was the position •* that election of 1890 
which proved fateful for .land was approaching. 

The Constitution had then fc.>r»ady taken the com- 
pletely popular character which now marks it, and as 
It has remained unchanged (except in two details to be 
presently noted) since 1890, this is a convenient point 
for a brief description of its main features as it stood when 
the days of effective democracy began. 

The Parliament or “ General Assembly ” consisted 
of two Houses. The^quse_of Representatives had, and 
still has, se venr>'-six members (besides four repfes^ting 
the Maon aborigines), elected by universal (then man- 
hood) suffrage for three years, and for distnets approxi- 
mately equal in population. Each member has recci%'ed 
a salary of ;^3oo a year. No elector can vote in more 
than one distnet. 

The Legislative Counal contained in 1890 thirty- 
four members, appointed for life by the Governor, i.e. 
by the ministry in power at the time when vacancies 
occurred. It had practically no power in financial 
matters, and it did not make or unmake ministries, but 
otherwise its functions in legislation were legally the 
same as those of the popular House. The number of 
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Its members was not limited law As we presently 
shall see, this provision has been changed 

•Executive authority was vested nominally in the 
Governor appointed by the Bntish Crown (with a term 
of office usually of five years), but practically in the 
Ministry, t e the leaders of the majority in the House of 
Representatives This is the regular form of govern- 
ment in all the self governing Dominions of Britain, and 
It places the ultimate seat of power in the majority of 
citizens voting at an election, this power being exercised 
through the majority m the popular House and the 
Ministry which it supports Its democratic quality was 
limited by only one check, viz the right o iLthe Legis- 
la tiye Council to amend or re j ect Bi lls .o ther tha n financial 
~The bulk of the voters, however, which here as else- 
where consisted of the poorer classes, had not realized 
how great their power was, just as the English working 
class did not realize theirs for many years after the Act 
of 1867 But now, in 1890, the awakening came There 
was much discontent among the masses The agricultural 
element among them had been disappointed at their 
failure to obtain those small holdings for which they had 
been calling dunng thirty years They blamed the 
improvidence that had allowed most of the good land 
to get into the hands of large proprietors, and the in- 
eptitude of successive Ministries whose plans for selling 
or leasing Crown lands in small blocks had failed to 
satisfy the legitimate desires of the people The depres- 
sion which followed the “ boom ” of the early ’seventies 
had never quite passed away, although the great sheep- 
masters were now prosperous through their wool exports, 
and beginning to profit by the newly discovered methods 
of sending frozen mutton to Europe, circumstances 
which raised the price of land against the small buyer 
The considerable working-class population which had 
grown up m the towns since the days when loans had 
brought money and, for a time, plenty of employment 
into the country, was restless and unhappy While many 
of those who had arrived in the “boom days” were 
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emigrating, there was distress among those who re- 
mained, and what is called ** sweating ” was complained of 
in some trades. The efforts of their chiefs had hitherto 
been devoted to the raising of wages and the improvement 
of labour conditions generally by means of strikes. But 
the greatest strike yet ventured on, due to an attempt 
to prevent the use by the shipping companies of non- 
union labour, had just failed, after having nearly drained 
the resources of the Unions. They were disheartened ; 
and hard times made them ready for some new and 
more promising line of action. There was a sense in 
the air of coming change, a feeling in all classes that 
a crisis in industnal problems was at hand. In this 
situation the leaders of the Liberal party, having already 
many adherents among the small farmers, turned 
naturally for support to the leaders of the wage- 
earners, and the latter gladly joined hands with them, 
thinking, as were the Australians at the same tune, 
that what they could not get by strikes they must 
seek in some other way. The election of 1890 gave 
a majority against the Conservative Ministry, and 
brought m five working men as supporters of the 
Liberal Government formed by Mr. Ballance as Prime 
Minister. When the bold programme of legislation 
which he set himself to carry out was arrested by the 
action of the Legislative Council, which rejected or 
materially altered some important Bills, he resolved 
to deal with the Counal itself, and passed through the 
House a measure reducing the tenure of office of the 
councillors from life to a_period..of .sgyeri^years. The 
Council, in which there were then only six Ministerialists 
out of a total of thirty-four, rejected the measure, where- 
upon the Ministry’ requested the Governor to appoint 
twelve new members, there being, it will be remembered, 
no limitation to the numbers of the Council. The 
Governor, who thought this change too large, declined 
to appoint more than nine. The matter was referred to 
the British Government at home, which, adhering to 
its general principle of letting the self-governing colonies 
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settle their internal affairs for themselves, directed the 
Governor to complj The tweUe new councillors, four 
of whom were working men, were thereupon appointed, 
and the Bill reducing the term of a councillor’s office to 
seven years was passed Since this change the Council, 
though for a time it showed fight, and though it con- 
tinues to meet and debate, has practically counted for 
little, and constitutes no effective check on the action of 
the popular House In 1893 another general election 
gave the Liberals a majonty of 22 in that House The 
Ministrj now had the ball at their feet, and threw 
themselves with redoubled energ) and confidence into 
that policy of extending the action of the State in 
man) new directions which has made New Zealand's 
legislative expenments a subject of cunosit) and interest 
to the world This was done under a new Prime 
Minister, Mr Richard John Seddon, one of the most 
remarkable leaders of the people modern democracj has 
produced 



CHAPTER LIV 


RICHARD SEDDON AND HIS POLICIES 

Richard Seddon, or King Dick as he was commonly 
and affectionately called, was born at St Helens in 
Lancashire m 1845'. Both of his parents were teachers 
in elcmentar}' schools, then on a far lower level than 
now. Despite these facilities, he carried away from 
school little education, being of a restlessly active temper 
which had no liking for books. After an apprentice- 
ship of five jears to an engineering firm, he went at 
nineteen to seek his fortune in the gold-diggings of 
Australia- Not finding it there, he crossed the sea 
from Melbourne to New Zealand, where, after some 
further experiences in gold-mining, he set up an inn 
and shop, which his friends called a store and his de- 
tractors a public-hous^ at Kumara, on the west coast 
of the South Island.* Here his hustling energy and 
“ hail-fellow-well-met ” spirit soon made him successful 
as a miner’s advocate in the Warden’s Mining Court, 
and also a leading figure in local politics. In 1879 he 
was returned to Parliament as a supporter of Sir George 
Grey, then Pnme Minister, and sat thenceforth in the 
House of Representatives till he died in 1906, still 
in middle life, but broken down by a tireless activity 
which would allow itself no respite from work. 

His character and career deserve more than a passing 
mention. He had little book-learning, no love of know- 
ledge for its own sake, and in particular no acquaintance 
with even the rudiments of economics and legislation. 
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In eloquence he was equally wanting. There was neither 
art nor grace in his speeches, which rambled on through 
a string of details tedious to the listener, with nothing 
even of that idealistic strain by which men of ardent soul 
but halting utterance sometimes rouse an audience But 
he had Force and Drive He could say what he meant 
when he wanted to say it, and said it in a way to command 
attention “I believe" — so he once remarked to an 
interviewer — “ in giving it to the great many-headed 
hot and hot, lots of pepper and seasoning, none of 
your milk - and - water pap, no namby - pamby solemn 
beating about the bush, but straight-from-the shoulder 
talk ” It was well observed of him that he “ never 
could estimate the precise value of comparatives and 
superlatives, and seemed to the last to imagine that 
strong language was the only language befitting a 
strong man" When he had to deal with a subject, 
he spared no pains to get up all the facts and to keep 
them accurately in mind In Parliament his indomit- 
able persistence and strenuous will bore down all opposi- 
tion, and the air of determined resolution that sat well on 
his strong features was all the more impressive from 
his burly frame and a chest like Vulcan’s 

But with this force there were coupled other qualities 
quite as serviceable He had a genial manner, a cheery 
laugh, a crushing hand-grip Though jealous, he was 
neither malicious nor vindictive He was at home with 
the people From them he had sprung, and they were 
proud of him He got acquainted with everybody, 
remembered everybody’s face, knew how to handle 
everybody, and thus did more to strengthen his power 
outside than inside Parliament Even his opponents 
found It hard to hate him With these gifts and a 
convenient absence of scruples, he was an adroit parlia- 
mentary leader, quick in apprehension, shrewd in his 
judgments, knowing even when to yield and how to 
yield without the appearance of weakness ^ 

> A penetrating observer who tiaS erery opporttinity of studying Seddon told me 
that he got on much better with the average elector than with men of intellect or 
educat on their mental processes being unfamiliar to him. 
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He ^as accused of playing down to the crowd, and 
certainly did much to vulgarize New Zealand politics. 
Power was his passion, and, though his head was not 
turned by popularitj', be had his full share of vanity. Yet 
he was something more than a mere self-seeker or vote- 
catcher. His heart kindly, and he honestly wished 
to better the condition and brighten the lives of the class 
whence he came. He deserves to be remembered as one 
of the few leaders of the masses who began and remained 
throughout on the level of the masses. Seldom has any 
one oT an origin so humble risen to the top, not even in 
France, in the midst of a revolution, nor in the United 
States, nor in Switzerland. But the New Zealander, had 
he lived in the days of the first French Revolution, nould 
have played a notable part there, as he would have done 
also in those cities of ancient Greece that were often torn 
by seditions. Re\'olutions give chances to everybody, 
but Seddon did not need troublous times to rise. There 
have been few more remarkable figures in our time 
than this popular dictator, who gained and kept power 
without education and without eloquence.^ 

The election of 1893 gave Mr. Seddon, who had 
become Prime Minister after the death of Mr. Ballance, 
a majority of 22, and three subsequent elections in 
succession confirmed his power. Though during the 
first few years the resistance of the Legislative Council 
occasionally delayed his measures, he carried through, 
during his thirteen years of office, a senes of Acts, to 
%vhich, having regard both to their number or their 
significance, few parallels can be found in recent histoiy*. 
Most of them were passed in the interests of the 
working class, and many of them extended the scope 
and power of Slate action. Seddon was not himself 
a Socialist, indeed he was not an -ist of any kind, 
being free from all theories, and looking solely to 
the needs of the moment and the exigencies of the 

1 M. Sirt^nfd oliKrvci thit (he Frenchnuii from ths country, who i> raid to have 
gone round I'am trying Co ^nd Che bring colled t/Erar and uaa at lait ihoun a vrry 
Urge building full ol public oAcra, might u New Zealand haie aimply been led to 
Mr. SedJoa’a room. 
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political situation Nor was his Ministry, as a whole, 
Socialist in the European sense of the term Resting 
on the support of the Liberals and of the working class 
vote, the latter already strong, though not yet organized, 
It met the more urgent desires of the latter without offend 
ing the former, and earned with it the poorer part of 
the agricultural class, and indeed the bulk of public 
opinion in the colony But it was not by this support 
only nor by his personal ascendancy that his Ministry 
kept Its grip on members and constituencies Mr 
Seddon was the most astute of party managers, and never 
hesitated to use Government patronage to win support 
or bu} off opposition He saw nothing wrong in this, 
and almost disarmed criticism by the frankness of his 
avowals Appropriations for roads, bridges, railways, 
harbour improvements, every kind of work which could 
benefit a district or bring money into it, were freelv 
granted No one charged him or his Ministers with 
enriching themselves New Zealand is one of the purest 
of colonial communities, and, indeed, of democratic 
communities anywhere, comparable m this respect with 
Switzerland But though the grants were occasionally 
made to districts that were not supporting his govern- 
ment, his abuse of public funds for party purposes did 
much to lower the tone of politics 

These methods and acts passed with the support of 
the Liquor interest helped to secure his continuance 
in power though some thought that his prestige was 
beginning to wane before he passed away The pace 
of legislation slackened during his later years, when 
two or three of his ablest colleagues were no longer 
with him, and the trade union leaders, always expecting 
some fresh concession, grew restive, and were stimulated 
by the example of the rapid advance made by the 
Labour party in Australia to think of detaching them- 
i>t’rves Iroiti 'I'ne LVoeraVs After Sedion s deat’n 'nis 
two successors kept the Liberal majority together 
on the lines he had followed, while slowing down the 
pace still further They were beginning to be weakened 
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by an increase in the class of small farmers, which 
grew more conservative as it acquired property ; and 
when the wage-earners found that there were limits to the 
raising of wages, the two sections began to draw apart. 
Moreover, the Ministry suffered, like ever)' Ministty 
long in office, by the sort of staleness it acquired in 
the view of the voters. ’* In the end the possession 
of great administrative power brings about destruction. 
Security breeds carelessness, perhaps corruption ; length 
of office inspires mistrust, discontent, and env)'.” ^ How- 
ever, it held on, not without the use of what are euphemis- 
tically called “ administrative methods,” though at the 
election of 1908 many of the Labour men drew off, 
running candidates of their own. Finally, at the election 
of 1911, the Opposition obtained a small majority, and 
formed, under the name of the Reform party, a Govern- 
ment, which devoted itself chiefly to financial and land 
questions, and created a Civil Service Commission, but 
did not attempt to repeal the measures of its predecessors. 

In the election of 1915 the Labour party gained 
seats in seven constituencies, and elsewhere gave its 
support to the Liberals, but the Reformers obtained a 
small majority over both these parties. Shortly after- 
wards (August 4, 1915) the European War brought 
about the coalition of Kefonners and Liberals in what 
was called a ” National Government,” and it lasted till 
1919, when the “ Liberal ” members withdrew.^ 

As It is the legislation passed by the Seddon Govern- 
ment that has chiefly fixed upon New Zealand the atten- 
tion of economists and statesmen in other countries, 
their measures, and especially those which have a flavour 
of State Socialism, deserve to be examined in detail. 
Before, however, I proceed to such an examination, and 
thereafter to a description of the present political con- 
ditions and of the public opinion of the countty, a few 
words must be said upon Local Government, Education, 

> Jhiht $rii Uirnfarl. C.rin/Ufvl Lmv tf f-'rui Zta’jif, f joj 

> Tbe jtnenl tlettioo of Doc. 1919 to the Rtfora pirtj •«(», to tte 
Lib«r>li l8i to the Libour pirtr is, laa 4 ochen were dcicribeiJ n iDdrpocdenti. 
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and the Civil Service, in order to complete the account 
of the machinery of government. 

v No British colony has developed a more complete 
system of local institutions There are, in rural areas, 
County Councils, and under them Road Boards, both 
elected biennially on a system which allots one, two, or 
three votes to the citizen, according to his valuation ^ 
Their functions cover every kind of rural work except 
Education, Poor Relief, and Police The Borough 
Councils are chosen biennially, the Mayor being elected, 
not by the Councils, as in England, but directly by the 
voters, as in the United States The qualifications are 
freehold or rating or residential, but the latter does not 
entitle its holder to vote on any proposal submitted to 
the electors regarding loans or rates The functions 
of these Councils include the care of “ streets, drainage, 
lighting, tramways, bridges, femes, water-works and 
water-power, sanitation, fire prevention, workers’ dwellings, 
markets, public libraries, museums, public gardens, and 
they may contribute funds for recreation, instruction, etc 
More than one borough has a theatre ” * 

The total indebtedness of the various local authont«cs 
in New Zealand (excluding debts to the Government 
amounting to ^3»85i,oc>o) was in 1918 ^^22, 260, 000 
Considerable subsidies are paid annually by the Dominion 
to Borough Councils, and on a still higher scale to County 
Councils No salaries are paid to the members of any of 
these local bodies “ When the large number of local 
bodies IS considered, it will be seen," says Chief Justice 
Sir Robert Stout, " that some thousands of our people 
are concerned, without fee or reward, in managing our 
local concerns ” And he adds, ‘ Mistakes may have 
been innocently made, but up to the present time (191 1) 
not a single charge of corruption or fraud has ever been 
made against any of our municipal bodies or any of their 
members ’ ^ Every one whom I questioned in New 

‘ A pecul ar prov s on >i that where a qual licat on f eehold, rat ng or res dent al s 
posseised by e ther husbafld Of n le u j deemed to he possessed by each 

s S r R Stout JVfw /ra/u J p loz » S r P Stout ut supra p loS 

VOL 11 X 
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Zealand agreed in bearing like witness to the honesty 
with which local government is conducted. 

In rural areas, part)’ politics do not enter into elections, 
but in the cities it is otherwise. The Labour party ran 
candidates in the four chief cities in 1913. Muni- 
cipalities are empowered to adopt jn their elections 
proportional representation, but this right has been so 
far sparingly used.* 

Police belongs entirely to the government of the 
Dominion, which has entrusted it to a Commissioner. 
In 1919 a police force of only 878 was deemed quite 
sufficient fora population of 1,160,000, being one police- 
man to every 1319 persons. Another chcenng fact is 
that whereas persons born in New Zealand and over 
fifteen years of age constitute 60 per cent of the whole 
population, the percentage of New Zealand-born to the 
total number of prisoners in gaol was only 43.* 

Education also is entirely supported by the Dominion 
Government, the administration being entrusted to thirteen 
district boards and to school committees elected locally. 
The question of religious teaching in schools has been 
much contested. In 1914 a Bill u-as introduced provid- 
ing for the reading of the Bible and permitting ministers 
of religion to enter the schools at suitable times to instruct 
scholars belonging to their respective denominations, but 
it was warmly opposed and ultimately dropped, owing 
to the outbreak of war in Europe. Apart from this 
question, the schools did not “ come into politics.” 
In the elementary schools instruction is compulsory and 
gratuitous, while in secondar)’ schools free places are 
provided for all children who reach a certain standard 
by a certain age. There is practically no ilhterac)’ among 
native-born New Zealanders. But one part of the 

> Viiitors rom Europe hjTe rrauiLcd ea ihe nejlnl of citic »rofnitie» »hoira br 
lon'e municipi'iiica ALc).Urd,for i-utisce — witH tn iil:iuriUe<itaition aeJ cnrirost 
of great latcreit. pounsu-g wbat i* a aort of nxarat muteum of grolorv anJ 
t'-Uuoolagv. for u is I bolirt, the eatj cit» 10 the werll n-iii a numter of eraiU. 
ettioct croton id its luburts, tc-ne of which Msoriot turood to tccoust 11 forts, 
pliciag itoohades arouad tbooi — has not made proper use of these naceral adraatsgoi 
lap more lhaa Sin Friaciico hat of hen 

» .Veu ZijIj'J Ttjr-E^i for 1919. 
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fabric remains unfinished It is the top story The 
University is merely an e^mming body, and no one 
of the four colleges affiliated to it, situated m each of 
the four chief cities, useful as they are and all of them 
well deserving to be maintained, possesses the equipment 
which a University needs ^ No city will jield to any 
other, not even to Wellington, the capital, the honour of 
being selected as the seat of a true university of the 
European or American type, concentrating in itself the 
highest teaching power and the most varied learning of 
the country The provision for engineering and other 
technical instruction is of good quality and sufficient for 
the population, but institutions created to give instruction 
m applied science, however valuable for practical purposes, 
do not fill the void A first class university staff is all 
the more necessary, because New Zealand ftes far away 
from the intellectual influences of Europe They do, 
indeed, reach her through books, but with the thin voice 
of a telephone 

JThe Public Service 

In few countries, if in any, is the proportion of 
members of the public service to the whole nation so 
large as in New Zealand, and this because in few 
does the Government undertake so many tasks on 
behalf of the people In 1909 a Minister stated that 
130,000 persons out of a population then of 1,000,000 
were directly dependent on the State, and this number 
is said to have now nsen to 150,000 This estimate 
would, however, seem to have been reached by adding 
to the number of State employees, then 40,000, the old- 
age pensioners, then 14,000 (now over 19,000), and 
estimating the dependent families at two and a half persons 
to each of the above The condition of the Cml Service 
is therefore a matter of special interest, for it affects the 
welfare of a large part of the people, as well as the 
efficiency of the many and diverse kinds of public work 
which they perform 

^ Id 1919 the c four colleges tiad n all alxnit 113 p ofessor* 
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Four questions in particular need to be noticed here, 
the methods of admission into the Civil Ser\dce, the tenure 
of its members, the system of promotion, and the relation 
of the Service to party politics. 

Admission to the puolic service is by a competitive 
examination, held at the age of fourteen, in elementary 
subjects and therefore affording no satisfactory evidence 
of the intellectual gifts of the candidates, though some 
evidence of their diligence. This arrangement does not 
apply to posts in the railway service, which are filled by 
the appointment of the Ministers for that department, 
while in the postal and telegraph services, appointments 
are entrusted to a non-political Commission. Members 
of the legislature used to put political pressure on the 
Ministers to give places to their friends, and found 
this one of the least agreeable of the functions which 
their constituents expected from them. One member 
is reported to have said : “ The applications I receive 
from candidates for the public service are the worry of 
my life ; men, women, and children all seem to want 
to get Government billets.” And another observed : 
" Members of Parliament are to a large extent Labour 
agents ; there is none of us who is not supposed to 
possess some influence with the Government, and who 
is not expected to use that influence on behalf of persons 
seeking Government billets.” * 

Tenure . — The existing evils due to political patronage 
would be much graver had not New Zealand fortunately 
adopted the British pnnciple of regarding the tenure of 
posts as practically permanent, t.e. making no dismissals 
except for serious faults or evident ineffiaency. There is 
no “ Spoils System,” no w’holesalc turning out of officials 
on a change of Government, such as was once general, 
and still exists, to some extent, in the United States. 

Promotion . — The efficienc)' of any service depends on 
the methods used for bringing superior abilit}’ to the 
top, but this implies the entrusting of a wide discretion 
to the head of the department who cannot aluays be 

' QnotciJ by Roiiifnol and Stenlrt (nrmed (o lalar), p 102. 
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trusted to resist political pressure exerted by members 
of parliament m the way already referred to The 
alternative is promotion by seniontj, which, even if 
coupled with examinations at different stages (an experi 
ment tried in New Zealand), gives little security, beyond 
what mere experience furnishes, for administrative 
capacity Thus New Zealand has suffered both from 
ministerial discretion and from the rule of seniont) As 
a new country, she had not the advantage of that long 
tradition and settled custom which in Great Britain has 
on the whole, if not mvanably, controlled Ministers in the 
disposal of patronage, impressing on them the duty of 
selecting the best men for the higher posts An effort to 
mend things was made in 1912 by an A-ct creating a 
non political Public Service Commissioner, with two 
Assistant Commissioners to exercise a general control 
over the public service, except the Railway, Defence, 
and Police departments Appeals from a decision of 
the Commissioner may be brought to a Board of three 
members, one of them appointed from the ranks of, and 
another elected by the Civil Service itself This Com- 
mission is independent of the Ministry, and its members 
are removable only by Parliament An effort to bring 
its powers under direct parliamentary control has, hou 
ever, been threatened 

The Partictpatton of Public Servants tn Politics — 
Though it was long ago laid down that members of the 
Civil Service are forbidden to take an active part in political 
controversies otherwise than by recording their votes, this 
rule was not strictly observed Members have been 
known to complain that in the days of the Seddon 
Government they found an array of public servants 
working against them at elections, and that it was felt 
in some places that a man could not get work under 
the Government unless he supported it by his vote , ^ 
but others have told me of many who, though they 
might not work against the Ministry, voted against 

‘ Quoted by Ros aol ind Stewart, p 2t2 It would appear that there 19 to^y 
little if any of such art on by c nl aerraate 
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them. In 1907, when a workman had been dismissed 
because he had moved a resolution hostile to the Govern- 
ment at a meeting of a Labour League, the matter was 
raised in Parliament and the action of the Government 
supported. It was generally felt, as some one said, 
that if the Government did not rule the Civil Service, 
the Civil Service would rule the Government. The 
public action, and even the votes, of a body so numerous 
and so constantly growing would if steadily thrown 
for the party which promised them higher remuneration 
and more favourable conditions, be a dangerous factor 
in politics, as has happened before now, to some extent 
in Britain and to a larger extent in Australia, and would 
also be unfair to those workers who might. As taxpayers, 
be thus forced to pay more to others than they were 
themselves receiving for like work. I did not, however, 
hear that even the ratlwaymen, the largest single body 
of employees, have as yet gone far in this direction. 
Railway workers, though not long ago there was a strike 
among them, are to some extent kept quiet by the fear 
of forfeiting their pensions for long service. 

The opinions expressed to me in New Zealand all 
went to show that the upper ranks of the Civil Service 
were reasonably efficient and entirely pure. One could 
not expect to find among them more than a few persons 
of the calibre of the permanent chiefs of the departments 
in the countnes of Western Europe. 

We may now turn to the experimental legislation 
which has won for New Zealand the reputation of a semi- 
socialistic State. 

The boundless energy of Mr. Seddon, the enormous 
majority that supported him in the legislature, and the 
command he soon acquired over the minds of the people, 
made it possible for his Ministry to cariy’ through in the 
years following 1893 3 series of laws, conceived in the 
interests of the working class, to which few parallels can 
be found in any other modern country. Many of these 
require no ysecial notice, because similar to measures 
enacted in European countries or in several States of 
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the American Union, so I will advert onlj to those few 
which either throw strong light on the tendencies of 
democratic government or go farthest in erdarging the 
functions of the democratic State Most c^f them did 
not spring from Mr Seddon’s brain, which was by no 
means creative, yet without his force and his ascendancy 
both in and out of Parliament thej could not have been 
pressed through against the resistance of the richer 
section of the community. 1 begin with the land policy , 
in which It was not he, but his colleague John M'Kenzie, 
Minister of Lands, a masterful shepherd from the 
Scottish Highlands, who originated, carried, and set 
a going the administration of the governmentcil measures ^ 


Land Legislation 

When the Liberal Labour Government of 1891 pro- 
ceeded to tackle the Land question the problem was 
not new, but had already a history, long, cn^ingeful, and 
complicated In the earlier years of the Colony, when 
all the land of the islands, except the pa^ts reserved 
for the Maoris, lay at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment, sad mistakes were committed There was abun- 
dance of good intentions, but very little foresight Vast 
blocks were permitted to pass into the hand-* of specula- 
tors, so that in the early ’seventies, when immigrants 

* New ZeaUnd has been iortunate in the authors who have dev^Itd themselvea to 
a dts« pUon and of her polilatr and n patticnlat to her itcent 

erpenmenti in the field of Jegislat on The first of these, and one the fullest and 
best wr tten is Statt Zxfirmems m Austreha a»d Htvi Ztaland (publ shed in 1902) 
by Mr Pember Reeves who was Munster of Labour in the admiontrat ons of Mr 
Ballance and Mr Seddon It, however brngs the story down only *<> 1902 More 
recent are three works by French observers the Atcrort AvUraU of M B ard d Auret, 
the L Au tral e rou-velU of M Vo ssim and the OtnazraUc ea lltitvtlle Zehr-de of 
M Andre Siegfried (publ shed in 190^) one of the best studies in contemporary pol I cs 
our t me has produced (An English translation was recently publ shed ) St 11 more 
recent are S r R Stouts iVeToZeu/aatf already referred to Zealand tn Evolu 

Hon (published m Jpog) of Mr Cny Scholefield very fa r and sed’ hie the Life of 
R y Seddon (publ shed in 1907) of Mr Dnmunond eulog st c but not part san and 
the 5 ocw/ na n NexvZealandafhletm Le Ross gnol and Dowa'* Stewart (19 10) 
very careful and mpart si Interesting but perhaps unduly opt to st c s the still 
more recent book of Major Lusk Satial irel/are in Amu Zealand fromall these and 
from the very well arranged and executed Nato Zealand Official Tea' Booh (published 
annually) I have denved much ass stance There is now room for another book wh ch 
shall bring the story down from 1890 to 1920 d-almg fuUy „ thstr ke* “‘I *tb trat on 
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desired to take up farms, much of the richest and best- 
situated arable soil ivas already gone, while the boom 
(consequent on Vogel’s borrowings) which began in 
1 870 had run up the price against small buyers. Thence- 
forward many attempts were made by legislation to 
repair these original errors. Some experiments failed 
and were abandoned; none had in 1891 done much 
to meet the reasonable demands of the people. In that 
year ^84 persons owned 7,000,000 acres out of 
rather less than 44,000,000 fit for agriculture or 
pasture, and in 1894, 470 persons held land of 
the unimproved value of ;^iy,ooo,ooo, while 38,465 
persons held land of unimproved value to the amount 
of ;C23>ooo>ooo, i.e. onc-eighficth of the total number 
of holders owned two-fifths of the total value of the 
land. To make farms easily procurable, and to im- 
prove social and political conditions by reducing the 
number of large and increasing that of small land- 
holders, was an object which all recognized as desir- 
able, but about the means there were great differences of 
opinion. 

In 1893 the Liberal-Labour Government abolished 
the then existing system of a perpetual lease of Crown 
lands at 5 per cent, with right to purchase, and substi- 
tuted what was called a “ lease in perpetuity,” at a rent 
of 4 per cent, without the right of purchase, limiting, 
moreover, the area which any one tenant could hold to 
640 acres of first-class or 2000 acres of second-class land. 
Presently the tenants under the tenure created by this 
law began to ask for permission to purchase the free- 
hold. This right they at last obtained in 1907, but 
with a provision that the price should be the capital 
value which the land had, not at the time when the lease 
was granted, but at the time of purchase. At the same 
time the lease in perpetuitj* was abolished, and a lease for 
sixt)’'six years substituted, vrith a provision for valuation 
and renewal at the end of the term at a re-fixed rent. But 
many ten.ints remain who hold under the older tenures, 
some under perpetual lease and some under the lease in 
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perpetuity, and their numbers make them a powerful 
body A recent authority remarks ^ 

The chief danger of a large State tenantry is the immense 
polmcal pressure they can exercise There were, in 1909, 25,204 
State tenants, holding 18,264,083 acres, and they will agitate for 
the freehold so long as there is Ae slightest chance of getting it, 
and will be supported in their demands bj about 45,000 freeholders 
of country lands, most of whom are strong upholders of the tenure 
which they enjoy Even if they do not succeed in obtaining 
the freehold, they are quite likely to clamour for reduction in 
rents in time of depression, as indeed they have already done 
One witness before the Land Commission of 1905 on being 
pressed to give reasons for his belief m the freehold, said, “ I 
believe in the freeholder because the freeholder is the man to whom, 
in times of trouble, the State will look and the leaseholder the man 
who in times of trouble will look to the State ” 

The questions connected with State ownership cannot 
be yet deemed to have been settled, and the authority 
just quoted expresses the opinion that 

the advantages of State ownership have been much exaggerated, 
and it IS not easy to show that New Zealand has derived any 
benefit that could not have been obtained from freehold tenure 
combined with taxation of land values Had the efforts of the 
legislature m the past been concentrated upon the prevention of 
land monopoly and closer settlement on freehold farms, more 
progress would probably have been made than has been possible 
on the lines attempted in the past ^ 

While these different forms of State leasing were 
being tried, the sale of Crown lands in freehold also went 
steadily on, but with two important provisos, “ that 
the purchaser must reside and execute improvements, 
and that no one can purchase who already owns a certain 
prescribed quantity of land ” The “ Reform ” Govern- 
ment, which took office in 1912, has allotted the pro- 
ceeds of land sales to the support of a fund, to be now 
referred to, for the purchase of land 

Besides the measures dealing with the lands that had 
belonged to the State from the first settlement of the 

* Rots gnol and Stewart p 33 
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Colonyi a further effort was made to meet the desire for 
small properties. In 1894 the Seddon Ministry passed 
an Act empowering the C^vernment to acquire privately- 
owned land by compulsory purchase for the purpose of 
furthering closer settlemejit. “The land so acquired is 
disposed of on perpetual renewable leases of thirty-three 
years, at a rental of ^^4 : ros- per cent on the amount 
paid for the land. At the end of such lease the renewal 
rental is ,^4 : los, per cent on the value of the land.” * 
The sum of j^7 50,000 per annum may be expended in 
this way, and in fact sums very large in the aggregate 
have been so expended. Most sales have been eifected 
by agreement, without compulsion. But the money the 
State pays is obtained by borrowing in England, and 
the rents which the State has been receiving have not 
quite covered the interest upon the loans and the ex- 
penses incident to the process of purchasing. Moreover, 
the recent prospent)- of the country sent up the price 
of land, so that it had become before 1914 more difficult 
to purchase at a price permitting subdivision and letting 
at rentals which tenants can afford to pay.* Thus, 
undeniable as is the benefit to the tenants of obtaining 
farms, that benefit was being secured at a loss to the 
communit)’ as a whole. This was not sound finance. 
Now that the rates at which loans can be raised in England 
have so greatly risen, can the process continue ? So many 
countries have, since the days of the Roman Republic 
in. the fourth centurj' b.c., failed in their efforts to deal 
wisely with the problem of the management and disposal 
of the public land that it need cause no surprise that, 
even with the experience of the past to instruct them, 
successive Governments in the Australasian colonies have 
done little better. New Zealand, specially favoured in 
one respect, because she started with no landed ansto- 
craq* already entrenched in their vested interests, has 
paid dearly for the errors of the first twenty years. The 
Seddon Government, howc\'er, dcser\’cs the credit of 
having grappled boldly, if not always wisely, with the 

> Stool, p. 174- • Row^ol <ad Siewort, 


f. 
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e\ ils rt found Without confiscation, though it 1 heavy 
cost in mone), it improved the situation Under its 
successors, who are more definitely committed to the 
plan of freehold ownership, small properties have been 
increasing, and the large estates are being slowly reduced 
as the agricultural population grows 

It IS only fair to add that the Governments of 
recent )ears have been embarrassed and distracted 
by the existence of three divergent currents of 
opinion One school desires to make the State the 
universal landowner, and to support its expenses by 
land revenues Others desire to extinguish private 
property in land as in all other means of production, in 
order to establish a Collectivist regime Opposed to 
these sections are those who, both on political grounds 
and for the sake of satisfying a popular demand, seek 
to create the largest possible number of small land 
owning cultivators, just such a class, in fact, as exists 
in North America and (with smaller properties) in 
many parts of France Sometimes trying to satisfy both 
these schools of opinion, sometimes jieldmg to one or 
other, New Zealand land policy has been wavering and 
changeful ^ 

Financial Administration 

Revenue — In New Zealand, as in all young countries 
where population is sparse and the rich are few, duties 
on imported goods constitute the most convenient form 
of taxation, so they continue to supply the chief source 
of revenue They were at first imposed for revenue 
purposes only Presently, however, when there seemed 
to be a lack of employment for the town workers, and 
when this was attributed to the competition to which 
home made articles had to submit from the competition 
of British made articles, the tariff began to be regarded 
as a means of raising prices for the home producer, 

^ The advocates of the leasing ijstem sav that the f eehold system gaveoppOTtun c es 
fo t ckery and for w d specula on but t a hard for a V s tor to s ft and dec de between 
confl ctmg V ews n such matters 
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and thereby assumed a Protectionist character. This 
character it has since ret^ned and developed. Import 
duties were further raised under Seddon, whose faith 
in Protection was so ardent that he insisted on preaching 
the doctrine in England, regarding it as of universal 
application, whatever might be the economic conditions 
of a country’. The manufacturing employers, who had 
found their position strengthened against imports by 
a raising of duties originally adopted in order to add 
to the revenue in a time of depression, thenceforward 
pressed for a higher and higher tariff ; while the work- 
men, thinking that this meant more employment for 
themselves, seconded that pressure, so that with the 
support of both classes Protection has become the 
established creed of the country. It gives revenue ; 
it is popular with the townsfolk ; and the agriculturists 
either have not perceived the burden it lays upon them 
or are willing to bear that burden in what they suppose 
to be the general interest. The fear of the competition 
of Australian-made goods was one of the grounds which 
deterred New Zealand from entering into Federal 
relations with Australia. Little objection was made 
when Seddon, who was a strenuous Imperialist, in- 
troduced a preferential scale favounng British imports, 
because the preference was given, not by reducing the 
tariff on goods brought from England, but by in- 
creasing It upon goods coming from foreign countries. 
Protection has doubtless helped to maintain in New 
Zealand some industries that might otherwise have 
languished. But whether this has proved, or will m 
the Jong run prove, a benefit to the country is another 
question.^ 

Two other features of the financial policy instituted 
by Ballance in 1891, and continued by the Seddon 

> See oote appended <o thia Uapter It need birdl^ be said that New Zealand 
minu^aciuren Vaeaby enjoyei a ‘''natorA^irftettiao" m Vnt lost loiportmg 
^ods from Britain thousands of c,ito away, and that they would have gained more 
by the increase in their home mark^ which larger inunigration would have caused 
than they were gaming by duties wfaich raised the coat of living to the whole 
community, including ^eir own woiindpi 
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Ministrj, were both a Land-Tax and an Income-Tax 
graduated on all profits except those from land. The 
former was designed not only to raise money, but to 
break up the large estates, an object already sought by the 
other means above referred to To make it effective 
for this purpose it was laid to fall more heavily upon 
estates in proportion to their value The ordinary land- 
tax, which dated from 1891, applied to all properties 
exceeding ^500 (unimproved value), estates below that 
sum being exempt A graduated land-tax (first proposed 
in 1887 by the Stout-Vogel Ministry), applicable to all 
properties which exceeded ;^5000 (unimproved value), 
was added later, and in 1917 the distinction between 
the two was abolished, so there is now one graduated 
tax, which, imposing one penny in the £ on land the un- 
improved value whereof does not exceed ;(^iooo, rises till 
It reaches a maximum of sevenpence in the^^ at 93,000 
The amount w as increased for 1 9 1 7- 1 9 b) a super-tax of 
50 per cent of the primar) tax, making the maximum 
rate lojd in the ^ For absentee owners there is a 
further increase of 50 per cent on the graduated tax 
The object of reducing the size of estates has been only 
to some slight extent secured The more it is secured 
the less, of course, is the return from the graduated 
tax The graduated income-tax, not charged on the 
incomes of resident individuals below ;^3oo, rises by 
successive steps to a maximum rate of 7s 6d in the £, 
which rate is attained at an income of ,^6400. Both 
these taxes were of course resisted by the large land- 
owners and by the rich generallj, but were so welcome 
to the small farmers, as well as to the labouring class, 
that they were easily earned and have been maintained. 
Continued prosperity, with high pnees for wool, mutton, 
cheese, and butter m Bntish markets, has enabled them 
to be borne There are also progressive duties on 
property passing at death, a class of imposts now familiar. 
Great Britain imposed graduated succession duties in 
1894, and a graduated income-tax in 1911. Congress 
imposed a graduated surtax for the United States in 
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1916. New Zealand, however, led the way so far as 
English-speaking communities arc concerned. 

How is this taxation, large in proportion to the 
wealth of New Zealand, expended ? The net public debt 
amounted in 1914 to a sum of ^^91,689,000, in 1919 
to ^fiyo, 000,125, with an annual charge of ;^8,ooo,ooo 
for interest and sinking fund, about £'jo,ooo,ooo having 
been added to it dunng the War of 1914-18. In 
1891, when the Liberal - Labour Ministry came in, it 
was ^^39,000,000, in 1909 ;£70, 000,000, in 1914 
;^9i, 000,000, while in 1919 War Loans had raised it to 

7 1,000,000, representing j^i 5 i per head of European 
population. Why so rapid an increase up to 1914 in 
a CQuntrj’ which had, theretofore, no naval and only 
very small militar}'^ expenditure ? Most of the money 
had gone into reproductive public works, such as 
railways and roads, and much in loans to local bodies, 
on which they pay interest. Other parts had been 
expended in the purchase of lands for closer settle- 
ment, the rents paid for which nearly equal the interest 
on the sums sO applied, and in advances to settlers for 
farms and to working men to enable them to obtain 
dwellings of their own ; and it would appear that on 
these various items the State has lost little or nothing, 
while many a farmer owes his success to this initial aid. 
Upon the agrarian policy, taken as a whole, there has, 
however, been a certain loss, for it has involved many 
incidental expenses, which have had to be charged on 
general revenue. From such authorities^ as are avail- 
able in Europe 1 do not gather that the Seddon Adminis- 
tration and its continuation down to 1912 can be 
charged With recklessness — Seddon was personally averse 
to waste — or with financial incompetence.^ It showed 
business capacity on more than one occasion. But it 
was certainly lax in its methods of expenditure, and 
lax with comparative impunity, because the direct taxes, 
which in practice are the only taxes the citizen feels, 
are paid by a comparatively small part of the com- 

> Tbe cxpeQililure m mlwaj coottniction (n I be tcSznti te liter. 
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munity, and it was not this particular part tiw kept the 
Ministry in power The tendency of most *_ 

administration in New Zealand, as m most denmcratlc''^ 
countries, has been to a steadily increasing expendi- 
ture Old-age pensions, for instance, when introduced 
in 1898, ten years before they were granted in Britain, 
were surrounded by a number of restrictions and quali- 
fying conditions which were in subsequent years struck 
off, one after another, so that the number of recipients 
has increased much faster than it ought to have done 
in proportion to the increase in population In 1919 
It was 19,872. The ongmal amount of each pension 
was a year The average was in 1919 a little over 
The total amount expended per annum, which in 
1900 was 57,000, had risen in 1917 to 2^480,000, 
and in C919 it was ,^743,000^ The large expenditure 
had not in 1910 reduced the amount spent by the State 
on charitable aid to the poor, but it had diminished private 
contributions to charitable purposes * The Poor Law 
arrangements of New Zealand are alleged to encourage 
extravagance by allowing local authorities to spend sums 
received from the central revenue , and the growth of 
pauperism in a community so new and so prosperous 
has been frequently commented on and was deplored even 
by the optimistic Seddon * 

The tendency to laxity, not to say extravagance, 
in expenditure was increased by that habit of con- 
structing public works with a view to the winning of 
political support which has been already referred to , 
and It came all the more easily because the Dominion 
was able to go on borrowing m England at a rate of from 
3 to 3J pc’- cent Those were happy days, not likely 
to return in our time Though there has been for 
many years past a Sinking Fund, it was a thing more 
for ornament than use, and valuable, as a leading states- 


* In 1917 an increase of a year nas granted to continue 1 11 twelve months after 
the end of the War w th Germany 

* Set as to ih Ro s goal and Stcrat pp lS3-^4 white many inteiist ng details 
are given 

’ Ross gnol and Stewart, p 182 
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man once observed, duefly as indicating an intendon 
some day or other to pay off die debt.^ The elasticity 
the revenue has shown makes parsimony seem unneces- 
sary, and every one knows that the temptation to please 
the present generation at the expense of posterity is 
particularly strong in popular governments. 


Undertakings conducted bv the State 

Among the enterprises and industries which Govern- 
ment has undertaken in New Zealand, the railroads are 
by far the most important. In a young colony, where 
there was hardly any private capital available for the 
construction of costly works, and no chance of obtain- 
ing it from Europe save through State action, under- 
takings so essential for the devdopment of the country 
inevitably fall to the Government. Some few small lines 
were built by the Provincial Councils, while they existed, 
but a far greater number by the Central Government, 
especially after the bold borrowings started by Vogel. 
At present, two lines which were privately owned having 
been bought up, practically all tne railways are owned 
and worked by the State. Its action may be examined 
first as regards the constructing and then as regards 
the management of the railways. 

Consiructton . — When the business of providing a 
country with proper facilities for railway communication 
is determined by economic considerations only, the 
problems of military or naval defence not needing to be 
considered, two principles ought to be observed. One 
is to lay out and construct the railroads on a systematic 
plan, both the trunk lines and the branch lines being in 
proper relation to one another. The other is to build 
lines where the commercial need for them is greatest, 
and prospects exist of a remunerative traffic, which 
will enable them to be worked at a profit, as well as 
maintained in perfect working order. Neither of these 
principles was followed by New Zealand Govern- 

* In >919, bo'TCTer, tbe Sinkuig Fond ms stated to amouaC to tbout ,^5,951,033. 
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merit Exposed to a strong and unceasing political 
pressure by those who wished to have the value of 
their properties improved by transportation facilities, 
It usually yielded Trunk lines might be neglected, 
while some lines were built where they were little needed, 
and where, consequently, the receipts were, and have 
continued to be, small The whole thing was done 
piecemeal, and consequently at a needless cost, though 
It ought in fairness to be said that the absence of any 
economic centre whence railroads might radiate increased 
the difficulty of planning a sjstem A Minister might 
try to resist, but when votes were to be gained or lost, 
he was apt to complj or be overruled by his colleagues 
This went on from the first, and has been no worse 
under universal suffrage than it was when landowners 
ruled the country under a limited franchise, for the 
latter were just as insistent in desiring to improve 
their properties as a working class constituency is m 
desiring to have employment provided at its doors 
Less reprehensible, but almost equally unfortunate, 
was the clamour which arose from every part of the 
colony for ‘ a fair share ’ in the distrmution of the 
loans procured for railway construction With his 
usual grasp of realities, Seddon said m the Assembly 
‘ Until we have had a fair expenditure of public money 
out of loans upon each part of the colony, it is wrong of 
those parts that have had a fair share to say suddenly 
that there is to be no more borrowing ” ^ Districts 
where the need was small and the physical difficulties 
of construction great insisted that as much be spent within 
their limits as in places where the prospects of traffic 
were brighter Much of the waste which from early 
days loaded the country with a heavy debt is due to this 
intrusion of political influences 

Managemt^f — In eariy days the railways were 60th 
built and managed by the Minister of Public Works 
The loss incurred in running them caused so much 

‘ Quoted by Messrs Ross gno! and Stewart fiom the New Zealand Hansa d vol 
xct p 291 
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dissatisfaction, that in 1887 a permanent non-political 
Commission of three persons was established, who were 
thenceforth to control and manage the railways. This 
Board effected some improvements and many economies. 
But, as usually happens, the economies were unpopular, 
because the individuals whom they inconvenienced were 
more vocal than the general body of taxpayers whom 
they benefited. When the Commissioners tried to 
increase traffic by anything in the nature of a differential 
rate, they were charged with unfairness. Members of 
the Legislature could no longer obtain the favours for 
their constituents that had been squeezed out of a political 
Minister. Many New Zealanders declare that the 
merits of the Board — its independence, and its stiffness 
in recognizing nothing but its duty to the community as 
a whole — proved its undoing. The matter is one still 
in controversy, but be that as it may, Seddon’s Ministry 
abolished the Board, creating a Minister for railways 
under whom the politicians regained their influence 
while economy declined. Ministerial patronage, used, of 
course, for political purposes, flourished once more, and 
was said to be flourishing when I visited New Zealand 
in 1912. Patronage includes not only the bestowal of 
posts in the railway service and the giving of employ- 
ment to day-labourers, but also the execution of im- 
provements, such as a new station, in places where a 
constituency can be gratified, and the creating of work for 
the unemployed in a particular area. It is said that 
political aims were at one time pursued in another 
ingenious way by bringing into an electoral district, 
where the parties may happen to be equally divided, 
a body of railway workers whose votes could be counted 
on for the Ministry employing them. 

Two questions remain to be considered ; the financial 
position of the Government railways and the service 
they render. The former is not easy to ascertain, 
because the form in which accounts are presented, 
with the habit of sometimes charging to capital what 
ought to come out of revenue, does not tell the whole 
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story It seems clear, however, that the lines have 
been, and are being, worked at a loss, t e the receipts 
do not cover interest on the cost of construction as well 
as all working expenses, so there is a loss to the general 
taxpayer The explanation usually given, besides, of 
course, an admission of the errors which made the 
original cost greater than it ought to have been, and 
which also saddled the Department with unremunerative 
lines, is that the rates are kept low with a view to the 
development of the country and the benefit of the 
travelling public As regards “ development,” this is 
a term wide enough to cover expenditure on unprofitable 
lines, and one of the results of “ political ” and otherwise 
extravagant railway construction and management has 
been to reduce those very railway receipts which might 
iViw teerr cfjed fir the bcciMiit^ of heKs where they 
were really wanted It is alleged that the higher branches 
of the railway service suffer because it is hard to promote 
the most capable men without incurring th^ reproach of 
favouritism, and it is further asserted that m the lower 
departments less work is got out of railway emplojees 
of all kinds than private employers obtain ^ The rates 
for passengers and even for freight traffic, admittedly 
low, considering the wages of labour, are justified on 
the ground that this policy helps the people to move 
about freely, and that producers would complain if rates 
were raised on the transport of agricultural products 
Station accommodation is poor, but the transporta- 
tion service is fairly efficient, having regard tC) the physical 
conditions of the country, and the permanent way is kept 
in good order Trains are few, for the rursil population 
IS sparse and the four great aties he far apart The 
total mileage was, in 1919, 3012 miles, of which 2983 
belonged to the State All lines have a gauge of 3 feet 
6 inches, a fact which makes the heavy cost of construe 
tion all the more remarkable 

* Some interestinf remarks on the costliness of the working of American ra Iways 
by the Sute during the War may (with figures) be found in Mr Moorfield Storey s 
Problems of To Jsy (Boston 1920) 
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Nobody in New Zealand proposes to change the 
present system of administration. To sell the lines 
to private companies might, it'is thought, lead to the 
creation of a formidable monopoly. To lease them to 
private companies would take them, more or less accord- 
ing to the method of leasing adopted, out of Government 
control. A more obvious remedy for the present defects 
would be to re-establish an independent non-pohtical 
Commission, such as existed from 1887 till 1894, and 
such as exists in some Australian States. This course 
also would, however, be unwelcome to members of the 
legislature, whose political interference offends only a 
small number of thoughtful men. New Zealanders 
who admit the defects of their system remark that after 
all it is better than the control which great railway com- 
panies have sometimes in other countries exerted over 
Governments to the prejudice of public interests, as 
notably in the United States, and also in France. 

Besides building railways, the Public Works Depart- 
ment constructs, or aids, by money grants, the local 
authorities to construct, roads and bridges, forms of 
expenditure in which ample use is made of all oppor- 
tunities for showing favour to localities. “ I am not one 
of those (observed Seddon) who say that, other things 
being equal, I should not favour the district that was 
represented by one who helped to maintain the Govern- 
ment in power.” ” It is unreasonable and unnatural 
to expect the Government to look with the same 
kindly eye on districts returning members opposed to 
the Government as on those which returned Government 
supporters.”^ 

Mtrior GpvernmentaJ U/idertakhgs. — Some of these 
need only a passing mention. The State has taken over 
the oyster-beds at Auckland because they were suffering 
from reckless private treatment. It has established trout 
and salmon hatcheries to stock the rivers with fish, and 
thus created some of the best trout-fishing areas to be 


1 Quoted by Rossiguol and Steward p 109 Cf aa to tbe USA Pork Barrel, p 69. 
tfrv, aad as to Canada^ VcJ. / p $3^ wberra smJar toedsvoo of „ desenhtd. 
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found anywhere in the world. It wisely took charge of the 
famous region of mineral springs and geyser* at Rotorua, 
and has provided hotels for tourists there It set up 
sawmills to get timber for its public works more cheaplj 
A more important enterpnse was its undertaking to 
work coal-mines on the public lands In 1901 coal had 
become scarce and dear, owing to a diminished importa- 
tion from Australia, and it was alleged that a coal Ring 
was keeping up pnces An Act was therefore passed 
by the Seddon Ministry empowering the Government 
to work the coal beds it possessed on the west coast ^ 
This It has continued to do, supplying its own railwajs 
and also competing in open market with pnvate mine- 
owners The latter do not seem to have materially 
suffered, and the pnces, though probably steadied down 
by the State mines, are still high It is, however, possible 
that the entrance of Government into the business may 
have discouraged the opening of new pits Mine-owners 
say that they can stand the competition, because the 
Government mines are worked at a higher cost, not 
from a difference in wages, because wages are regulated 
by law, but because the State workers take things easier 
and do less work for the same wages than private em- 
ployers obtain It may be added these miners have been 
found troublesome to deal with, for they are exacting in 
their demands, and their Unions much disposed to strike 2 
Life and Ftre Insurance — The business of Life 
Assurance was undertaken by the State as far back as 
1869, when no local New Zealand companies were 
engaged in it It has been carried on with reason- 
able success, though in recent years pnvate companies 
have distanced the State office and obtained most of 
the new business These companies are said to put 
more energy into canvassing, and communication with 

* The results of the work of coal mnesby the Goverament is d scussed m Round 
TabUSlude pp 3)2-337 aod the conclut on from the facts there g ven seems to be 
that the mines are operated at a loss ow n; to the h gher working expenses Sir kes 

2 I am informed that in the summer of 1919 the go slow policy adopted on these 
GoTernment ones reduced the supply of coal by 30 000 tons per month, with the 
result of seriously d sorganiziog the ra Iway serr ce 
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the outer world is so much more frequent that State 
intervention may be less needed than in earlier days. 
State Fire Insurance was taken up by the Seddon Govern- 
ment in 1903, against strong opposition on the part of 
the private companies then already established, and 
which had become unpopular because supposed to have 
formed a combination which was charging exorbitant 
premiums. When the State office started with a system 
of lower premiums, they fought hard against it ; and 
experience showed that the r^uction it had made was 
too great for safe business, the percentage of fires being 
high in New Zealand, where houses are largely of wood, 
and earthquakes not unknown. The State office, which 
found itself obliged to raise its premiums, is maintained 
as offering a security against the formation of a mono- 
polistic Ring, but should it be found to be continuing 
to do business at a loss, it will be accused of benefiting 
the insurers at the e.xpense of the taxpayers. 

This is the place to mention another enterprise 
which won much favour. In 1894, when prices had 
been falling, and there was a good deal of pressure 
from the farming class, Seddon carried legislation autho- 
rizing loans to be made to agncultunsts by v.'zy of 
mortgage at 5 per cent, the interest usually charged on 
farm mortgages being then from 6 to 8 per cent, or even 
more. The Government could do this, because it could 
borrow in England at 3 to 4 per cent, and make a profit 
on lending at 5. Under the powers of this Advances 
to Settlers Act, it went into business as a money-lender, 
with the result of relieving the formers and bringing 
down the rate of interest in the open market. Repay- 
ment by small instalments was required, and the State 
has, in fact, profited by this enterprise.^ The experi- 
ment was followed up in 1906 by another Act, authorizing 
advances to workers on first mortgage at 4I- to £ per 
cent to enable them to acquire homes. The borrower’s 
income must be under ,^200 a year, and the loan is not 

* S«e as to this Siccfned. ithap. , Rossignol and Stewart, p 185 ; Scholefield, 

V.25J- 
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to exceed ^^350 This expenment also seems to have 
worked well financially, though cntics observe that both 
schemes encourage the belief that whenever any class 
IS suffenng from economic causes, it may expect the 
Government to step in to relieve it The same remark 
would apply to the practice of providing State work at 
times of unemployment ' 

All the water power of large streams has been taken 
over by the Government It is still the owner of con 
siderable natural forests, forests of great beauty which 
ought to be carefully preserved, and as these are dis- 
appearing, it has entered on a policy of afforestation 
with foreign trees, for the native trees, though many of 
them valuable, are of slow growth “ 

Note on Protection 

The effect on the social structure can be traced if we ask ourselves 
what would have happened if New Zealand had adopted a different 
pol cy Denmark 1 ke New Zealand has broken up the great estates 
by a Progress ve Land Tax, and is relying on an elaborate system of 
CO operative credit to prevent the re engros ment of the small holdings 
But — and herein 1 es the d fference between Dei mark and New Zealand 
— the Soc al St members returned b> her one great c ty of Copenhagen 
hate no influence on the pol cv of the Government They are 
swamped by the repres maiivcs of the rural mdustrt who depend on 
fore gn markets and insist on the maintenance of Free Trade Sup 
pos ng New Zealand had developed on the Danish pol cy the factories 
of boots clothing agr cultural mach nery and other manufactured 
articles would never have come into exi tence at all for at present 
they only ex st under one of the h ghest miffs in the world That 
large proportion of the population which they support would never 
have been collected in the great towns On the other hand, the much 
lower cost of all manufactured art les would have made the profits of 
agriculture much greater than they now are so great in fact as to 
attract the inrush ot an agr cultural popnlat on And there would be 
ample room for an agr cultural populaaon many times larger than that 


s The Fseto v Acts and other laws for the protec on of wo kers and 1 m tat on 
of wo k ng hours a e a subject too full of n nut ae to be entered on here Full 
ntoma on rega d them w I be found n the works above refc red to and n the 
succes ve New Zea and Year Books 

The Soc a! Democrat c Party in ts pbtfonn demands a recogn t on of the r ght to 
have work prov ded 

’ In New Zealand as was long the case n the Un ted States the people have not 
taken suffic ent thought for the future of the r charm og woodLmd scenery If protect ve 
measures are not oon taken much sail be rreparably lost 
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which now occupies the land, for with lower costs of production, 
large areas would be worth cleanag or plonghiog, which at the existing 
cost of production it does not pay to clear or plough ; just as in gold* 
mining lowered costs mean that a poorer grade of ore begins to be 
raised It is endent that, given the existing measures to remedy or 
prevent the engrossment of land for shcep-ivalVs, New Zealand, under 
Free Trade, svould have accumulated a far larger rural population than 
it has done. It is equally clear that it n'ould yield an infinitely larger 
output of ns natural products — hides, wool, meat, butter, cheese, gram, 
and dai. 

“ The cities would, as «e have said, be reduced by the absence of 
the manufacturing population, svhich exists under a high protectiie 
tariff. But, to an extent which can only be conjectured, this loss 
would be compensated m mo directioos. In the first place, the 
immense increase in exports and imports would of itself collect in the 
towns a larger population than is at peseot engaged there in the 
bandiing of trade. But, secondly, the natural pre«ducts of New 
Zealand mean the establishment of subsidiary industnes at the ports 
•>-aeat worLs where cattle are slaughtered, and residuary products 
are canned or cossened into tallow, manure, jelly, or glue, and 
fieeiing worlts for the meat, butter, and cheese It » indeed con- 
ceivable that the whole volume of business done in New Zealand 
would be so great as to support towns as large as those cow in existence, 
because the production from the land and the population linng oa it 
would be so much greater The State would be a far larger one, and 
be growing much more rapidly ; but its character would be wholly 
different The rural popnlation would hate dominated the situation, 
and would continue to do so more and more."— “ Notes on New 
Zealand ” in RfsmJ TjiU p 5*4. 



CHAPTER LV 

COMPULSORY ARBITRATION IN TRADE DISPUTES 

None of the legislative experiments tned m New Zealand 
has excited so much attention in other countries as the 
application of compulsion to the settlement of disputes 
between employers and workmen, for no other economic 
question has caused and is causing so much friction all 
over the civilized world I will here sketch first the 
provisions of the New Zealand law, then its working in 
practice, and lastly its general results, so far as yet 
estimable 

The wage-earners, having failed in the great strike of 
1890, desired to find some better means of improving 
the conditions of labour, and the colony as a whole, 
alarmed by the strike, was in a mood to consider remedies. 
The first Act on the subject was introduced m 1891 in 
the Ballance Government and passed in 1894 by the 
Seddon Government The drafting of the measure 
had been wisely left to the Minister of Labour (Mr. W. 
Pember Reeves), who was not only the most highly 
educated member of the Government, but did a great 
deal of Its thinking down till 1896, when he left New 
Zealand. He stated its aims to be three (a) To 
prevent strikes, (^) to strengthen Trade Unions, (c) to 
improve the conditions of labour generally ' Without 
describing the many subsequent amendments made in it, 
I give the principal provisions of the law, as it now 
stands, beginning w ith those which relate to Conciliation. 

^ W Pember Reeves Srjti Exf/enmatsinjia iraliatniJNnu Zea/anJ [fubluhedm 1902] 
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New Zealand is divided into eight industrial districts, 
for each of which there exists a Council of Conciliation. 
The four Conciliation Commissioners who administer 
the Act set up a local Council on the application of a 
Union, or Association of Unions or Employers, or an 
individual employer, concerned. Assessors are nomi- 
nated by the complainants and respondents. The Council 
hears the parties and endeavours to settle the dispute. 
If it succeeds, the settlement reached is filed as an 
industrial agreement, and becomes binding. If it fails, 
it refers the matter to the Court of Arbitration, since 
it does not itself possess compulsory powers.^ 

The Court of Arbitration, appointed for the whole 
countrj-, consists of one of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court, detailed for that purpose, and of two assessors, one 
nominated by the associations of employers throughout 
the country, and the other by the trade unions or 
associations of unions. These assessors hold office for 
three years. The Court hears the parties to each case 
referred to it by the Councils, and, if it has not effected 
an agreement by persuasion, issues its award, which binds 
not only the parties, but individuals (whether or not 
members of Unions) who are working for the employer to 
whom the award applies. Every kind of question re- 
lating to labour falls within the jurisdiction of the Councils 
and the Court, and can be determined by awards, covering 
not only the minimum wage and the hours of labour, but 
also piecework, the distribution of work, permits to pay 
lower wages to less competent workmen, apprenticeship 
and the employment of boys, notices of dismi&sal, holidays, 
meal hours, modes of payment, provision of tools, the 
interpretation, scope, and duration of awards, and the 
power of extending them and imposing fines for their 
breach, — in fact every kind of condition affecting labour 
and in particular that most controversial of questions, 
the giving of preference in employment to members of 

* See as to this subject Siegfried, pp 109-4J (Enshsh translation, p 128 61), 
Drummond, Lift tf Rickard Jtlhi SrJJn, pp 238-68 , Seholefield, pp 212-43 ; 2"'^ 
Rossi-ool and Stewart, pp 216-68 
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THE ARBITRATION COURT 

trade unions The Court exercises what is virtually a 
continuous power of legislation in everything that 
belongs to the relation of employer and employed The 
right of apply ing to Council and Court is given to every 
union of workers with at least fifteen members, and to 
any union of employers with at least three An award 
may cover the avhole country, and employers on whom 
It is being imposed sometimes ask for its extension in 
order to prevent unfair competition Every Union 
must be registered, in order to obtain the right of 
application to the Court, and if it withdriws from the 
register, or allows the registration to lapse, it is no longer 
within the operation of the law An employer, how- 
ever, cannot similarly exempt himself A strike, when 
entered on in breach of an award or mdustnal agree- 
ment, IS punishable by a fine up to ;^20o for a trade 
union, and up to for an individual worker, and 
similarly a fine up to may be imposed on an 

employer who offends b\ declaring a lock out Note 
also that a strike and a lock-out m certain industries 
affecting the necessaries of hfe or a public utility are 
made statutory offences, even when the party m fault is 
not bound by any award, unless fourteen days notice of 
either has been given 

Working of the Latv — -It has been often remarked 
that whereas more was expected from the action of the 
Councils (at first called Boards) of Conciliation than from 
the Court, the reverse has turned out to be the fact 
The Boards were found tedious and cumbrous, and fell 
into comparative neglect, nearly all the cases brought 
before them being earned by appeal to the Court In 
their latest form, however, as altered by the Act of 
1908, they have succeeded in settling a number of 
minor disputes The Court, on the other hand, had 
been incessantly resorted to m cases of every description, 
and almost always by the workers Between 1894 and 
1 907 the binding agreements and awards imposed reached 
the number of 535, and affected 78 industries In 1920 
the number of existing awards and agreements was 530, 
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and in all but two of the$e preference for employment 
had been directed to be given to members of Labour 
Unions. The decisions given have as a rule granted 
a rise in wages or otherwise complied with the wishes 
of the workers, but in one case the existing wage .was 
reduced, and in a certain number of cases no increase 
has been made or some other demand of the Unions has 
been refused. Preference to Unions was usually given 
in the form of a direction that Union men rather than 
others shall be employed, provided that members of 
the Union, equally qualified with non - members for 
the particular work, stand ready and willing to 
undertake it. When granted, conditions were, where 
it seemed needful, imposed on the Unions, requiring 
them to admit to membership any applicant. To these 
the Unions have not generally objected, but they still 
demand an unconditional preference for their members 
in employment.^ Trouble has also arisen over the 
employment of boys and the question of apprentices, 
whom the Unions seek as much as possible to exclude, 
in order thereby to increase the quantity of work avail- 
able for adults enjoying the full minimum wage. In 
order to meet the case of the less efficient workers, such 
as elder men whom it would be wrong to throw out 
of employment, the law allows the granting of permits 
to such persons to work at less than the normal wage 
prescribed by the award. Such exceptions, however, 
are disliked, and as far as possible resisted by the 
Unions.* The awards are often extremely minute, 
going into numerous details. Their enforcement by 
proceeding against those who break an award is in the 
hands of the Labour Department, but either of the parties 
to an award can also sue a transgressor. It ought to 
be added that the Court has done useful work for 
improving the conditions of labour generally. 

The principles on which the Court has proceeded 
in determining the fair wage sre snhstantiaiiy those 

’ As 10 preference, tee Rossignol and Steward pp * 1 S' 5 . See Scholefleld, p *20 
* and Stewait^ P 
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already set forth as followed by the Commonwealth 
Arbitration Court in Australia ' It has sought to find 
on the one side what ts the minimum wage on which a 
worker — and presumably a married worker— can live 
in decent comfort, the New Zealand scale of comfort 
being higher than the average scale in \\ estern Europe, 
and the price of most necessaries of life being higher 
On the other hand, it has had to regard — and this con- 
sideration has sometimes received more weight than in 
Australia — what wages each given industry will bear, t e 
what an employer can afford to pay while continuing 
to make a profit on his business The best proof of 
the fairness which the judges successively charged with 
this difficult duty have brought to it is to be found m 
the fact that while complaints against their decisions 
have come equaJJj’ from both sides, scarcely any one 
has questioned their uprightness and their desire to 
hold the scales of equity even, and to do the best that 
circumstances may from time to time admit To 
satisfy everybody is an impossible task, so most of 
the judges have accepted those functions reluctantly, 
and been glad to return from them to their ordinary 
duties The work is not truly judicial, except as regards 
the spirit of impartiahcy it requires, but rather adminis- 
tration, and administration of a singularly difficult kind , 
but since there exists in the country no other class of 
persons so generally trusted as the judges, it was perforce 
imposed upon them 

The result of a twenty years’ working of the system 
has been to raise wages in practically every industry The 
rise had been steady and large even before 1914, but 
within the same period the rise m the prices of articles 
had been nearly as great, so it may be argued that the 
worker is not substantially better off, and that in the 
natural course of things wages would have followed the 
upward course of prices To have secured that rise 
might, however, have needed the rude expedient of 
strikes, with their attendant losses, so that by gaming 

> See on « p 248 
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the increase without these losses, both worker and em- 
ployer have benefited materially and morally. 

Sweating, which existed in some few trades so late 
as 1894, has been extingiushed, but this would doubtless 
have happened in any case through factory legislation 
simultaneously passed, as well as by the sympathetic action 
of public opinion. The same may be said of workmen’s 
housing and other improvements in the conditions of 
the working-class which statutes have dealt with. It 
is hard to assign these improvements to any one cause 
when several have been at work. Nevertheless, some 
credit is due to the Seddon policies. 

The employer does not seem to have suffered seriously, 
if at all. Manufacturers say they have been worried 
by frequent appearances before the Boards and the 
Court, and that the conduct of their business has 
been interfered with, but they have continued to make 
reasonable profits, and have the advantage not only of 
a diminution in the number of strikes, but of feeling 
less anxious lest a sudden strike should prevent them 
from fulfilling a contract. Neither does it appear that 
there has been any unwillingness to start new industrial 
establishments and expand those that already existed. 
To all this some employers reply that the times have 
been good in New Zealand, so good as to enable them 
to support the Court’s action ; and to this, again, it may 
be answered that the Court felt it could safely raise wages 
with rising markets. 

When the Bill of 1 894 was introduced, the encourage- 
ment of Unions was announced as one of its objects. 
This has been largely attained, the awards of preference 
haring strengthened thrir position and stamped with legal 
approval the plan of collective bargaining. Nevertheless, 
a large part, possibly a majority of the whole wage-earning 
class, still remains outside. The part which the protective 
tariff plays in this matter must not be forgotten. 'Were 
the manufacturers exposed to the competition of other 
countries, they could not afford to pay the minimum 
wage fixed by the Courts, so the compulsion imposed 
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by the Court provides a ground for demanding that 
import duties be not onlj maintained but in some 
instances raised further This gives the -workmen also 
a motive for supporting a protective pchcy Under 
free foreign competition the wnole fabnc -would topple 
to the ground Man} New Zealanders vho percene 
this recognize that the experience of isles far off in the 
Pacific IS too exceptional to set an example to European 
or American countnes 

The third chief aim of the Act of 1894 was the 
prevention of industnal conflicts During the first few 
years it seemed that this had been attained, for nearly 
all the Unions were on the register, and scarcel) a strike 
or a lock-out occurred Throughout those }ears the 
Court almost always granted an increase of wages, so 
the workers were pleased But when, after the expin 
of the first set of three year awards, the Unions went 
again to the Courts to demand a second increase, they 
did not alwavs succeed Disappointment followed, 
signs of which appeared as early as 190! In 1906 
and the two subsequent years seieral strikes occurred, 
though none on a very large scale Of those whose 
views I enquired, some blamed the Government, be- 
lieving they showed weakness, while others thought 
that Seddon’s death had made a difference, his strong 
personality having exerted a restraining influence on 
the working class The passing of the Act of 1908 
somewhat eased the situation, but there have been 
subsequentl} serious and prolonged strikes One of 
these, at the Waihi gold mines, was in progress when 
I visited New Zealand in 1912, and could not be dealt 
with under the Arbitration Act because the Miners’ 
Union had, by omitting to register, taken itself out of the 
Court’s jurisdiction ^ Not a few Unions have allowed 
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their registration to lapse in order to obtain this result. 
Another serious strike took place in Auckland and 
Wellington in 1913, and failed, because the Govern- 
ment brought in a strong body of special constables 
from the rural districts, who repressed attempts at 
violence, while other farming volunteers loaded and 
unloaded the ships xn the harbour. A recent Labour 
Disputes Investigation Act forbids a strike or lock-out, 
in cases where the trade is not subject to an industrial 
award, till the Labour Disputes Committee has publicly 
investigated the controversy and announced its opinion, 
and also requires that before any strike or lock-out takes 
place there must first be taken a secret ballot of the 
workmen and employers concerned, whether or no the 
Union IS registered. Where an industrial award (or 
agreement) exists, stakes are absolutely illegal under 
the Act already mentioned. 

What, it will be asked, is the present attitude of 
New Zealand opinion as to the practical value of the 
system ? As already observed, the working-class is 
by no means so enamoured of it as in the first years, 
for wage-raising has not gone on latterly at the same 
pace. Since the Unions exist largely for the sake 
of securing better wages, the officials of these bodies, 
especially the younger among them, are tempted to 
justify their existence by constant activity, and contrive 
frequent appeals to the Court- When ^ese have only 
3 slender success, disappointment follows, and the 
impartiality, though not the honest purpose, of the Court 
' may be arraigned. Nevertheless, the workers as a whole 
desire to retain the Acts. It is only the more extreme 
and Communistic section, influenced by the body called 
Syndicalists, or “Industrial Workers of the World,” that 
denounces the whole system as a part of” wage slavery,” 
and seeks to obtain its ends by a succession of general 
strikes, which would “ bring capital to its knees.” 
Australian and European emissaries come to New 
Zealand on this mission, wlulc the bulk of the native 
New Zealanders, led by the older and more experienced 
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men, prefer to bear what evils they have and to keep the 
goods the Courts provide them. These uphold the Act, 
pointing to the sufferings which the strikes of former 
days entailed 

The views of the employers have undergone a sort 
of converse change. What depressed the spmts of the 
Unions cheered theirs Though still grumbling at 
the interference of a Court with their private affairs, 
they found that their losses had been less than they feared, 
and the wiser among them, like the wiser among the 
working-class leaders, recognized that the prospect of 
peace, even for the three years an award runs, was no 
contemptible asset According!), though most of them 
still disapprove of the Acts in pnnciple and often 
complain of them in practice, insisting, like Australian 
employers, that no effective compulsion is or can be 
applied to the workmen, the) do not demand the abolition 
of the system 

Rising above these two classes, there is such a 
thing as the opinion of the country as a whole This 
opinion seemed to me to be in favour of maintaining 
the Acts It IS not so proud of them as in the first few 
years of their working It admits that they have not 
solved the industrial problem as a whole, that they are 
used by the Labour leaders to gam something by way 
of compromise, and soon after to reopen the dispute, 
and that a still longer experience than twent)-five years 
have supplied is needed to test them, but it con- 
ceives that, by invoking a trusted authority, they have 
enabled the public to hold the balance fairly between 
the parties, and have brought its judgment to bear on 
each dispute Thus the Acts have made for peace, one 
of the highest interests both employers and employed 
can have Things would be worse without them, because 
no means at all of settlement would be left , and the 
disposition to uphold them is all the stronger because 
they are denounced by the revolutionary Communist party. 
I saw no likelihood of their being repealed in the near 
nature 
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Into the general arguments for and against the plan 
of the State regulation of wages and other labour con- 
ditions and the elimination of freedom of contract ^ I do 
pot enter. These considerations belong to the realm of 
legal and economic theory, little regarded m New Zealand. 

The broad result of this remarkable experiment may 
be summed up in a few sentences. 

It has had little success in the line of mere conciliation, 
and has perhaps done something to discredit that method 
of settling disputes, which, to be sure, was effecting but 
little in New Zealand when compulsion was introduced. 

It began by strengthening the Labour Unions, but 
has Utterly tended to create a division between them, 
some, under the influence of extremists, repudiating 
any pacific methods of settling industrial disputes. 

It has raised wages, yet perhaps no more than they 
would have risen, meimately, if not so quickly, by the 
action of economic causes. 

It has not, to any appreciable extent, injured business 
or retarded the progress of the country. 

If it has not extinguished strikes, it has reduced their 
frequency and their severity. 

It has been a mitigation, not a panacea. But, I must 
again repeat, the results have been attained during a 
period which has been, as a whole, a period of prosperity 
and expansion. The real test will come with hard 
times. Two dangers must not be ignored. One is 
the growth of a party among the workers which avows 
its wish to have done with peaceful methods. The other 
is the possibility that a government might some day, 
yielding to the pressure of the Labour vote, appoint 
judges virtually pledged to deride according to its wishes. 
In the present healthy condition of public opinion such 
a danger seems remote.® 

’ The Chief Justice of New Znsand u 1900 (la delivering judgment in a case 
relating to the Arbitration A«<5) ofeerreds “All contracts regarding labour are eon- 
trolled aixd may be modified or aheogated The Court can tnalce the agreement 
hefBefa the'K«rkm.v\aod \te emijlajei. of '•.orVaae-a to sailne 

their own contracts" 

* The only country (besidea Australia) wbiUi has followed New Zealand by estab- 
lishing compulsory arbitracioo seems to be Norway, by a law passed m 1916 
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Two other pieces of legislation which belong to the 
Seddon period deserve a bnef mention. 

One IS the extension of the electoral franchise to 
women, enacted in 1893. This measure, earned through 
the House of Representatives by Ballance, but rejected 
by the Council, had no great attraction for Seddon, 
whether he feared, as did some Australian statesmen, that 
It might help the Conservative party, or whether it seemed 
to him likely to strengthen the Prohibitionist vote ^ But, 
though he cared little for it, he chose, as was his wont, 
the line of least resistance, and let it pass the House, 
hoping (so I was told) that the Legislative Council would, 
as on previous occasions, reject it The Counal, how- 
ever, not wishing to be always expected to do this 
kind of work, allowed it to become law. Such demand 
for It as there was in New Zealand had come chiefly 
from the Prohibitionists, but if there was little positive 
desire for it, neither was there any strong feeling against 
It, this easy-going democracy being alwajs disposed 
to say Yes rather than No Even among the women 
the demand for it was confined to comparatively few. 
Having got it, however, the women have come to the 
polls m almost as large numbers as the men. They 
usually vote with their fathers, brothers, or husbands, 
except to some extent upon liquor questions, when their 
tendency to cast a vote for the anti-Iiquor candidate, 
irrespective of his party affiliations, disturbs the calcu- 
lations of politicians Apart from these dnnk questions, 
and only slightly even as regards them, woman suffrage 
has — so I was everywhere told — made no practical 
difference to politics, and has not led to the introduction 
of legislation intended speaally to benefit women - 

On the subject of immigration, Seddon neld more 
decided views In the years following the great borrow- 
ings of 1870, when money was being lavishly spent 
in building railways and otherwise developing the 

* Mr SedJon sard, some years taier ‘By granting the franchise to women Parba 
inent plnnged into an abyss of unlnown depth 

’ Women are now el ^ble to «t u the Hooae of Representatires Two were 
(unsuccessfnl) candidates at the general dection of 1919 
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country, immigrants were invited from England and 
continental Europe, and aided by subsidies to come. 
Not a few Norwegians and Danes arrived, and made 
excellent colonists, but not all could obtain farms, 
and when an industrial depression succeeded the boom, 
many town workers could find no work. Suffering 
followed, and instead of emigration, men began, after 
r88o, to leave New Zealand for Australia or Europe. 
By 1890 the working class had become disposed to 
shut the door in the fece of newcomers, who were now 
deemed intruders, because possible competitors for wages. 
Under the influence of the Unions the Ballance-Seddon 
Government dropped the subsidies theretofore given to 
attract immigrants. This might have seemed enough, 
for the cost of a passage from Europe to New Zealand 
was virtually prohibitive to the poorer class of labourers. 
But the Ministry went furtherj and brought in a Bill 
— the Undesirable Immigrants Bill of 1891 — which 
passed throu^ the Legislature, but never became law 
because the British Government at home objected to 
provisions it contained affecting the rights of British 
subjects. The Labour men have, however, maintained 
their hostility to immigration, although they have received 
the help of the Arbitration Court in keeping up wages. 
In 1898 it was found that some Austrian subjects, 
Slavs from South-eastern Europe, were working as gum- 
diggers in the kauri forests north of Auckland, and 
prospering so well that others of the same race were 
coming out. Nothing was alleged against them, for 
they were hard-working and frugal, except that they were 
lowering, or would lower, the rate of wages. The 
members for the district, however, complained to Govern- 
ment, urging that “the Colony could not be allowed 
to become a prey to the paupers of the Old World,” 
so an Act was passed (1898, amended 1899) which 
stopped the immigration. The law now in force 
(liamigrathn Restnctioa Act of ipoB) prohibits, 
aha, the landing of any person of other than British 
birth who fails to write out and sign in any European 

V 
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language a prescnbed form of application Trade 
Unions have, moreover, exerted themselves to dissuade 
emigration to New Zealand* Nevertheless, there is a 
flow of immigrants, steady if not large, and Government, 
obliged to recognize the needs of agriculture and of 
domestic service, provides passages at reduced rates 
to bona fide farmers and agricultural labourers, under 
conditions as to their possessing some pecuniary means, 
and also to domestic servants A Report of the Minister 
for Labour called attention to the dearth of boys and 
girls, stating that there was in many trades too little 
labour to cope with the work offered, but this did not 
prevent the Unions from reiterating their protests 
Their attitude, if not the result of, is m harmony with, 
the fiscal policy of the Dominion, for while the employer 
IS protected by a high tariff against foreign competition, 
the workman has his wages raised by Taw, and could 
not have them raised but for the protection which the 
tariff gives to employers As the products of his labour 
are protected, he thinks himself entitled to have his 
labour itself protected from any competition by new- 
comers, and defends his case by the argument that a 
State which does so much for the existing inhabitants 
cannot be expected to burden itself with any new 
citizens, and that it is better to have a small population 
raised to a high level of comfort than a larger one on 
a level not so high But M Siegfried seems to hit 
the nail on the head when he sums up the situation by 
remarking “ ‘ There is a cake to be divided,’ think 
the workmen, ‘ let us be as few as possible when the 
division comes ’ ’ * 

Fifty or sixty years ago democracy was supposed 
to be above all things humanitarian The sentiment 
of the masses, themselves lately admitted (in the Old 
V^orid) to fu’d cmc nglrfts, ■went, out to aVi t’neir 'orethren 
of every race and country All were equal, all equally 
entitled to the pursuit of happiness, all interested in 

^ Ross gMl and Stewart p zSz 
* Segfred p Sir (Engl sh traaslat on) 
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one another’s welfare. The growth of Socialism accen- 
tuated this feeling among the wage-earners, and it was 
even believed to constitute a powerful guarantee for inter- 
national peace, illusory as that hope proved in 1914. 
To-day, however, neither in Australia nor in New Zealand 
do the workers generally or the Socialistic sections among 
them show any willingness to share with the workers of 
Europe the benefits they have secured for themselves. 
No more cosmopolitan humanitarianism, not even for 
white men seeking to better their lot. The same 
tendency is visible in the United States and in Canada, 
countries far more exposed to a large influx from 
the Old World. But there the law excludes only 
immigrants really undesirable jn respect of character 
or health, or likely to become a public charge, together 
with those who, being personally unexceptionable, are 
brought over under a contract of labour, and therefore 
presumably intended to replace striking workmen. 

Few things in Australian and New Zealand policy 
seem to have so much surprised and grieved European 
observers as this apparently anti-social attitude of the 
working class leaders, who, while striving for economic 
equality not only between the handworkers and other 
classes but also among all the handworkers themselves, 
yet seek to prevent European handworkers from coming 
to share in their own prosperity lest that should possibly 
affect questions of employment in Australia and New 
Zealand. The “ class solidarity ” for which they plead 
does not extend its sympathy to members of the same 
class in other countries. Whether immigration would in 
fact have the effect New Zealand wage-earners apprehend 
is a further question too intricate to be here discussed. 

Asiatics also are excluded, as they are from Australia, 
and to some extent from Canada also. There is 3 
strong dislike to them and a jealousy of their competition, 
which has gone so far as to forbid by law the owner of a 
laundry to work for /onger hours than the statutes m force 
permit his employees to do, laundrying being a distinct- 
ively Chinese trade. A New Zealand law, passed in 
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1896, imposes a tax of ;^IOO on every Chinese entering 
the country, and limits the number any vessel may bring 
to one Chinese for each 200 tons burthen But as already 
observed^ there are ethnological and social reasons, not 
necessarily disparaging to the races of Eastern and 
Southern Asia, which make it prudent to keep those races 
from flooding regions already peopled by whites Though 
the working men of New Zealand are not interested in the 
ethnological aspect of the matter, their attitude is intel- 
ligible, and they have the whole opinion of the country with 
them In 191 1 there were 2630 Chinese in the islands, 
only 88 of whom were females , in 1916 they had fallen 
to 2147 The Japanese are extremely few, and so are 
the Poljnesians, other than the native Maoris Feeling 
being what it is, it may be safer to restrict the number 
of Chinese, for if they grew to be a considerable body 
collisions might arise similar to those of San Francisco 
forty years ago , and it is perhaps too much to expect of 
any nation that when it has a disagreeable thing to do 
It should take pains to do it m a courteous way 
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THE WORKING OF THE GOVERNMENT 

"Whoever examines tfie phenomena of politics and 
public life as they exist to-day in New Zealand n|iust 
never forget how many facts are there absent wlMch 
control or colour political conditions in European Stajtcs. 

To begin with, there are no racial questions, 'ffhc 
white population is homogeneous, for though one region, 
Otago, in the South Island, is predominantly Scottish, 
that makes no difference for political purposes. 'She 
Maoris return their own four members and are on Ithc 
best terms with the whites. Nothing does more crcMil 
to New Zealanders than this friendliness of the races. 1 
There are no religious questions. Even the Roman 
Catholic Church, which exerts great political influencl 
in Canada, and scarcely less in New South Wales, doea 
not make itself felt politically here, for the Irish element! 
is small, and weak in the legislature. 

There are no questions of foreign policy, because 
that is left to the Motherland, nor of colonial policy, 
for the Cook Islands, the management of which was 
entrusted by Britain to New ^land in 1901, are in- 
significant in size and population, and the only thing 
that needs to be done for them is to appoint competent 
and sympathetic administrators. The mandate given 
to New Zealand by the JLeaguc of Nations ^ for the 
administration of some of the Samoan islands increases 
the need for care in the choice of such administrators. 

There are no constitutional questions, for democracy 
344 
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has got down as far as it can well go, unless indeed 
some should propose to shorten parliaments to one year 
from three, or to introduce the Initiative and Referen- 
dum in legislation, changes which would hardly make the 
system more effectively popular than it is at present 

There are no local disputes affecting general politics, 
t e none which set any considerable district of the 
country against another, or tend to make the views of 
districts on public affairs divergent Questions affecting 
the distribution of money for public works are numerous 
enough, but they do not become party matters, though a 
local election may sometimes be won on them 

Think what a difference it makes to a people to be 
free from many causes of dissension and from many 
of those preoccupations with grave issues, often lying 
outside the knowledge of the ordinary man, which dis 
tract the minds of most free peoples > Undistracted by 
these, New Zealanders can better devote their thoughts 
to matters touching their domestic and especially their 
economic welfare 

There is in New Zealand no aristocracy of birth 
or rank or hereditary wealth, no great fortunes, no 
considerable class of indigent people, trembling on 
the verge of paupensm Soaal distinctions and social 
ambitions have not quite disappeared, for there is a 
small class, colloquially known as “ The Push,” who 
consider themselves select, and desire invitations to 
parties at Government House, a pnvilege ungrudgingly 
accorded to those who have reached a certain position 
in the agricultural or business world There is also a 
measure of suspicion or jealousy — it hardly amounts 
to the aversion evident in Australia — observable among 
the working cla<!S towards the employers and the richer 
people generally But class distinctions of this nature, 
in which^ moreover, there are no sharp lines between 
poorer, middle, and upper, have no perceptible effect 
upon politics, except in so for as they make the wage- 
earners prefer one of themselves as a candidate for 
Parliament Such slight antagonism as exists seems 
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due to the bitterness aroused by labour conflicts, and 
to that sort of envy which is generally felt towards 
the richer in a community where differences of wealth 
exist, while the sense of equality has extinguished tie old 
deference. The significant fact is that what Europeans 
would call the “upper class” exerts no more political 
influence than any other class. It does not lead even 
so much as the like class does in Switzerland or the 
United States, not to speak of England or Italy, where 
social status and uealth still count for something. The 
one form of influence, operating as a slight check on 
the power of numbers, which is still discernible in 
the older democracies, is here conspicuous by its 
absence. 

yTherc are no constitutional checks such as exist in 
the United States, and, to a less degree, in Switzerland. 
Nothing inhibits the power of the popular House to 
carry any measure it desires. The Legislative Council 
of nominees sitting for seven jyears has been a negligible 
factor. So, too, the veto of the British Government is 
practically no longer used,thoughacase involving Imperial 
interests may be imagined in which it might be resorted 
to. Whether a Referendum would prove a serviceable 
check may be doubted, but it never has been tried except 
when submitted by the legislature as respects the prohibi- 
tion of the sale of liquor. The House of Representatives 
is absolute master of the situation, being virtually able 
not only to pass laws but to alter the constitution at its 
pleasure. 

The Conservative element in New Zealand — there is 
even here, as there always must be everywhere, a certain 
conservative element — ^is to be found in the rural popula- 
tion. In Australia each of the four great cities of the 
four chief States contains one-third of the population of 
those States. In New Zealand the four large cities 
(the other towns being quite small) contain about one- 
fifth of the total, and the proportion of the population 
occupied in manufacturing industries is even smaller. 
The rural population, moreover, consists to a larger 
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extent than in Australia of small farmers, who quickly 
acquire the so-called instinct of property 
political Parties — ^With these facts in mind, let us 
come to the parties In 1915, when the European War 
caused the formation of a Coalition or “National ” Govern- 
ment, there were two old parties, the Reformers and 
Liberals, nearly equal in parliamentary strength, and 
the new Labour party, a creation of the preceding eight 
years, with seven or eight members in the House, but 
probabl} a larger proportionate strength in the country 
as a whole It was mainly a party of urban wage- 
earners The Reform party includes the bulk of the 
larger landowners, of manufacturers, and of merchants, 
the minority of these, as well as a good many of the 
poorer people, forming the Liberal part) Thus it is 
only the Labourites who are a class party, the two others 
(as in Australia before the Coalition of 1908) being drawn 
from both nch and poor 

Of the three, it is only the Labour men, now called 
the Social Democratic party, who have any regular 
organization, the Trade Unions having m many 
towns created political Trade and Labour Councils, 
whose delegates meet in an annual central Congress, 
the most powerful unofficial body in the Dominion, 
though It does not represent all the workers The wage- 
earners are also organized in a body called the United 
Federation of Labour The other parties have local 
political committees, but with no such complete and 
controlling organization as that which the " Liberal ” (or 
anti Labourite) party had created for itself in Australia 
in I9i'2 Candidates for the House of Representatives 
offer themselves to the electors, and if more than one of 
the same party come forward, the question who shall 
be the party standard bearer is, if not settled locally, 
referred to the parliamentary chief In New Zealand 
party ties are not and never have been stnct, and party 
spirit, except sometimes m the Assembly during con 
flicts, has not been intense, much less bitter Neither has 
the Labour party created any such powerful centre for its 
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political action in the legwlature as is the parliamentary 
Labour Caucus in Australia. Of its two sections, the 
larger and more moderate includes Socialists and Trade 
Unionists of the older type, while the smaller and more 
advanced is under Syndii^istand revolutionary influences, 
and goes by the name “ Red Feds,” as its leaders formed 
the kernel of the former Federation of Labour, The 
party programme for the election of 1915 demanded 
a Right to Work Bill, with minimum wage, a citizen 
army “ democratically organized” on a volunteer basis, 
and never to be used in industrial disputes, and the 
Referendum, Initiative, and Recall. The extreme section 
has been much influenced by the most advanced Socialists 
of Australia, and seems to be growing. Being weaker than 
the Australian Labour party, and having had less im- 
mediate prospect of carrying the legislation it desires, it 
is even more disposed to the policy of strikes, yet hopes to 
secure some of its measures by parliamentary pressure 
on the other parties. 

The Liberals and Reformers were distinguished rather 
by tendencies than by specific tenets. When the 
former lost power in 1912 they had no bold legislative 
programme, for the work done in the twenty years pre- 
ceding had left them comparatively little to accomplish. 
They have, however, been more identified than their 
rivals with the extension of State action and the promotion 
of the interests of the workers. The Reformers came into 
power on an unexciting platform, the chief features of 
which were the disposal of land to small owners on free- 
hold rather than leasehold tenure with retrenchment, /.e. 
small borrowings and careful administration, this being, as 
both parties admit, a chief need for the country. Towards 
Labour (Questions their attitude has been that of caution 
and criticism, for they conceive that the country has gone 
far enough for the present In the extension of State action 
and in piling taxation upon the rich, but they uphold 
compulsory arbitration and the system of advances to 
settlers. Liquor legislation is the subject which rouses 
most controversy, but upon it neither party has ventured to 
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announce a distinctive policv When a sharp conflict 
arose over a proposal that the Bible should be read in 
the public schools the issue, though raised by a Minis- 
terial Bill, was fought not on party lines, but rather as 
between Episcopalnns and Presbyterians on one side 
and the secularist Social Democratic party on the other 
the latter supported by some of the smaller religious 
communities 

The languor of party feeling and action in the country 
had been, even before 1914, reflected in the Assembly, 
where political life ought to be most vigorous In point 
of composition the House fairly represents all the 
elements of New Zealand society There are some few 
working men, and about as many landowners, while 
all the other classes, manufacturers, merchants, shop- 
keepers, farmers, and professional men, contribute their 
quota The lawyers are, as in Australia, a comparatively 
small element Members of the House receiv’e a salary 

of a those of the Legislative Council ^200 

I'here is a time-hmit on speeches, a rule needed to 
check obstruction, called here, as in Australia, “ stone- 
walling ” * 

The House of Representatives is in one sense too 
representative, for its members are little above the 
average of their electors in knowledge or ability That 
average is no doubt high, but nearly all my New Zealand 
informants declared that the quality of the legislature 
instead of rising with the growth of the country had 
declined during the last thirty years, and that the debates 
were now on a lower level than in the days of Sir George 
Grey or Sir Harry Atkinson Some said the declension 
dated from the rise of Seddon, which Jed the more culti 
vated class to withdraw Up till then every member 
was according to M Siegfried, officio admitted to the 
Wellington Club The country has no lack of capable 
men, thoughtful and well educated, — none of the self- 
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governing Dominions has a larger proportion, — but very 
few of those seem to find their way into the Legislature. 
When travelling through New Zealand I had the good 
fortune to meet in each of the four chief cities a group 
of men who used to come together to discuss the problem 
of the relations of each Dominion to the British Empire 
as a whole, and they impressed me, in every city, by 
their high intelligence and sound judgment. But 
hardly any of them belonged to, or seemed to think 
of standing for, the Assembly, which is left to persons 
five-sixths of whom do not rise above the level of the 
town councillors of an English town. English town 
councillors are good citizens capable of managing the 
daily business of their community in an efficient way, 
but their functions seldom require more than practical 
common sense, whereas the New Zealand Assembly 
holds in its hands the fortunes of a young nation which 
will some day be a great nation, and has to deal With 
most of those complex problems of law-making which 
tax to its utmost the capacity of every European 
legislature. 

Why do not the electors choose men of marked 
ability ' They abound, and are not excluded by the cost 
of elecuons, /or there is no bribery in New Zealand, 
and legitimate election e.xpenses are light. Except in 
the very few constituencies which the Labour Unions 
dominate, there is not, as frequently in the United 
States, a party machine which controls the choice of 
candidates, nor, as frequently in Australia, an aversion 
to candidates who belong to the wealthier class. Neither 
is the choice of a candidate confined to persons resident 
in the electoral district. 

The reasons lie partly in the conditions of parliament- 
ary life, partly in the competition of other careers. The 
position of a member carries very little social prestige, 
and has many disagreeable incidents. The member is 
expected to be the slave of his constituents, and to act, as 
one of them observed,* as a sort of Labour agent. His 

’ Sec p 308. 
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chief business is to get something for the constituency, 
or for indmduals who belong to it, by constantly 
prefernng requests to Ministers, an ungrateful task, 
and one that distracts him from his proper duties 
His merits are measured by whatever benefits he 
can manage to secure for the place or some of its 
inhabitants 

Other careers are more attractive A lawyer or a 
college professor or a business man, unless he happens 
to live in ellington (the capital), must neglect his 
duties or his pnvate business if he has to attend the 
sittings of the House, for the other three chief cities 
he far oft, and two of them can be reached onlj by a 
voyage over a stormy sea There is no leisured class 
in the country, although one finds some families retaining 
that tradition of familiant) with public lite which used 
to be strong in England and is not extinct m the older 
States of the American Union The prizes of public 
life are few, not to add that here, as elsewhere, small is 
the number of persons who, while enabled by their 
private means to enter that career, feel themselves called 
to It b} motives of pure patriotic duty 

It may be suggested that the Legislative Council, a 
Second Chamber in which work is lighter and a seat is 
secure for seven years at least, might be used to gather in 
a number of persons who, when they had already secured 
a competence, or could leave their farms or business to 
the care of younger men, would be willing to place 
their experience and ability at the service of the country 
The Council has, however, exercised little attraction, for 
Its powers are limited, its life is slu^ish, as it has nothing 
to do with installing or qecting a Ministry, and its 
debates are little reported or read or regarded With 
members selected for nomination chiefly because they 
had rendered steady support to their part) it had become 
an almost superfluous part of the constitutional machinery 
Now, however, it has by recent legislation been turned 
into an elective body, which is ultimately to consist of 
forty persons to be chosen from distnets, of which 
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there are to be two in each island, so a prospect of 
usefulness is opening before it.^ 

These things being so, the standard not only of 
attainments, but of debates and of manners also, leaves 
something to be desired. Thinking bears a low ratio 
to talking. Legislation tends to be, as in most demo- 
cracies, too copious and too hasty. There are — so far 
as I know — no scenes of disorder, but there is a good 
deal of rudeness, and personalities are freely bandied 
to and fro, A most acute and experienced observer 
(quoted by M. Siegfried)* noted in 1898 

“ an absence of refinement among politicians without distincaon 
of parties, which is the result of the pioneer life they have led. 
What is more serious is the absence throughout the Colony of 
senous economic study, of scientific investigation of those 
industrial and social problems which the politicians themselves 
attempted to solve *’ 

The first part of this judgment seems to me, as to 
M. Siegfried, rather too sweeping. But there is certainly ' 
what one may call a sort of commonness, a want of 
that elevation and dignity which ought to raise above 
their ordinary level those who administer the affairs of 
a self-governing community with a great Aiture \ and 
this lowers the moral influence of Parliament upon the 
community itself. Against these defects one must not 
forget to set the personal probity in public affairs of 
nearly all the New Zealand politicians. Innumerable 
jobs are done for constituencies and party interests, but 
rarely is any one charged with abusing office or parlia- 
mentary position for the purposes of pecuniary gain. 
In this respect New Zealand stands, and always has 
stood, well above some older and larger democratic 
countries. 

1 The Totmf 19 to be oo the preferenuU The Council’s powers in finmee 

Bills are limited to the fight of sofgest»ne«n»en<lTnfiita to the House of Representatives, 
but It (nay aaiend or reject other Bills, and if a djaagreenient between the Houses cannot 
be otherwise settled, Houses are to sit and Tote together as one body, and if the 
BiU whereon they differ is not affirmed by lOch a voting, a dissolution of both Houses 
may follow. 

• Op ell. p. 7J (English trasslatioii) 



CHAPTER LVII 

RESULTS OF DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT 

The general good nature and absence of political passion 
noticeable in New Zealand are reflected in the Press, 
which IS creditably fair and free from violence or 
bitterness There were in 1917 63 daily newspapers, 
besides 34. tn weekly, 3a bi-weekly, and 69 weeklj, 
numbers large for a population of 1,100,000 No one 
among them has ever exerased so great a power as the 
chief dailies of Melbourne and Sydney enjoyed twenty 
years ago none indeed could, for there is no city that 
holds a leading place in the nation But the general 
tone IS good, and several are wntten with marked abilitj 
They seemed to me to be doing more for the formation 
of an enlightened public opinion than was being done 
by the debates in Parliament, which, to be sure, are 
scantily reported 

Opinion is rather less sharply divided on the lines of 
social class than is now the case in Australia , and this 
uniformitv expresses the homogeneity of the nation Still, 
one may distinguish between three sections, the wage- 
earners at the one end, the wealthier Undowners and 
merchants at the other, and the large mass between 
these extremes First, of the wage earners Although 
less than half are said to belong to labour unions, it is 
these bodies and the United Labour Federation that 
dominate the whole, because they have an organization, 
and their programme makes a definite and positive 
appeal Few of its members are revolutionary, though 
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some have become imbued with communistic ideas. 
Whatever may appear in electoral platforms prepared by 
leaders more extreme than their followers, the aim of 
the great majority is not to create a collectivistic society 
but to secure further increases of wages and improve- 
ments in labour conditions. As already observed, there 
is an advanced party which, stimulated by Australian 
Syndicalists, and discontented with the Gaurt of Arbi- 
tration, prefers the method of strikes, and has begun 
to advocate the nationalization of all the means of pro- 
duction and distribution, but the prospect of any 
such change is distant, for the moderate section is 
the more numerous, nor is the wage-earning element 
likely to grow large enough to dominate politics. 
Though the men of property are few, they carry weight, 
not by voting stren^h or by any power over the votes 
of their employees— for no attempt to exert such power 
would be tolerated — but by the sort of influence which 
persons of education and commercial importance cannot 
but possess in a community which feels that its pros- 
perity depends on agncultural production and the 
export of Its products. Such men are of course the 
stronghold of conservative opinion. Between these two 
extremes stands the bulk of the voters, including not 
only the middle but also a considerable part of the poorer 
class. Its opinion is the deciding force in the country. 
The principal articles of its faith may be summed up 
as follows ; 

It believes in equality, social as well as political, 
values constitutional freedom, knows that order must 
go with freedom, and condemns revolutionary methods. 
It is firmly — more enthusiastically perhaps than any 
of the other Dominions — attached to Britain and the 
unity of the Bntish Empire. Proud of New Zealand, 
it likes to feel that New Zealand has by its experiments 
been giving a lead to older and larger countries. It 
has no fear of experiments, thinking it can try them 
safely, and drop them if they do not succeed ; so, how- 
ever far it may be from professing what are known as 
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Collectivist doctrines, it would not disapprove of any 
measure merely because branded with that name Its 
profound trust in the future makes it heedless of con 
sequences “ This plan promises well let us try 
whether it will benefit us now The future will take 
care of itself’ 

Here is the answer to those Europeans who ask, after 
reading of New Zealand’s experiments in legislation, 
“ Are the New Zealanders all Socialists, and if so, 
what has become of the Individualists ^ ” They are 
in principle no more Socialists than Individualists 
The great majority do not think in abstractions they 
have no use for theories If the most obvious way to 
avert some evil or obtain some good seems to he in 
invoking the State’s action, they invoke it “ What is 
the State but ourselves ^ It is ours to use , why be 
jealous of it ^ ” There is m this none of the German 
deification of the State as Power The State is not to 
them a mighty organism in which national life is to 
centre, and by which national life is to be moulded and 
controlled, but rather an instrument ready to hand to 
be employed for diffusing among themselves and their 
neighbours comfort and prosperity, the things they really 
care for, and which rather than the growth of power 
or population, occupy the New Zealand mind, leading 
them to tolerate that working class resistance to im- 
migration which surprises Europeans and Amencans 

Public opinion follows the doings of Parliament 
with intelligence, but with little deference and no keen 
interest What one may call the high voltage ’ of 
politics in France or England or the United States is 
absent There are no great prizes and few small pnzes 
offered to ambition 

Both here and in Australia one is struck by the 
absence of traditions The institutions of course arc 
not new, and the Speaker of the House wears a wig 
But that fiavour of the Bntish House of Commons think- 
ing and manners, which was brought by the most educated 
among the first Anglican settlers at Christchurch and 
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the first Presbyterian settlers at Dunedin, has almost 
died out with them, and the present generation seems, 
patriotically British as it is, to have but slight sense of 
the long British past behind it. Traditions are needed, 
and great men are needed to create them in these new 
countries, striking figures that can touch the imagination 
and throw some rays of colour over the landscape of 
national life. Tame are those regions of the sky in 
which no stars of the first magnitude glitter. Leaders 
of some talent and force there will always be in every 
free country, but it is a misfortune when a nation’s most 
forcible and most trusted leaders do not represent some- 
thing more ideal than did Richard Seddon. 

A description of the attitude of New Zealanders 
towards their Government and politics needs to be 
prefaced by a few words on their character and 
temperament 

They are all (except of course the fifty thousand 
aborigines) of Briush stock, and one often notes in them, 
especially in Otago (the far South), a slightly Scottish 
tinge, whereas the Australians are more distinctively 
English, with now and then a touch of the Irish. They 
are strong and healthy, frank, simple, courageous. 
Before there was any talk of war they instituted a 
system of physical training and drill which public 
opinion, with some few exct'ptions, approved, and had 
created for defence a force, into the management of 
which politics scarcely entefed. What may be called 
the social atmosphere of the country is rural rather 
than urban, ^ for only one city counts more than one 
hundred thousand inhabitants, and outside the towns 
population is sparse, except where dair)-icg or fruit- 
growing enables a small district to support many house- 
holds. Nowhere, not even in Western Canada, is the 
level of comfort higher. The total priTOte wealth has 
been calculated at 4387 >ocx),doo, and the average wealth 
per head, for persons over twenty years of age, estimated 

1 Aoctland had la tgrfi jjjfioo inhatat*JU*» Wdliogtoa Chn'tcinrch 

<j2,ooo, DaneJifl 69,000 Onlj fix other torongha had popjlatioo eiceedmr 10,000 
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at and this although there are no millionaires and 

ver)T^ persons rich according to British or American 
standards A great number of the artisans own the 
houses they live in No class is sunk to an} u here near 
the margin of subsistence, and the traveller, from the 
moment of landing, feels that the economic pressure of 
life IS light ^ 

Evetybodj is educated, and a large percentage well 
educated, for secondary schools are abundant The 
inhabitants especially in the smaller towns and rural 
areas, have the same intelligent interest in literature 
and social questions and public affairs, civil and eccle- 
siastical, as has been tradibonal among the towns 
folk and the peasantrv of Scotland, and of Switzerland, 
and of New England until the flood of new Euro- 
pean immigrants began to swamp the offspring of the 
old Puntan stock The likeness to Scotland appears 
also in the religious habits of the people, for here (and 
especially in Otago) the habit of churchgoing seems to 
have maintained itself better than in any otKer purely 
British colony, except perhaps in Newfoundland and 
Ontario * Visiting New Zealand soon after I had visited 
Argentina and Brazil, where men of the educated class 
have practicall) dropped Chnstianity, I was struck by 
this contrast between the descendants of the Spaniards 
and the Englishmen of the sixteenth century In New 
Zealand life is taken more easily than in Europe, and 
far more easily than in strenuous North Amenca The 
people enjoy outdoor amusements, and are almost as 
addicted to horse racing (with the use of the totalizator), 
cncket, and football as are the Australians Their 

' The b rtfi raw baa continued to fall &oin when t was 35 4.0 to 1000 of 

popotat on to 3 n 191 S bnt as the death rate t nUtmeiJ low haring been aince 
1896 below lO m tons of the popnlat on this coupled with a steady though saiall 
mmigration pres a uttu al ncrease of popnlat on at the rate of 164 per 1000 Had 
the standard rate of increase reco ded m the decade 1865 7b been maintained the 
noouUt on wb ch in igiS was i loS 000 would hare then been 1 621 000 The 
country could m aintain three or four tmlliont at leaat but t may be argued that the 
people art right mpteferrmi ahghetandaid of censfoTt for few to a lower ataodard for 

* I omit, of course the Dotch apeakutg parts of ^outh Africa and the I reach 
speaking parts of Canada, 
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temper and view of Hfe has a leisurely and indulgent 
cast, as of those who wish not only to be happy but also 
to make everybody dse happy, to the ejrtent even of 
dissolving, for slighter causes than English law recog- 
nizes, the marnages of those who think that they would 
be happier apart.^ Utough the level of knowledge 
and intelligence is fairly well maintained, men’s interest 
in the greater world beyond the ocean lies in current 
events, especially those of the Motherland, rather than 
in following the movements of thought and literature 
and art. This may be attributed to the remoteness of 
the country from the European centres of intellectual Hfe, 
the inevitable results of which it has not been attempted 
to meet by the establishment of a teaching university 
on the British or American scale. The country ought 
to possess, and all the more because Europe is so far 
off, a much larger number of persons occupied with 
the higher studies, both literary and scientific, for, over 
and above the direct influence of their teaching work, they 
help to keep up an intellectual atmosphere and to vindicate 
for learning and saence a due place of honour. New 
countries are specially liable to be occupied wiA purely 
material interests, because those memorials and traditions 
of the past which touch imagination and inspire 
reverence are absent, and the first need of the settler is 
to subdue the land to his use and develop its resources 
for that export trade on which New Zealand depends. 
Material comfort and the volume of production may 
have for a time at least to take the first place, but they 
do not suffice for the full enjoyment of that leisure which 
New Zealand can command. 

One may sum up the public opinion of the country 
by saying that it is temperate and reasonable rather 
than enlightened and foresering. In domestic affairs it 
thinks of comfort first, tolerates abuses, is glad to throw 
responsibilities upon Government, prefers to mitigate 

1 The oniaber of divorte, pintej has nsen «n New Zetland mneh hstet the 
population. In the ten yesn tfgS to 1907 ■( rose fh;m 51 to 147, in the ten from 190S 
to 1917 it rose from 171 to ais 
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the consequences of political evils rather than exert 
Itself to remove their causes, does not realize the need 
for a saentific study of the social and economic problems 
which Its politicians try to solve 

The traveller in New Zealand is bewitched by the 
strange charm of its scenery, unhUe any that is to be seen 
m the Old World or the New , lakes, and Qords like 
those of the Arctic Seas, running far into the recesses 
of snowy ranges like the Alps, volcanoes and geysers, 
trees and birds of families unknown elsewhere , and a 
race of aborigines in whose character, as seen by the first 
explorers the extremes of savagery and chivalry seemed 
to have met In such a land, remote and untouched 
by the influences of the old civilizations, he can hardly 
help expecting to find that simplicity and liberty 
which we associate with the conditions of primitive 
life What is his surprise to find in New Zealand the 
most modern forms of modernity, a people who have 
given a lead to the nations of our time m extending most 
widely the functions of the State and superseding the 
action of the individual I Whatever he may think of 
this new departure, and however prosaic the machinery 
It has set working, he cannot quite escape the feeling, 
tant-istic as it may appear, that the grandeur and beauty 
of the country and the element of romance that belongs 
to Its scenery and to the misty twilight of its history will 
somehow or other mould or inspire the people Those 
who inhabit such a land can hardly have a commonplace 
future Will they not some day or other add something 
novel and striking, be it in letters or arts or institutions, 
to the stock of mankind s possessions ^ 

It is now time to ask what Democracy has given to 
New Zealand, what it has foiled to give, what special 
tendencies it has here manifested, what lessons it suggests 
for other countries Under it the people enjov 

Honest government, without bribery or election frauds 
A tolerably efficient administration 
An upnght and competent judiaary 
A pure and efficient unpaid local Government 
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Good public order and a general respect for Uw. 

An adequate prowsion of instruction in public 
schools. 

These things, it may be said, existed before Democra<7 
came, and are therefore not attributable to it. That is 
true. But universal suffrag;e and an unchecked legisla- 
ture have not injuriously affected them. 

The chief defects in the government of the country, 
not necessarily all of them due to its democratic character, 
are the following ; 

The average of knowledge and ability in Parliament 
IS not high. It wants dignity : its debates neither instruct 
nor inspire the people. 

Though there is no pecuniary corruption in public 
life, there is a great deal of jobbery, especially in efforts 
to ^in the favour of constituencies. 

financial administration has been wasteful, both as 
respects the grants for local purposes and in the conduct 
of some of the many State undertakings The debt is 
veiy heavy in proportion to the population, though part 
of n IS represented by the asset of the railways. Here, 
as elsewhere, democracy is extravagant. 

The growth of population is slow, partly owing to the 
desire of the wage-earning class to check immigration. 

Too much land is in the hands of large proprietors, 
both through mistakes made in the first years of the 
Colony, and also because the Ministries that tried to 
deal with the problem lacked skill and foresight. 

Of these faults the two last are not chargeable on 
democratic government, for they eicisted before it came, 
as did much of the public debt. Between 1850 and 
1880 the landowning class were as keen in the advocacy 
of borrowings and in donands for local grants as the 
voters on a wider franchise have been since. 

The distinctive boon Democracy is supposed to have 
conferred is the body of acts passed in the interest either 
of the poorer class or of the general public. Many of 
these have been already examined, but of them, taken 
all together, a fewWore words may be said. 
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That which has chiefl) turned the e)es of older 
countries upon New Zealand is the extension of State 
action to new fields, partly by laws interfering with free 
dom of contract, partly also bj the taking over of indus 
tries previousl) left to individual enterpnse This is, 
however, the subject on which it 1$ most difficult to 
pass a judgment, and that for two reasons One is that 
different schools of thought apply different standards to 
the evaluation of results The Individualist condemns 
in advance a law which compels the emplojer to pay 
and the workman to accept a wage fixed b) the State, 
and complains of regulations which make it difficult 
for him to obtain food in an inn after a certain hour 
Another section of opinion is prepared m advance to 
approve both The only test which t.hese schools can 
agree in appljnng is that of tangible results Does the 
State regulation of wages ensure mdustnal peace and give 
satisfaction alike to the employer and employed ^ Does 
the State, in working its coal mines, obtain as large an 
output at no greater cost than private coal owners obtain, 
and with no greater friction between empio) er and work 
man ^ To determine the results is, how ever no easv 
matter, for in some cases, as that of coal mining, they 
are disputed, while in others the experiment evidentl) 
needs to be tried for some time longer before its success 
or failure can be proved Compulsory arbitration with 
the judicial fixing of wages has reduced the number 
and extent of strikes and prevented much loss of work 
and wages, but the hopes at first entertained that it had 
solved the labour problem have been dissipated Just 
when the employers were beginning to acquiesce, the 
workmen became less and less satisfied, and a section 
among them prefers the strike to the Court The 
system of loans to settlers and to workers for enabling 
them to acquire houses was working well so long as the 
Government could borrow in England at 3^ per cent, 
and lend in New Zealand at 5 per cent But can it 
continue when the Government must pay interest at, or 
even above, the higher figure ^ Though the evidence I 
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obtained regarding the nianagement of Government 
enterprises seemed to show tlut the State pays more 
for the work it gets than private employers do, because 
its workers “ go slow,'* and discipline is lax, it would be 
unsafe to treat this as an established fact, and hard to 
ascertain the amount of resulting loss. The future will 
have to settle these controversial issues, and throw some 
much-needed light on the question how far Paternalism 
can go without economic loss and galling restrictions 
on individual liberty. 

Still more difficult is it to estimate the effects upon 
national character of the supersession by the State of 
individual initiative and enterpnse, for such effects, 
always somewhat intangible, are slow in revealing 
themselves. They may not become evident until a 
generation has grown up under their influence, and in 
the meantime other causes may have modified that 
influence, making it hard to assign to them their share 
in affecting national character, for national character, 
though often talked of as if it were a permanent feet 
due to a racial strain, is always chanE:ing, and changes 
fester in our age, even in an isolated people, than it 
ever did before, because the influences that play on it 
are more numerous. Thus the field for speculation is 
still open. Neither those who hold nor those who deny 
that the increase of State interference weakens individual 
initiative are at present entitled to cite New Zealand 
in support of their doanne. 

It has already been observed how kind Nature has 
been in bestowing upon these isles all that could 
be needed for the growth of a vigorous race and 
a prosperous self-governing community. Philosophers 
like Plato in the andent and Sir Thomas More in the 
modern world, havq indulged their fency in imagining 
an ideal State, in wluch wisely planned institutions and 
wholesome habits would ensure peace and happiness 
to a people placed on a fertile soil under genial skies, 
protected by their keraoteness from external attack, 
unhampered by the resentments of a troubled past, and 
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fitted by their intelhgence and character to order life 
according to nght reason No people planted m a new 
country has seemed better fitted to realize that ideal 
than the men who settled in New Zealand None had a 
better chance of creating institutions that might serve 
as a model to less favoured lands These advantages 
they have possessed for eighty years The country 
has grown steadily and not over swiftly in wealth, and 
has preserved the punty of its stock without that inrush 
of Ignorant immigrants which North Americans have 
reason to regret Its inhabitants have added education 
to the inborn energy and intelligence of their race, 
nor have any acute dissensions disturbed the public 
peace Government, based on universal suffrage, and 
exercised (in practice) through one Chamber only, has 
been as entirely popular as any government can be 
Yet a censorious critic can remark that here, too, the 
defects characteristic of popular governments in older 
countries have appeared Want of foresight allowed 
most of the land to fall into the hands of large propne 
tors, while those who would have been better occupied 
in tilling it have crowded into towns, where they live by 
artificially stimulated industries The citizens are not 
sufficiently interested m public affairs to observe them 
with a constant vigilance Public life attracts too little 
of the nation’s best intelligence, so the laws are often ill 
framed and their administration imperfect Expenditure 
IS lavish and sometimes wasteful Local interests often 
prevail against the common good Industrial strife, 
which It had been hoped to eliminate, constantly recurs 
Political parties are more and more forming themselves 
upon the lines of class distinctions, and the opposition 
of the poorer and the richer, long familiar to the Old 
World, has reappeared There is rather more comfort 
and contentment than in the ereat countries of Europe, 
but no approach to the ideals of Plato or to those of 
Sir Thomas More can be discerned 

Nevertheless, true though it be that the dream of 
an ideal democraev has been realized no more in New 
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Zealand than elsewhere, the cridc would admit that she 
has escaped two at least of the evils from which most 
democracies have suffered, the dominance of money 
and the control of party organizations, and has made 
great economic changes widi no disturbance of order. 
Nowhere can we expect to find the bulk of a people 
striving after ideals, not even when Nature and a secure 
isolation beckon them upwards. The New Zealanders, 
after having gone a good way towards State Socialism, 
showed that they could pause to consider whether they 
should go farther. They have never attempted a 
general levelling down, have never lost that reasonable 
temper which the practice of self-government is fitted 
to foster. And so, far from being enervated by their 
seclusion in the midst of a vast ocean, they displayed, 
when a crisis arrived, their willingness to make every 
sacnfice needed to meet if. They raised a War Loan 
immense in proportion to their resources. They sent 
their youth freely to scale the heights that look across 
the Hellespont over the plains of windy Troy, and their 
youth gave proof on the battlefield of unsurpassable 
patriotism and valour 
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This concluding Part conums— 

A As examination and criticism of democratic institutions in the light 
of the facts described m the suney conuined in Parc II of the 
stocking of SIX democrat c governmenis 

(Chapters LVllI LXVll!) 

B Observations on certain phenomena which bear on the working of 
Democracy everywhere 

(Chapters tXlX LXXU ) 

C General reflections on the present and future of Democratic Govern 
men: suggested by a study of the forms it has taken, the changes it 
has undergone, and the tendencies th4t are now affecting it 
(Chaptirs LXXIIl to End) 



CHAPTER LVIll 

THE DECLINE OF LEGISLATURES 

Every traveller who, cunous in political affairs, enquires 
m the countries which he visits how their legislative 
bodies are working, receives from the elder men the same 
discouraging answer They tell him, in terms much the 
same everywhere, that there is less brilliant sneaking th an 
m th e days of thcir own youth, that the tone of manners 
^ "declined, that the b«t citizens are less disposed to 
enter the Chamber, that its proceedings are less fully 
reported and excite less interest, that a seat m it confers 
less social status, and that, for one reason or another, 
the respect felt for it has waned The wary traveller 
discounts these jeremiads, consaous of the tendency m 
himself, growing with his years, to dwell in memory chiefly 
upon the things he used to most enjoy in hvs boyhood, — 
the long fine summers when one could swim daily in the 
nver and apples were plentiful, the fine hard winters v hen 
the ice sheets on Windermere or Loch Lomond gathered 
crowds of skaters Nevertheless this disparagement of 
the legislatures of our own day is too general, and appears 
in too man) forms, to b" passed by There is evidence 
to ind cate m nearly eve*^ country some decline from that 
admiration of and confidence m the system of representative 
government which m England poss^s^ed the generation 
v-ho took their constitutional hitory from Hallam and 
MacauUv, and their political philosophy from John S*^uart 
Mill and Walter Bagehot , and m the United States that 
earke’- generation which betwe*ni 1820 and 1850 looked 
367 
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on the Federal System and the legislatures working under 
it in the nation and the States as the almost perfect 
model of what constitutional government ought to he. 
In the middle of last century most Liberal thinkers in 
France and Spam, in Italy and Germany expected a sort 
of millennium from the establishment in their midst of 
reprcsentauve institutions Ijke those of FngUnd, the greatest 
improvement, it was often said, that had ever been intro- 
duced into government, and one which, had the ancient 
world discovered it, might have saved the Greek republics^ 
from the Macedonian conqueror and Rome from the despot- 
ism of the Caesars So the leaders of the revolutions which 
liberated Spanish America took as their pattern the Ameri- 
can Federal System which had made Jt possible for a 
central Congress and legislative, ladies e^ty.Stats_ta, 
g ive effect to th e, wiirq f^free_people scattered over a 
vast contuiwc, "bolding them togetKw stTone’grSt body 
while also enabling each division of the population to 
enact laws appropriate to their respective needs. _Bv the 
representative system the executive would, they believed. 
be duly guided and controlled; by jt'the'best wisdom of 
the country would be gathered into deliberative bodies 
whose debates would enlighten the people, and m which 
men fit for leadership could, shnwi bew Powers . Whoever 
now looks back to read the speeches and writings of states- 
men and students between 1830 and 1870, comparing 
them with the complaints and criticisms directed against 
the legislatures of the twentieth century, will be struck 
by the contrast, noting how many of the defects now 
visible in representative government were then unforeseen. 

These complaints and criticisms need to be stated and 
examined, if only in view of the efforts which peoples 
delivered from the sway of decadent monarchies are now 
making to estabbsh constitudonal governments in various 
parts of Central and Eastern Europe 

As in Part II. the failings of the legislatures in the 
six countries there dealt irith have been already indicated, 
only a brieV^ reference to them is here required In the 
States of the\American Union a sense of these failings has 
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led to two significant changes Many restrictions have 
been everywhere imposed by constitutional amendments 
on the powers of State l^slatures , and more recently 
many States (nearly one-third of the whole number) 
have introduced the Referendum and the Initiative, the 
former to review, the latter from time to ti me to supersede 
the actio n of those bod ies The virtue of members had 
so often succumbed to temptations proceeding from 
powerful incorporated companies and the habit of effect- 
ing jobs for local interests was so common, that a general 
suspicion had attached itself to their action Moreover, the 
so called “Party Machines which hate been wont to 
nominate candidates, and on whose pleasure depends the 
political future of a large proportion of the members, 
prevented the wiU of the people from prc\ ailing, making 
many members feel themselves responsible rather to it 
than to their constituencies Like faults have been some- 
times charged against Congress, though conditions are 
better there than in most of the States, but the Refer- 
endum and Initiative are of course mappHcabl* to the 
National government since the Federal Constitution 
makes no provision for them 

In France, while Pans is enlivened, the nation has 
been for many years wearied by^ the incessant warfare 
of the Chamber, divided into many unstablc^groups, 
with frequent changes from one Cabinet to another 
The politicians have become discredited partly by the 
accusations they bntig against one another, partly by 
the brok erage of p laces to individuals and favours to 
localTties in which deputies act as intermediaries between 
Ministers and local wire pullers, while scandals occurring 
from time to time have, although few deputies have been 
tarnished, lowered the respect telt for the Chamber as a 
whole 

The same kind of brokerage is rife m It aly also The 
deputy holds his place 6y gettmg grants or other advan- 
tages for his district, and is always busy in influencing 
patronage by intrigue 

In Great Britain these last named evils have not 
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appeared, partly because the Civil Service was taken 
entlrefy out of politics many years ago, partly because 
the passing of “ private bills ” for local or personal pur- 
poses is surrounded by elaborate safeguards. Yet the 
House of Commons seems to hold a slightly lower 
place in the esteem of the people than it did in the 
days of Melbourne and Peel. Its intellectual quality 
has not risen. Its proceedings arc less fully reported 
The frequency of obstruction and of the use of the 
closure to overcome obstruction have reduced the value 
of the debates and affected the quality of legislation, while 
also lessening respect for a body which is thought — 
though this IS inevitable under the party system — to waste 
time in unprofitable wrangling^ The “sterile hubbub of 
politics” was noted by a non-political critic even thirty 
years ago.^ The independence of members has suffered 
by the more stringeac party discipline. The results of 
these causes are seen in the diminished deference accorded 
to Parliament, perhaps also in its slightly diminished 
attrac tiveness for able andjiublic -spinted 

“fn the new overseas democracies — Canada, AusteiUa, 
and New Zealand — we cannot, except perhaps in~New 
Zealand, now talk of a falling off, for the level was 
never high. Corruption is rare, but the standard both 
of tone and manners and of intellectual attainment is 
not worthy of communities where everybody is well off 
and well educated, and where grave problems of legis- 
lation call for constructive ability. 

Setting aside the special conditions of each particular 
country, because in each the presence or absence of 
certain institutions may give rise to special defects, let 
us seek for some general causes which m all the countries 
named, though m some more than others, have been tend- 
ing to reduce the prestige and authority of legislative 
bodies. 

The spirit of democranc equality has made the masses 
of the people less deferential to the dass whence legislators 
used to be drawn, and the legislatures themselves are to-day 

1 Afattbew AnoIO. 
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filled from all classes except the \ery poorest This is in 
some respects a gain, for it enables popular wishes to be 
better expressed, but it makes a diFercnce to Parliamentarj 
habits In England, for example, the old “ country 
gentlemen,” ^ho used to form more than half the House 
of Common&iand from whom many bjilha nt fig ures _game. 


a re now a small minon t\ Co nstituencies are e%er^ whe re 
tar ^r than ibrm^rl^ owing to the growth of_popm - 
tion andt o unive rse suflfrage , while the personal quali- 
ties candidate do~I^ to commend him to electors 


who are apt to^v^te at t|ie bidding ot party or because the 
candida te is lavish in his pro mis es Not onl\ do the 
members of legislatures stand more than heretofore on 
the same intellectual level as their constituents, but their 
personal traits and habit s and the way m which they do 
business are better knonn through the press In some 
countries much of the space once allotted to the reports 
of debates is now gu en to familiar sketches, descnbmg the 
• personal traits ot members, in which any 

‘ '^eccentmity is “stressed “Scenes’ are made the most 
of, and the disorders which mark them have left a pain- 
ful impression Legislators, no longer conventionally 
supposed to dwell in an Olvmpian dignity, set little store 
by the standards of decorum that prevailed when, as in 
France and England two generations ago, a large pro- 
portion of the Chamber belonged to the same cultivated 
social circles, and recogmxed an etiquette which prescribed 
the maintenance ot external forms of politeness The 
defect perpetuates itself, because men are apt to live up 
to no higher standard than that which they find The 
less the country respects them, the less they respect them- 
s elves If politicians are assumed to mov e on a low 
pl^e, on It they will continue to move till some great 
events recill the country and them to the ideals which 
inspired their predecessors 

The disappeirance of this sense of social responsibility 
has affected the conduct of business Every rule of 
procedure, every technicality is now insisted upon and 
“worked for all it is worth” This stiffening or 
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hardening of the modes of doing business has made 
parliamentary deliberations seem more and more of a 
game, and less and less a consultation by the leaders of 
the nation on matters of public welfare. 

A like tendency is seen in the stricter party dis- 
cipline enforced in the British self-governing Dominions. 
As party organizations are stronger, the discretion of repre- 
sentatives is narrowed • they must vote with their leaders. 
The member who speaks as he thinks is growing rare in 
English-speaking countries. Whips called him a self- 
seeker, or a crank, yet his criticisms had their value. 

The payment of members has been supposed to lower 
the status and fetter the freedom of a representative. 
First introduced in the United Stat«, where it was inevit- 
able because in so large a country members had to leave 
their business and their often distant homes, to Jive in 
the national or in _a State capital, it became inevitable 
m European countries also when the enfranchised wage- 
earners desired to send members of their own class into 
Parliament. How far it has affected the character 
of the representatives is not yet clear, but it everywhere 
exposes the poorer members to the imputation of an un- 
due anxiety to retain their seats as a means of livelihood. 

Just as the increased volume of platform speaking by 
leading politicians has lessened the importance of the part 
which Parliamentary debate used to play m forming public 
opinion, so has the growth of the newspaper press en- 
croached on the province of the Parliamentary orator. 
Only the very strongest statesmen can command an 
audience over the whole country, such as that which a 
widely read newspaper addresses every day. The aver- 
age legislator fears the newspaper, but the newspaper 
does not fear the legislator, and the citizen who perceives 
this draws his own conclusions. 

Other organizations occupying themselves with public 
questions and influencing lai^e sections of opinion, have 
arisen to compete inth legislatures for the attention of 
the nation. The Conventions or Conferences of the old 
ani^“_r 5 gular” parties, both in England and7n America, 
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have no great importance , for, being practically directed 
by the party leaders, they add little or nothing to the 
programmes whereto the party has been already committed 
But the meetings of mdustnal sections and of the new 
class parties, such as the Trades Union Congress m 
England and the Congress of the Peasant party in 
Switzerland, the Socialist Congresses in France, and the 
Labour Union Congresses or assemblies representing the 
farmers or miners m the United States, the gatherings 
of farmers in Canada, and the still more powerful meet- 
ings of Labour organizations m Australia — all these are 
important, for they represent a large potential vote, and 
their deliverances serve as a barometer showing the rise 
or fall of opinion on industrial issues Those who lead 
them may win and wield a power equal to that of all but 
the most outstanding Parliamentary chiefs 

Whether or no it be true, as is commonly stated, that 
in European countries the intellectual level of legislative 
assemblies has been sinking, it is clear that nowhere 
d^s enough of that which is best in the character and 
talent of the nation find its way into those assemblies ' 
In this respect the anticipations of eighty years ago have 
not been realized The entrance to political life is easier 
now than it was then, but the daily round of work less 
agreeable, while the number of alternative careers is 
larger 

These changes, taken all together, account for the dis- 
appointment felt by whoever compares the position held 
by legislatures now with the hopes once entertained of 
the services they were to render Yet may we not ask 
whether there was ever solid ground for these hopes ^ 
Were they not largely due to the contrast which the 
earliest free assemblies offered to the arbitrary or obscur- 
antist governments which had been ruling everywhere 
Jwf m AmcneSy Sretoa, and SwifrerJjmi, and agamsc 
which the noblest intellects in the oppressed countries 
were contending^ It was natural to expect that when 

* Th 5 po nt has b^en exam oed n the chapters on France the Lo ted States 
Canada and Austra a 
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men of such a type came to fill the legislatures of France, 
Germany, Italy, and Spain, they would rival the assemblies 
of the countries that were already thriving on freedom. 
That expectation was largely fulfilled as regards the first 
free assemblies, for those who led them were exceptional 
men, produced or stimulated by the calls of their time 
The next generation did not m days of peace rise to 
the standard set m the days of conflict. 

The issues of pohcy which now occupy I^is/atures 
are^ more complex and difficult than those of half a 
century ago The strife of classes and formation of class 
parties were not foreseen, nor the vast scale on which 
economic problems would present themselves, nor the 
constant additions to the functions of governments, nor 
that immense increase of wealth which has in some countries 
exposed legislators to temptations more severe than any 
that had assailed their predecessors. The work to be 
done then was largely a work of destruction. Old abuses 
had to be swept away, old shackles struck off, and for 
effecting this a few general principles were thought to 
suffice. The next generation was confronted by construc- 
tive work, a remodelling of old institutions in the effort 
to satisfy calls for social reorganization, a difficult task 
which needed more bard thinking and creative power 
than were forthcoming. Thus while the demands on re- 
presentative assemblies were heavier the average standard 
of talent and character in their members did not rise. 
Never was it clearer than it is to-day that Nature shows 
no disposition to produce men with a greatness propor- 
tioned to the scale of the problems they have to solve. 

Taking all these causes into account, whatever decline 
is visible m the quality and the influence of legislatures 
becomes explicable without the assumption that the 
character of free peoples has degenerated under democracy. 
It remains to enquire what have been the results of the 
reduced authority of representative assemblies. v-The power 
which has departed from them must have gone elsewhere. 
Whither has it gone 

In the several States of the American Union it has gone 
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to t he Exec utiv e or to t hejeople -^1 he Stite Governor 
has become a leading figure whenever he happens to be 
a strong man with some initiative, some force of 
some gift for inspiring that confidence which legislatures 
fail to command Not often perhaps does such a man 
appear, but when he appears he counts for more than 
he would have done forty years ago In an increasing 
number of States, the introduction of the Initiative 
and Referendum has narrowed the power of the repre- 
sentatives and transferred legislation to the citizens 
voting at the polls, while the Recall has made members 
displaceable by a popular vote before their term 
comes to an end All State legislatures have lost the 
function of choosing a United States Senator, which has 
been now assigned to the popular vote, this being the 
only considerable change made m the Federal sjstem 
Congress has fallen rather than risen and the power of 
the President, when he knows how to use it and happens 
to be a strong man who takes the fancy of the people, 
has been tending to grow 

'The Constitutions of France and Great Britain have 
remained the same m form and on the whole m practice 
But in France the recurring dissatisfaction with the fre- 
quent changes of Ministry which intrigues in the Chamber 
bring about continues to evoke cries for a more stable 
Executive The discontent with “Parliamentarism” 
which nearly led to a coup d itat in 1888 may have 
serious consequences, especially if the steadying influence 
excited by the fear of external aggression should cease 
to operate In Britain the House of Commons is still 
the centre of political life and the driving -wheel of 
Government But the power of the Cabinet over the 
majority has grown as parties have stiffened their 
discipline, for majorities are strong m proportion to their 
docility v' If that so called “ control of the caucus " which 
British pessimists besiail really exists, it is not so much 
the tyranny of a party organization acting under the 
committees that manage it in the constituencies as an 
instrument m the hands of the party chiefs 
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In^Italy a somewhat dl/Ierent process seems to have 
mad? the Chamber more subsement than formerly to the 
Ministry, for although the party system holds no great 
power, deputies are brought into line by the manipula- 
tion of patronage and benefits bestowed on powerful 
business interests or on localities The Spanish Cortes, 
divided into a number of groups, each following its leader, 
are little regarded by the people, who have shown (except 
in Catalonia) scant mterest in the exercise of their now 
widely extended suffrage. 

In these European cases it is rather the moral 
ascendancy than the legal power of the legislature that 
has been affected. But when moral power droops legal 
power ceases to inspire affection or respect. 

Can any useful conclusions, any lessons available for 
practice be drawn from these facts ? 

The mischiefs arising m the United States and (to 
a less extent) in Canada from the abuse, for electoral pur- 
poses, of legislative power in local and personal matters 
might be removed by stringent regulations, such as 
those which the British Parliament has imposed on the 
examination and enactment of private Bills. 

A scandal complained of in some countries might be 
reduced if a system of strict competitive examinations for 
posts m the Civil Service were to cut anay the oppor- 
tunities members have of misusing their position for the 
purposes of patronage, while the transfer to local self- 
governing bodies of the powers exercised m administra- 
tive areas by the centra! government, together with the dis- 
continuance of grants from the national treasury for local 
purposes would, while saving public money, dry up a 
copious fountain of jobbery, for where the money to be 
spent comes from local taxes its expenditure is more likely 
to be carefully watched.* Anyhow the central legislature 
would be relieved from one form of temptation. 

These are what may be called mechanical remedies for 
evil’s arising from detects m the mechanism of Farfia- 

^ Where, houetcK the uueertakin? eztende orer a wide area aad has a natioral 
iaiportance, sational su^ientioos may be Dnaaoidable 
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mentary institutions With those causes of deciine 
which are either independent of the legislatures them- 
selves, or arise from the intensity of party spirit, or the 
indisposition of men qualified to serve their country to 
offer themselves as candidates, — for these causes the 
remedies have to be sought elsewhere Representative 
Assemblies must remain the vital centre of the frame ot 
government in every country not small enough to permit 
of the constant-action of direct popular legislation , and 
even m such countries they cannot be altogether dispensed 
with The utility which Mill and Bagehot saw in them 
remains, if perhaps reduced The people as a whole 
cannot attend to details, still less exercise over the Execu- 
tive the watchful supervision needed to ensure honest and 
efficient administration / 
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As new maladies assaiJ the human body with advancing 
age or ’t^en the external conditions of life are changed, 
so ^ith the progress of the years unforeseen weaknesses 
are disclosed in poliucal institutions. The thinkers and 
statesmen of last century either did not discern, or gave 
little thought to several such weaknesses incident to 
representative assemblies which have now begun to cause 
concern. Five of these chronic ailments, some of which 
have been briefly adverted to in the last chapter, deserve 
examinarion. 

1. First comes the practice of what is called m England 
Obstruction, in America Fihbusfering, in Australia Stone- 
walling, in Germany Dauerreden^ t\e. the systematic 
effort to delay the progress of business by speaking against 
time, or by a series of motions (usually amendments to 
a Bill) which are intended to keep the assembly as long 
as possible from reaching a dedsion on the main question 
before it. In a mild form this must have been an old 
device, pardonable or even justifiable when a partj* that 
found itself^ in a temporary majonty tried to snatch a 
division.* It could also be excused when employed as an 
honest protest by a minority which felt that it had not 
been allowed a fair chance of stating its case. In our times 
it has, however, been systematically used to paralyse the 
action of a legwiature. In England, whose Parliament 
was formerly distinguished for a decorous propriety in the 
conduct of business, obstruction was raised to the level of 
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a fine art,’ with the result not only of obliging the 
majority to spend excessive time over their measures, but 
of diocrediting the House of Commons itself The 
temptation to res ort to it is strongest m countries living 
under the so called "‘""Cabinet ’ or “ Faiiiamentary system, ’ 
because m them the fortunes of the Administration are 
associated with the measures it proposes, so that when 
an important Bill fads for want of time to be passed, or 
when the disproportionate expenditure of time upon it 
compels the abandonment of other measures the Cabinet 
suffers, having been unable to fulfil promises made to its 
supporters In such countries, therefore, an Opposition 
IS often tempted to waste time, for even if the particular 
measure obstructed is not disliked on its merits, the 
Ministry is prevented from proceeding to other measures 
which are actnaWy so disliked, and is thus made to seem 
impotent in the eyes of the electors This abuse of the 
Tight of free discussion has, \n most countries, coropeUed 
the adoption of rules enabling the majority to close debate 
and proceed to an immediate vote Such rules, however 
necessary as a remedy, are themselves an evil, for they 
are in turn abused to pass measures whicn, having been 
imperfectly discussed, wiU probably prove faulty when 
they come to be applied No remedy, except closure , 
has yet been discovered against obstruction, nor anyToF 
the misuse of closure itself In England the Adminis- 
tration, when It suffered from the former, used to believe 
that the electors would punish obstructionist members 
bv refusing to re-elect them, and these members, when 
silenced bv the closure likewise believed that the electors 
would commiserate them and condemn the Administration 
But neither of these things happened The electors did 
not examine the merits of the quarrel, but bUmed both 
parties, and regretted the good old days when neither 
majority nor minority pressed its rights to their utmost 
legal limit 

1 Som« tema k ot the Lord Chancel or n be House of Lords n Motel 1919 
m the House of Commons 
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Obstruction is only one of the causes which have 
made it difficult for representative assemblies to meet the 
demands for legislation, more numerous now than ever 
before, that are made upon them In France, in the 
United States, in England, arrears accumulate for over- 
taking which no means has yet been discovered.^ 

II. A comparatively new feature in representative 
assemblies is the multiplication of parties. Most coun- 
tries began with two — the party of Advance, called 
in England Whigs, and afterwards Liberals, and the 
party which defended existing conditions, called Tories 
or Conservatives. So in France there was the con- 
servative party of the Right, and the party of the Left 
which pressed for changes, the former generally mon- 
archical in Its sympathies, the latter republican. But 
latterly, partly by the splitting up of these old parties, 
partly by the emergence of new issues, sometimes of 
race, sometimes of religion, sometimes of class, parties 
have grown more numerous. In the British House of 
Commons there were in 1914 three well -organized 
parties, to which two or three much smaller groups have 
now been added. In the German Reichstag there were 
in 1914 five or six,* ivhile in the French Chamber the 
eleven or twelve of 1914 have been but slightly reduced 
in number. 

When a phenomenon appears simultaneously in 
several countries, one must search for a generally operative 
cause. Such a cause may be found in the fact that 
whereas the middle of last century was an era of destruc- 
tion, when monarchical or oligarchic institutions were 
being rejected in favour of more popular forms of govern- 
ment, all the advocates of reform, while differing on some 
points, could agree in getting rid of what had become 
odious or obsolete. When, however, the work of con- 
struction had to be undertaken, divergences appeared 

• In Britain proposals have maile for a Jchenjs oi federab/atian or devolutioa 
creating loeal assemblies to relievetPanumoK 

‘ It la not jet possible to defioeshe position in the Reichstag of rgao 
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between sections each of which had schemes of its 
O’an to propound Thus Radicals drew apart from 
Liberals, and the classes which had special grie\ances 
tended to form class parties Nevertheless there ucre 
also at work other causes, varying m different countries 
Among these were Race and Religion In Germany 
a Roman Catholic party arose many years ago, while 
the Poles formed a group by themselves In the 
United Kingdom the sentiment of Irish nationality 
created a third party opposed to Liberals and Tones alike 
In France the Catholic Church has kept alive a part) 
which was at first Monarchist and still resists the anti- 
clerical Republican majority This has happened m 
Holland and Belgium also In Canada a Farmers part\, 
and even m Switzerland a Peasants party, has arisen 
In these countries, as well as m Britain and Australia, 
Socialist or Labour parties ha\e e\ol\ed themselves on 
a basis partly ot class interest, partK of theoretic doctrine 
Only in the United States have the two old-established 
parties been strong enough to maintain their supremacs, 
doing this the more easily because it is not Congress but 
a vote of the people every four years that gives executive 
power to one or other party so that the legislature is not, 
as m “ Parliamentary countries, the centre ot political 
conflict ^ That Republic has thus escaped two unfortunate 
results which the Group sys'em has produced in countries 
living under the Parliamentary Frame of Government 
One is the insta bility of Cabinet s, the other the difficulty 
of carrying through controversial legislation Where 
there are more than two parties, it is probable that no one 
party mav hold a majority of th e^s hole C hainEer ' T ir e — 
Executivc7-bcing'^c‘pen3ent on the support ot a majority, 

IS m such cases liable to be defeated by any combination 
of the minority parties, and when power passes to the larger 
of those minorities the new Executive consisting of the 
chiefs of that party, is exposed to a like peril This affects 

> la th La tea States moteOTO, the cleneDts of re! »iqih aaimos y arc absent. 

See as to the cause wh ch have i^teiitecl the new part s that ha e b cn launched ;n 
America from ma ata a a themselves Soaust the old part es, Chapi rs on the U S A. in 
Part II 
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not onl^’ the tenure of office but the consistenc)' and 
thoroughness of legislative measures, which have to be so 
framed as to obtain from members of the Opposition 
parties a support sufficient to enable them to pass. The 
only remedy lies m the making of bargains between the 
Executive and the leaders of one at least of the (^position 
parties, thus creating a combination capable or ke^ing_ 
the Executive in power and helping it to pass some ot 
its Bills ; but such combinaiions are unstable, and legisla- 
tion passed under such conditions becomes a matter of 
compromise, showing the faults incident to measures 
founded on no clear principle. Sometimes a minority 
party can, as the price of its support, extort from the 
party in power measures which the bulk of that party 
dislikes, and which may not express the general will of 
the nation.* For these evils, such as they arc, members 
of the legislatures cannot be blamed. The sources he in 
the nature of a representative system ; and though racial 
and even religious antagonisms may in time by a process 
of assimiUtion disappear from the greater countries, the 
social or economic bases of parties are hkcly to last so 
long a» no single type of economic doctrine becomes 
completely dominant. Within the party of Advance there 
will always be some desinng to move faster than others, 
and theorists, attracting l»nds of follo’fters, will point 
out various paths into the Promised Land. 

in From groups in rbe l^tslaiures one may pass to 
note the results of the existence in the electorate of small 
sections which exercise a power disproportionate to their 
numbers. Where electors having a personal interest, 
such as a particular trade (eg. dealers in intoxicating 
liquors), or the votaries of a particular view, such as anti- 
vaccinatiomsts, regard thrir special interest or tenet as of 
supreme importance, they are apt to make their support 
of a candidate depend on his promising to support it in 
the legislature^ and where the contest is likely to be close,, 
the ca'iidtdate will probably give the promise. Thus the 

* See ss to tbe$t ptenoaj'jan AB'tWiJi, Cbaptcr, on tSat couBtO' in Part it. 
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interest or view, possibly little better than a fad. secures 
an artificial support in the legislature, and the real 
wishes of the electors are misrepresented In Britain, 
for instance, the postal and telegraph clerks \%ere (m 
the larger towns) accustomed to tell a candidate that 
they would vote for or against him according as he 
promised or refused to promise to support in Parlia- 
ment their demand for higher silanes , and bj this method 
they secured in the House ot Commons a majority of 
votes which represented not the iievs of the electors 
general!), nmeteen-tweniicths ot whom took no interest 
in the matter, but only the plubiUtv of complaisant 
candidates, so that the Mimstrs which wished to resist 
the demand found itself overborne It is a weakness ot 
the representative system that it gives undue importance 
to any section which, forgetting its dutv to the whole 
communit), puts its vote up to be bid for b\ a candidate, 
to whichever party he mav belong In Australia such 
action by the railway emplovees once gave rise to serious 
trouble 

IV To understand another nnladv which now 
threatens the utility of representative assemblies we must 
cast a glance back into the historv of the representative 
system It began m the Middle \gcs with the sending 
to the national council, presided over bv the King, of 
persons deputed to grant to him monev for the State 
Services, and was also used for the promulgation ot the 
few laws which were then passed, the chief of which m 
England, related to the tenure of land I take England 
as the example to be described, becau*=e m it the represen- 
tative system has had an unbroken career now continued 
m other English speaking countries The earliest repre- 
sentatives had a simple duty that of granting money 
to the Crown for the national services Bv degrees the 
House of Commons drew to itself larger and larger 
powers in legislation and delivered its views on the 
great political issues of the time Members were under- 
stood to be expressing the general mind and will of those 
who dwelt in the shires and boroughs whence they came. 
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and they usually did so.* Uttle question was raised as to 
their obligation to precisely ascertain and obediently convey 
exactly what their electors desired. Practically they had 
a wide discretion, and felt themselves to be not merely 
representatives of particular localities, but also members 
of the Great Council of the Nation, successors of the 
(non-representative) Witan of Old England before the 
Norman Conquest, the Wise Men who were wont to consult 
with the Sovereign on all great matters touching the 
welfare of the realm, bringing to those matters not only the 
will of their constituents but their own wisdom, and 
therefore a freedom which could not be limited by 
positive instructions, because it was to be exercised after 
heating what the Sovereign and his advisers, as well as 
their own colleagues, had to say to them. There were then, 
be it remembered, no newspapers, and public opinion ex- 
pressed Itself upon very few subjects. Broadly speaking, 
it was not till the eighteenth century that the question 
was seriously mooted how far a member's duty was to 
think, speak, and vote according to his personal views 
or according to the views of the majority of his con- 
stituents The point was discussed by Edmund Burke in 
his famous letter to the Sheri/Fs of Bristol. His argument 
that the member is not and ought not to be a mere delegate 
held the field till in our own time the stress laid upon 
the principle of popular sovereignty has led many to 
contend that in a true democracy the representative must 
be nothing more than a sort of conduit-pipe conveying 
the will of chose who elected him. The growth of party 
organization makes possible the application of the principle, 
for the political committee which exists in each constituency 
can watch the votes of its member and is likely, especi- 
ally if so requested by the Central Office of the party to 
which he belongs, to warn him that he must give un- 
questioning support to the party leaders 

The various views held regarding the grounds for 

> Thoufh io Tudor Wjtarly Stuart tune* the Crown, by giving the right of repre- 
eenutioa to many insign^ant borougbs in which it could control the elector,, tried to 
secure the presence of per8A\s sobaervient to its will. 
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choosing a representative, and the duties i^umbent 
on him, may be reduced to three theories or types oT 
theory 

(1) He may be chosen as the person whom the con- 
stituency selects to urge its special local demands, to state 
Its special grievances, to obtain for it from the Govern- 
ment a full share of whatever is going in the way of 
money grants for local purposes, or any other favours 

(2) He may be chosen as a person eminently fitted 
by character and attainments to meet and consult with 
other representatives in the council of the nation on 
public affairs, while also m accord with the general views 
of the constituency regarding those affairs 

(3) He may be chosen as a spokesman of the party 
which holds a majority m the constituency, bound, what- 
ever his personal opinions on any question, to speak and 
vote as the majority commands him, being thus a sort of 
telephone wire by which it transmits its wishes This is 
the doctrine of the mandat mperattf, and has been strongly 
urged by those who carry furthest the belief that the 
people, 1 e the whole mass of voting citizens, hold a 
definite opinion and are prepared to declare their will re- 
garding every question of some moment Any other kind 
of representation seems to them undemocratic and delusive 

It IS possible that the same man may combine the 
qualifications and fulfil the duties required and imposed 
by the first and third theories He may serve the con- 
stituency for its local purposes and the party for its 
national as well as for local purposes But he could not 
at the same time discharge also the duties prescribed by 
the second theory No man can serve two masters 
Cases arise m which the demand of a locality or the 
commands of a party are at vanance with the interests 
of the nation, and the honest man who perceives this 
variance will have to sacrifice one or other The third 
theory makes his duty to the party majority paramount 

Are there not here two duties, each m itself clear, but 
at moments incompatible in practice > One duty of a 
member is that of securing full weight m Parliament for 
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the oplalon of his constituent^ both as to the persons to 
be entrusted with executive power and as to the laws to 
be passed The other duty, owed to the nation, is that 
of supporting whatever action, legislative or administrative, 
he believes to be best for the national interests. Does 
democratic theory require him to give a vote which his own 
judgment holds to be against those interests ? Is he to be 
the mouthpiece of views he thinks mistaken ? The matter 
is not so simple as U seems. The member may have been 
elected some while ago and conditions may have changed. 
Ministers may have so acted as to weaken the confidence 
his constituents then reposed in them. The question on 
which he has now to vote may be one on which he gave 
as a candidate no pledge, or maybe one which nobody 
foresaw at the time of the election. When his constitu- 
ents chose him, can they have meant that he was not to 
profit by what he has learnt from debates m the legisla- 
ture ? If so, why have debates ^ It may be impossible 
for him to ascertain how the majority of his constituents 
would view the particular question now at issue. He 
may of course consult the local committee, but such a 
committee, being usually more partisan than is the 
majority of his party, will probably tell him to support 
his party leaders, being naturally biassed in their favour 
whatever their conduct. Why should he become the 
slave of a small caucus ? The electors must have meant 
to leave him some discretion, though it is hard to say 
how much. 

It would seem, then, that the only way in which the 
system of the imperative mandate could be worked in 
practice would be to have in each constituency a com- 
mittee constantly instructing the member how to vote, 
and for that purpose summoning a meeting of the party 
electors whenever an important issue arose. The objections 
to this ne^ no stating. The only way in which a member 
could defeW himself from charges of breach of faith to 
his electors would be by his announcing while a candidate 
that he reservM his freedom upon all questions save those 
on which he ga^ a positive and definite pledge. 
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One thing is clear If a representative so dislikes the 
whole policy of his own party as to tv ish to cross over to 
the other, his duty is to resign his seat forthwith This 
IS now the rule m Great Britain So, too, if his opinions 
have so changed as regards one important measure that, 
having been elected to advocate it, he can do so no longer, 
he must resign But where the Executive Ministers hit e 
announced a new policy on a new issue, vs he bound to 
follow them into it because the bulk of their and his party 
supports them in it ? This question arose in England when 
a large majority of the Conservative party adopted a 
Protectionist policy m 1904-5 It arose m 1899 when 
the Government of that day entered on the South 
African W ar One of their supporters, a member of 
high personal character, who had been resident m South 
Africa and knew its condition, disapproved of their 
policy and spoke against it in Parliament The issue was 
a nen one, but his local committee, apparentl) with the 
support of the local maionty, called on him to resign 
Nevertheless he retained his seat till the next genenl 
election and seemed to be generally held justified in 
doing so 

The present tendency in England is to make the 
member more distinctly a delegate than he is in France 
or Italy, where people pass lightlv from one to another 
of the various Liberal and Radical groups,' or than he is 
m America where a straight party vote is exacted only 
on the mam points of the party programme In Switzer- 
land the Constitution declares that he is not to consider 
himself a delegate, and the recent constitution of Esthonia 
enunciates the same view To press hard the doctrine 
that a member is a mere delegate would result (a) in 
deterring men of independent character from entering 
Parliament , (J>) in reducing the value of Parliamentary 
debate , (c) in increasing the control of local party 
committees , and {d) in making a Cabinet even more 
powerful over its followers in Parliament than it now is 

* In Francs howr'er pattyduplae s g J 4mon|tlie Soc a sts who are th« Vv st 
organ lert party 
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V. There remains to be mentioned a more serious 
menace to the healthy action of representative bodies. 

Every party in a legislature is strong not only by its 
numbers but by its unity, f.e. by the freedom from in- 
ternal dissensions which enables it to bring to bear its 
full strength and cast a unanimous vote on every im- 
portant occasion. When a party has a definite programme 
and IS earnest in pushing that programme, it may require 
those whom it approves as candidates to promise to hold 
together in the legislature and vote as one united body. 
They may be content to pledge themselves at their 
election to every item in the formally adopted party pro- 
gramme, and to give their votes accordingly. But as 
that document, like every other document, needs to be 
interpreted and applied to the circumstances of each case 
as it arises, this plan might not always secure unity, for 
members might interpret its terms di/Terently, and cir- 
cumstances might make the particular terms inapplicable. 
Hence some organizations have gone further by requiring 
candidates to undertake that they will, if elected, always 
obey any direction which the majority of the party in the 
legislature, assembled in a secret conclave— -such as is called 
in America a “party caucus” — may pronounce. The 
member who has given such a promise forgoes his 
independence. He^as his chance of influencing his 
colleagues in the'^&nclave, but when a decision has pro- 
ceeded from the majonty of those present and voting, he, 
whether present or absent, wiU be bound, irrespective of 
his own convictions, to obey that decision. 

This method enhances the power of a compact Group 
whether the group be a majority or minority of the 
whole Chamber. If it be a minority, the group are in a 
strong position to deal with the leaders of the majority 
party, for whenever the latter foel doubtful of success m 
a division, owing to differences in their own ranks, the 
group may offer to give its solid support upon certain 
terms favourable to themselves, and may thus extort from 
the other dominant party something the group desires. 
If, on the othVr hand, the group constitute a majority in 
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the Chamber, it is omnipotent '1 he ball is at its feet , 

It can count on passing all its measures, and need not 
trouble to expound or defend proposals in debate except 
for the purpose of saving appearances and putting its 
case before the country It has only to go on voting 
steadily what has been previously determined on in secret, 
umnstructed and unmoved by arguments from any other 
part of the Chamber, because there is no need for listening 
to words which cannot affect its predetermined action 
The Chamber, having ceased to be deliberative, has become 
a mere voting machine, the passive organ of an unseen 
despotism It may have even ceased to express the 
national will, for the majority of a majority party does not 
necessarily represent the view of the majority of the ivhole 
Chamber Assume that whole Chamber to consist of 210 
members 1 10 of whom constitute the ruling Group 
Suppose the majority of that group who decide upon a 
particular course to be 60 against 50 dissentients Add to 
these fifty the hundred other members of the Chamber who 
are also opposed to the course proposed That course will 
be earned by a compact majority of 110 against 100, 
although, if the real opinion of the members were expressed 
by the vote it would be rejected by 150 against 60 If 
we were to try to ascertain the probable will of the people 
on the matter by examining the popular majorities in each 
constituency by which the 60 members whose vote m 
caucus prevailed had been elected, as compared with the 
number of votes cast for the 150 members who dis 
approved, the contrast between the true popular will and 
the decision rendered by those who are supposed to 
represent it in the Assembly might become still more 
evident Yet by this method of subjecting the whole 
Assembly to a bare majonty of a majority the most far- 
reaching and possibly irrevocable decisions might be taken 
This may seem a sorry result for representative 
government to have reached, yet it is a logical and legiti 
mate development of thepnnaple of Majority Party Rule 
and there seems to be no remedy except by invoking the ^ 
nhole people to pass judgment upon Bills by a Referendum 
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The Parliamentary caucus system here described was 
invented by the Irish party in the British House of 
Commons and worked there from 1880 to igi8. In its 
first ten years it proved effective, turning out two Ministries 
in succession after obtaining large concessions from each. 
It has also been practised with success in the legislatures 
of the Australian States and in that of the Federal 
Commonwealth. It has been to some extent adopted 
as regards various subjects by Sorialist parties in the French 
Chamber, and may spread wherever party spirit is strong 
enough to induce men to subordinate their views and 
Wills to the attainment of a few aims they are united 
in desiring. The requisites for its existence are two — 
a definite programme and a fervent party zeal. The 
presence or a strong-willed leader, able by bis hold on 
the party outside the Chamber to maintain discipline 
among his followers trithin it, facilitates its work. 
C. S. Parnell's possession of the advantages mentioned 
counted for much, but the Australian Labour parties have 
won their victories mainly by the loyal cohesion of their 
members and the pressure of the outside Labour organiza- 
tion, to which all are responsible. 

Every one of the defects in, or perversions of, repre- 
sentative government which 1 have enumerated arises 
naturally out of the conditions of political life, and none 
is peculiar to countries Jiving under universal suffrage. In 
particular. Obstruction and the rule of a legislative caucus 
are natural weapons of war, read) to the hand of party 
spirit. No attempt to deal by law with any of these evils 
has a promise of success They can be cured only by 
the action of public opinion, which can show' its dis- 
pleasure at practices that lower the character and utility 
of representative assemblies. But opinion is in most 
Countries £00 much absorbed with the economic and 
social aims t® which Jegislanon should be directed to give 
due attentionUo legislative methods, and the leaders of a 
party are usually too eager fora temporary victory to forgo 
the means, however dangerous for the future, by which 
victory may be i\on. It is not that they are short-sighted : 
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many foresee clearly enough the consequences of then 
acts It IS that m politics most men are prone to sicnficc 
the future interests of the nation to the temporary interests 
of the party or, to give them the benefit of a common 
excuse, to attain by pernicious means a laiulihle eiui 

Though the dignity and moral influence of repre- 
sentative legislatures have been dcciimng they are stilt an 
indispensable part of the machinery of government in 
large democracies, since it is only in compiratively small 
populations that citizens can lie frequently siiminoncil to 
vote by Referendum and Initiative Cllence the quihtyJ 
of a legislature the integrity and capacity of its mcmlicrs,' 
the efficiency of the methods by which it passes laws and 
supervises the conduct of the Executive must toiiiimie to 
be of high significance to a nation s welfare ) The dictum 
of a legal sage m the seventeenth century ‘ I nglind can 
never oe ruined except by a 1‘arhamcnt, ’ is true to day 
of all countries m which the Parliamentary system exists, 
and is^ still able to hold its ground against revolutionary 
forces 
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As men are apt to estimate the merits of a religion by the 
influence it exerts on the conduct of those who profess it, 
so a form of government may be judged by what it does 
for the peace and welfare of the people who live under it. 
In applying this test to democracy, which purports to be a 
“government of the laws and not of men,” we have to 
ask how far its legislative machinery succeeds in making 
good laws, its judicial machinery in providing for their just 
application, its executive machinery in carrying them out 
e/ficientiy and in enforcing respect for them. The Legis- 
lature and the Judiciary have been already considered. It 
remains to examine the Executive or Administrative 

Department. 

As freedom had been won by resistance to arbitrary 
monarchs, the Executive power was long deemed danger- 
ous to freedom, watched with suspicion, and hemmed 
in by legal restraints, but when the power of the people 
had been established by long usage, these suspicions 
vanished, so that now it is only m countries where con- 
stitutional government is not well settled, as is still the 
case in most of the republics of Spanish America and 
in the small kingdoms of South-eastern Europe, that 
the head of 'the Executive, be he President or King, can 
venture to airra at a dictatorship or can, as did the Kings of 
Greece, and. Bo^aria^ betray the natinn. Into a policy u. 
disapproves. ®nly in France docs enough of the old 
apprehension renUin to make the people fear to extend 
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the powers of their President Thus it is unnecessary 
to treat here of the Execuuve as a danger to democracy 
The world asks to-day^ not how far that branch of govern- 
ment hankers after mastery, but how far is it an efficient 
servant, capable and honest ^ 

The Executive Department has been often described 
as the weak point in popular governments In them, 
as compared with oligarchies or autocracies, it is said to 
lack, continuity m policy, promptitude m action, courage 
to enforce its decisions judgment in the selection of 
officials, and the possession of that special knowledge and 
technical skill which administration requires in our day 
To estimate the truth of these allegations let us examine 
such evidence to support or rebut them as is supplied by 
the SIX countries whose governments have been described 
m Part II That examination may be taken under four 
heads — first, the quality of the Ministers, i e the political 
heads of Executive Departments, m the countries aforesaid , 
secondly, the subordinate officials, i e the civil service 
of the nation, which conducts all internal administration , 
thirdly, the departments concerned with national defence, 
army, navy, and air fleet 

A fourth head, the conduct of foreign affairs, pre- 
sents different problems, and to it a separate chapter is 
devoted 

I In all the countries described, except Switzerland, 
the ministerial chiefs of the departments of State are poli- 
ticians, members of a party, entering or quitting office 
as their parties gam or lose power There are always 
among them men of some prominence and generally of 
talent, who have risen cither in the representative assembly 
by the gift of speech or by a service to their party 
which marks them out for promotion Thus every 
ministry, especnlly in ParJiamentar) countries hke France, 
Britain, Canada, Australia and New Zealand, is sure to 
contain four or five, or possibly more, leading figures in 
the ruling party, and they may turn out capable adminis- 
trators But ministerial posts, even important posts, arc 
often conferred upon mediocre men whom the Prime 
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Minister, or (in the United States) the President, finds 
it well to include in his Cabinet for political reasojis of 
various kinds, perhaps because they have influence in some 
particular part of the country or with some particular 
section of opinion. In none of these six countries is 
much regard paid either to special knowledge or to 
aptitude for administraaon, save that in the legal posts 
professional skill and eminence are essentia]. Otherwise 
political considerations come first, though in France it 
has been usual to choose as Minister of War a General, 
and as Minister of Marine an Admiral. Switzerland 
stands by itself as not changing its Ministers, for they are 
elected for five years and almost always re-elected. They 
are selected from politicians who have had legislative ex- 
penence, and are chosen rather in respect of their general 
capacity and the confidence their character Inspires than on 
the score of their special fitness for any particular kind of 
administrative work. 

This method of choice (m the five first-named coun- 
tries) is based on the idea that as the Government is a 
party government kept in office by a party whose policy 
iS that of the majority in the l^islature (or, in the United 
States, that of the party to which the President belongs), 
the departments must be administered on the hnes of this 
policy, and be defended m the legislature (except in the 
United States) by men who are experts in politics if m 
nothing else. The two disadvantages of the system are 
that the Minister may have no special competence, and 
that, however competent, he will, when his party loses 
power, be ejected from the office he has successfully filled ; 
but against these may set the advantage that an able 
incoming Minister can bring in new ideas and help to 
keep his dejisrtmeiit in touch with the movements of 
public opinion\ In France, England, Canada, and Aus- 
tralia there isVhe further merit of securing that there 
shall almost alwrffs be some competent critics in the ranks 
of the Opposition^ On the whole, the system described 
gives good results,\^id would give better if more weight 
were allowed in ci^^stnicting a Cabinet to the qualifi- 
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cations, general or special, of the politicians selected, and 
less to merely political reasons This remark applies 
to England also, where, though family favouritism and 
social influence now count for very little, political con- 
siderations still take precedence of expert knowledge and 
skill 

II In all the six countries described the working staff 
of the departments, t e the administrative Civil Service 
of the country, is outside politics, and posts in it are held 
(except to some extent in the United States) irrespective 
of the transfer ot power from one party to another. 
Partisan influences have, however, their influence on pro- 
motions, especially m the higher grades In all the six 
countries the civil servants are as a chss competent and 
honest, equal to those to be found m any European 
monarchy, and of course incomparably superior to those 
of Tsarist Russia, where corruption flourished like a green 
bay tree from the top to the bottom of the official hier- 
archy Nowhere, however, were they so admirably 
trained as was the German bureaucracy , nowhere was 
so large a proportion of the nation’s ability to be found 
m the nation’s service Democracy has given a better if 
not a more economical administration m France than did 
the monarchies that preceded it, and in Britain a much 
better administration than was that of the oligarchy before 
1832 The British service contains plenty of ability m 
its higher grades, and all grades work, loyally for their 
chiefs, to whatever party the latter belong 

III National defence against attacks from without 
has been well cared for m France and Switzerland If 
much less was done m the United States, that was because 
the risk of war with any powerful State had seemed 
negligible down till 1915 The administrative work of 
the naval and military departments has been everywhere 

aKvi fb.t tbfi. cwist past dw/e, 

malpractices have from time to time occurred m con- 
nection with naval contracts m France and m the United 
States To examine the reproach sometimes levelled at 
democratic Governments of neglecting their armies is not 
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here possible, for it would require an enquiry into the 
circumstances in each several case where neglect has been 
alleged. The wolf does sometimes come unexpected, but 
how often has the cry of “ Wolf” been raised when he was 
nowhere in the neighbourhood * For a nation to be 
unprepared because it has itself no aggressive spirit is 
unwise, but to be so over-prepared as to grow aggressive 
and launch an unJustiBed attack may have a still worse 
ending. 

Among modern democracies France and Swtzerland 
alone impose compulsory military service. In the other 
countries and in Britain the need for it is matter of 
controversy. The United States imposed it when she 
entered the Great War in 19>7. and so did Great Britain 
in 1915 after about three millions of men had volunteered, 
as did New Zealand and Canada also. The Australian 
people, twice consulted by way of Referendum, refused. 
Australia and New Zealand had before 1914, and with 
little opposition, prescribed a certain measure of military 
training in peace-time. On the whole, democracies seem 
at present disposed to peace, but the ancient and mediaeval 
republics were fond of fighting, and the United States, 
to-day the most pacifically mmded among great States, 
was in 1846 and in 1898 drawn into wars which might 
easily have been avoided. 

IV. Now comes a more difficult and controversial 
question, viz. the effect of democracy upon the enforcement 
of the laws and especially on the maintenance of public 
order. Some have ai^ued that governments installed 
by the votes of the multitude will fear to resist and 
suppress manifestations of popular feeling even when 
they pass into violence and rioting. Others have replied 
that no government can so well afford to show firmness 
as one which stands solidly planted on the people’s will. 
Where a monarch or an oligarchy may stumble or halt 
lest it provoke a revolution, men chosen freely by the 
nation may go boldly forward. 

There are facts to support both these contentions. 
Much may depend upon the circumstances of the 
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particular case, much upon the character either of the 
Government in power or of the particular official who is 
charged with the duty of maintaining public order In 
the United States the National Government has almost 
always shown the requisite firmness President Cleve- 
land during the Chicago riots of 1894 quelled an outbreak 
by sending m Federal troops So recently as 1919 the 
action of a Governor of Massachusetts, who had dealt 
energetically with a strike of the Boston police, was, 
when he stood for re-election, endorsed by an enormous 
vote coming from both political parties On the other 
hand, there have been Australian cases m which State 
Governments — usually but not always Labour Govern- 
ments — have shown timidity, leaving it to the action of 
private citizens to preserve order, and to bring a strike to 
an end by themselves undertaking the work of running 
tram-cars or discharging ships’ cargoes which strikers were 
trying to impede ^ In France a Ministry whose head was 
himself m sympathy with Socialist views showed great 
vigour and, aided by public sentiment, saved a dangerous 
strike situation Like energy was shown in a like case 
in Switzerland in 1918, the great bulk of the nation 
approving the energetic action of the Federal Council 
The same may be said of Canada, which has faithfully 
preserved the British traditions which make the vindica- 
tion of the law the first duty of the Executive Strikes 
which pass mto violence are m our own day the most fre- 
quent causes of trouble, and the most difficult to deal with, 
because, although workmen on strike admittedly possess 
the right of endeavouring to induce those whom employers 
are trying to hire m their place not to accept the work 
offered, “ Peaceful Picketing ” is apt to pass mto threats 
or something more than threats, nor is it easy to draw the 
line * 

^ It 13 .cart cuUiW difficult m Anstralu for 4 Labour Govrmmptit which la 
tuleci by a caucus of repiescnutivra pu ged to act tnftthrr anti s largely controlled 
by an outsde labour orgamaatoo, to do all Jt (n gut otherwise feel bound to do to 
prevent str ker' from resorting to vioIeni.e 

® Leniencv to lav. breakers ts by no.meaDs confined to labour unions or radical 
democrats It was observed in England on two recent occasions that the law respecting 
spir t 13 only skin deep once wh^ dnnng tlse South African War attacks by mobs 
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In some of the American State Governments there has 
been laxity on the part of offidals and slackness in action 
by the citizens when summoned to aid in preserving order. 
Lynching prevails extensively in several of the Middle as 
well as in most Southern States, and, though the opinion 
of thoughtful men condemns the practice, some Governors 
or Mayors who have tried to repress it did not receive the 
support they deserved. It is also stated that locally elected 
officials are often remiss in enforcing the payment of taxes, 
and prone to acquiesce in minor breaches of the law lest 
they should incur enmities which would endanger their 
re-eicction.” 

In trying to answer the broad question from which 
this chapter started, whether a democratic Executive can 
be a strong Executive, let us distinguish two different 
senses which the question may bear. An Executive is 
strong against the citizens when the Jaw grants it a wide 
discretionary authority to command them and override 
their individual rights. There is nothing to prevent a 
democracy from vesting any powers over the private 
citizen it pleases m its elected magistrates. This kind of 
strength, strictly limited in English-speaking countries, 
has been allowed to remain not only m Italy, Belgium, 
and Spain, but in France, where the Republican parties, 
though sometimes admitting that individual liberty is 
not duly safeguarded, do not like to part with a power 
they may need for crushing plots directed against the 
Republic. 

But there is another sense in which the strength of an 
Executive is measured by its relation to the other powers 
in the State. The people may make it independent of the 
legislature, choosing it by their own vote, possibly for a 
long term of years. They may enable it to defend itself 
against the legislature by giving it a veto and a sole initia- 


upoa the houses of persons belse^eil to be opposed to that vnr were palliated by 
persons of high official standing, aad agniD when ^«een 1937 and 191* the destruction 
of churches (includiDg the exploomgof s bosnosa ■Westminster Abbey) aod the settiog 
fire to houses by militant suffragette* wete ddeaded of excused by many membett 
of the “most respectable" classes 
« See Vcl 11 Chap XUII , 
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tive jn foreign affairs The United States has gone 
furthest in this direction, and its President, independent of 
Congress for a four years’ term, is the least fettered of 
all Executives m free countries, though his power declines 
in moral authority as that term draws to its end, and 
though the temptation to seek re-election may unduly 
affect his independence Continuity in policy is hard to 
secure where the representative assembly and the Executive 
are liable to be changed by frequently recurring elections 
tMimsters who may be swept out of office by a hostile vote 
of the legislature, or may see the legislature itself pass under 
the control of the party opposed to their own, are often 
deterred from bold action by the fear that it may endanger 
their own position, or may be reversed by their successors 
They are unwilling to propose measures, however salutary, 
that are likely to be unpopular, and tempted to bid for 
support by promising bills whose chief merit is their 
vote-catching equality This sort of instability and dis- 
continuity is the price which must be paid for that con- 
formity to the popular will of the moment which 
democracy implies It is of course more harmful where 
the people itself is inconstant or capricious Such have 
been some democratic peoples, such may be some of those 
that are now starting on their career as independent Statesv^ 
But it so happens that none of the nations we have 
been studying presents this character In all of them 
there often comes a “swing of the pendulum ’ from one 
party to another at a general election, and sometimes the 
change rises mto what Americans call a “ tidal wave ” 
These oscillations are, however, mostly due, not to changes 
of opinion on large principles, but to displeasure with errors 
committed by the Ministry Even the French, supposed 
to be of an excitable temper, are at bottom a conservative 
nation, safely anchored some to one, some to another set 
of ideas and beliefs Nowhere are changes of Ministry so 
frequent as in France , nowhere do they mean so little 
Nevertheless it remains true that the uncertain tenure 
of any particular Ministry both there and m Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand — and this is true of England 
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also — does operate to disturb the course of administration 
as well as legislation. 

The results of this enquiry may be summed up as 
follows •. 

Ministries in democratic countries are no better m 
their composition, so far as ability is concerned, than they 
arc elsetvhere, for political reasons may do as much to 
prevent the selection of the httest men as secret intrigues 
do in monarchies or oligarchies. They are, however, 
more generally honest, being exposed to a more searching 
criticism than other forms of government provide. 

The principle of equality has had the useful result of 
securing free access for all to the permanent Civil Service 
of the S^tate and of restraining the tendency to favouritism ^ 
in promotions. The United States, where patronage was 
most abused, has by degrees fallen into line with other 
democracies, and its Civil Service is correspondingly 
improving. Democratic governments, not being militaristic 
in spirit, are reluctant to vote money for war preparations, 
but when convinced that there is a danger of aggression, 
they rise to the emergency. The Executive m a parlia- 
mentary democracy suffers from its slippery foothold, 
which often prevents it from carrying through those legis- 
lative or administrative schemes of reform the success of 
which depends on their maintenance for a course of ycars.^ 
Uncertainty of tenure deters jt from action, however other- 
wise desirable, that is likely to offend any body of voters 
strong enough to turn the balance against it at an election. 
So, too, Opposition leaders who hope to overthrow and 
replace the holders of power are apt to trim or hedge” 
m order to win the favour of a section that may turn the 
scale in their favour.’ On the other hand, a Ministry can 
usually count upon the support of the great majority of 

‘ Mo one c^n sic in > British Cibiact witbont brinf struck by the amount of time ‘ 
It spends in discussing parliamentary (actsca, and especialJyftow best to counter a hostile 
motion in the House of Commons These thisiga, tmall as they may seem are urgent, 
for the life of the Cabinet may be issvolTCd, so the larger ijuestions of le|islation have to 
stand over, perhaps to be lost for Che aeassod 

’ These phenomena may be atedied la the history of British political parties in 
their dealings with Ireland, especialJy sniee the nse of the Irish Home Rule party m 

1875-8. 
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the people in a war, or at any other grave crisis, and will 
then be quickly invested with exceptional powers Even 
on less serious occasions, a democratic community, be it 
the nation or such a unit as an American State or city, 
will usually rally to a courageous chief who gives it a 
strong lead Politicians fail more often by timidity than 
by rashness 

As regards general domestic administration, demo- 
cracies have nothing to be ashamed of We have found 
the civil servants arc fairly competent m all the six 
democracies examined- — perhaps least so in the United 
States where the results of the Spoils System arc still felt 
— and the average of honesty is higher than it was in the 
less popular governments of the past I hey are doubt- 
less less efficient than was the bureaucracy of Germany 
before 1914, but efficiency was purchased at a price which 
free peoples cannot afford to pay 
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CHAPTER LXI 


DEMOCRACY AND FOREIGN POLICY ' 

Statesmen, political philosophers, and historians have 
been wont to regard the conduct of foreign relations as - 
the reproach of democratic government. The manage-' 
ment of international relations needs— -so they insist— 
knowledge, consistency, and secrecy, whereas democracies 
are ignorant and inconstant, being moreover obliged, by 
the law of their being, to discuss in public matters unfit 
to be disclosed. That this has been perceived by the 
people themselves appears from the fact that modern 
legislatures have left this department to officials, because 
it was felt that in this one department democracies cannot 
safely be democratic. 

Per contra^ popular leaders in some countries have, 
with an increasing volume of support, denounced Foreign 
Ofiices as having erred both in aims and in methods- 
They allege that the diplomacy of European States is 
condemned by the suspicion which it has constantly 
engendered and that the brand of failure is stamped 
upon it by the frequent recurrence of war, the evil which 
diplomacy was created to prevent. 

These views, apparently opposite, are not incompatible. 

‘ Tiiia chapter, composed before the Ammice of November iqiS, hae been left 
unmodified (save by Che addittoo of the laat feoRnee), because the time has not come 
either to draw a moral as Co what is called “secret diplomacy ” from the negotiations 
of 1919-201 or to commeoc fttdjio a treatise such as this on the recent action of 
Governments ana peoples in their attempts to restore peace and order in the world , not 
to add that the extraordinary evenia of the four preceding years had so disturbed the 
balance ank normal working of meo’a minds aa to make it unsafe to treat many things 
that have h^peoed as supplying a basis for general conclusions. 
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Oligarchies, and the small official class which m many 
democracies has had the handling of foreign affairs, may 
have managed them lU, and yet it may be that the whole 
people will manage them no better The fault may he in 
the conditions of the matter itself and in those tendencies 
of human nature which no form of government can over- 
come What we want to know is not whether oligarchic 
and secret methods have failed — that may be admitted — 
but whether democratic and open-air methods will succeed 
any better What light does history throw on the 
question ^ 

Here at starting let a distinction be drawn between 
Ends and Means m the sphere of foreign policy a 
distinction which, though it exists in all branches of 
administration, is less significant in the domestic branches, 
because m them Ends, if not assumed as generally recog- 
nized, are and must be determined by the people through 
their representatives Justice, the maintenance of public 
order, economy in expenditure are understood to be aims 
m every department, while the particular objects for which 
money is to be spent and the modes of raising it are pre- 
scribed by statute But the relations of States to one 
another, varying from day to day as the circumstances which 
govern them vary, cannot be handled by large assemblies 
in a large country, but must be determined by adminis- 
trators who are incessantly watching the foreign sky 
Modern legislatures accordingly, though they sometimes 
pass resolutions indicating a course to be followed, or 
condemning a course which has been followed, by a 
Ministry, have recognized that in foreign affairs the choice 
of Means must belong to a small body of experts, and 
have accordingly left to these persons all details, and the 
methods which diplomacy must employ m particular 
cases, allowing them a wide, possibly a too wide, dis- 
cretion 

But while Foreign Offices and diplomatic envoys may be 
the proper persons to choose and apply Means, the general 
principles which should guide and the spirit which should 
inspire a nation’s foreign policy are a different matter, too 
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wide in scope, too grave in consequences, to be determined 
by any authority lower than that of the people. There 
may be a divergence of opinion on these principles, i.e. on 
the Ends to be pursued, between the People of a country 
and those of their servants to whom the daily conduct 
of foreign affairs has been left, and it may be that the 
latter do not obey the real wishes of the people but seek 
Ends and apply principles which the people, if consulted, 
would disapprove To this distinction as affecting con- 
clusions regarding the range of popular action I shall 
presently return. 

About one aim there can be no divergence. The State 
must preserve its independence. It must be safe from 
attack, able to secure fair opportunities for its citiiens 
to trade and to travel abroad unmolested ; and these 
legitimate aims can be pursued in a spirit of justice and 
friendliness to other States. All States, however, what- 
ever their form of government, have pursued other aims 
also, and pursued them m a way frequently at variance with 
justice and honour. They have attacked other States on 
trivial pretexts, have sought to acquire territory, to fill 
their own treasury, or enrich some of their own citizens, 
at the expense of their neighbours, have placed their State 
power at the service of men who pleaded that while 
enriching themselves they were benefiting the country by 
bringing money into it. Most States have, in pursuing 
these objects, been a law unto themselves. When strong, 
they have abused their strength, justifying ail means by 
the plea of State advantage. They have disregarded good 
faith from the days when democratic Athens wantonly 
attacked the isle of Melos, killing and enslaving its in- 
habitants, down to the days of Louis XI. and Caesar Borgia, 
and from the days of Borgia's contemporary Machiavelli 
down to those of Frederick the Second of Prussia, who 
began his literary career mth a book designed to refute the 
maxims of the Florentine statesman. Though m con- 
sidering how popular governments have succeeded in 
the sphere of foreign policy, regard must be had to the 
moral quality of that policy both in Ends and in Means, 
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the moral aspect may be m the first instance reserved, 
and the enquiry may go only to the question whether a 
democracy is m that sphere more or less efficient chan 
other forms of government Supposing “success to 
mean the maximum of power a State can attain in the 
world arena, what kind of government will best attain 
iti* "We can thereafter return to the moral side and 
enquire what sort of government will be most likely 
to observe justice and good faith, doing its duty by its 
neighbour States as a good citizen does his duty by his 
fellows 

Does Ignorance forbid success to a democracy ? Let 
us hear the case which professional diplomatists make 

A monarch is free to select his ministers and am- 
bassadors from among the best informed and most skilful 
of his subjects, and m an oligarchy the mind of the ruling 
class busies itself with foreign relations, and knoivs which 
of Its members understand and are fitted to handle them 
The multitude has not the same advantage It is ill 
qualified to judge this kind of capacity usually choosing 
Its ministers by their powers of speech If instead of 
leaving foreign affairs to skilled men it attempts to direct 
them either by its own voles, as did the Greek cities, or 
by instructing those who represent it m the legislature, 
how IS It to acquire the requisite knowledge ? Few of 
the voters know more than the roost elementary facts 
regarding the conditions and the policy of foreign 
countries, and to appreciate the significance of these 
facts there is needed some acquaintance with the history 
of the countries and the characters of the leading men 
Not much of that acquaintance can be expected even 
from the legislature One of the strongest arguments 
for democratic government is that the masses of the 
people, whatever else they may not know, do know where 
the shoe pinches and are b«t entitled to specify the 
retbrms they neeu' fn tbreign afiairs tfus argument 
does not apply for they lie out of the normal citizen’s 
range All he can do at an election is to convey by 
his vote his view of general principles, and, m the case 
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of a conflict between two forced, nations, to indicate his 
sympathies. 

If the masses of the people have been inconstant in 
their views of foreign relations, this is due to their ignor- 
ance, which disables them from following intelligently 
the course of events abroad, so that their interest in these 
is quickened only at intervals, and when that happens 
the want of knowledge of what has preceded makes a 
sound judgment unlikely. They are at the mercy of their 
party leaders or of the press, guides not trustworthy, 
because the politicians will be influenced by the wish to 
make poUtical c.tpttal out of any successes scored or errors 
committed by a Ministry, while the newspapers may play up 
to and exaggerate the prevailing sentiment of the moment, 
claiming everything for their own country, misrepresent- 
ing and disparaging the foreign antagonist. Consistency 
cannot be expected from a popular government which acts 
under a succession of impulses, giving no steady attention 
to that department m which continuity of policy is most 
needed. 

Secrecy in the conduct of diplomacy is vital in a world 
where each great nation is suspicious of its neighbours 
and obliged by its fears to try to discover their plans 
while concealing its own. Suppose the ministry of a 
country to have ascertained privately that a foreign Power 
meditates an attack upon it or is forming a combination 
against it, or suppose it to be itself negotiating a treaty of 
alliance for protection against such a combination. How 
can it proclaim either the intentions of the suspected 
Power or its own counter-schemes without precipitating 
a rupture or frustrating its own plans ? A minister 
too honourable to deceive the legislature may feel himself 
debarred from telling it the facts, some of which may 
have been communicated under the seal of confidence. It 
is all very well to say that an open and straightforward 
policy best befits a free and high-minded people. But if 
such a people should stand alone in a naughty world, it 
will have to suffer for its virtues. As a democracy cannot 
do business secretly, it must therefore leave much, and 
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perhaps much of grave import, to its ministers Herein 
the superiority for foreign affairs of a monarchy or an 
oligarchy is most evident * 

There is force m these considerations, yet a 
monarchy m which the Sovereign may be either a fool, 
or the victim of his passions, or the plaything of his 
favourites, may succeed no better than a democracy 
An oligarchy is better qualified, for m it power rests with 
a few trained and highly educated men who keep a 
watchfuT outlook on neighbouring states The Roman 
Senate, m which these matters were controlled by leaders 
less numerous than a modern Cabinet, showed singular 
tenacity and (m its best days) singular judgment m 
directing the foreign relations of the Republic And the 
same may be said of the ruling Council at Venice, who 
down to the eighteenth century were found able to keep 
secrets, and who proceeded upon well-settled lines, exempt 
from the caprices which an absolute sovereign is prone 
to indulge 

To test the capacity of a popular government m this 
branch of its action, let us see how far such governments 
have shown wisdom m following sound aims and have 
succeeded in applying the means needed to attain them 
Of the SIX countries examined, three— Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand — had no foreign policy of their own, but 
adopted, while more or less influencing, that of Great 
Britain, so we must consider the policy of Britain along 
with those of France, Switzerland, and the United States 
The case of France is peculiar in this respect, that 
the general lines of its policy have during the whole life 
of the Third Republic (1871-1920) been determined 
by its position towards Germany, the one enemy from 
whom hostility was always to be feared, and from whom 
It was hoped to recover territory lost in war This 

' Tfioujh letrecv q d plomscvi* ocou ODally nnawiilsble, it has ns p«)l« TJitre 

adm tted to have heco impmdont and has been condemned by its results and wh ch 
would not have been made bad it been possble for pubic opinion to have been 
consulted and obtained regard ng it Pnbl c ty tiuj cause ome losses but mav avert 
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fact coloured all France’s foreign relatjons, forcing her 
to husband her strength and to seek for allies. As all 
parties felt ahke on this supreme issue, all were agreed 
in keeping it out of party controversy. The incessant 
changes of Ministries scarcely affected the continuity of 
policy. Democracy was on its good behaviour ; fickleness 
as well as partisanship was held in check. Some friction 
arose between Ministers and Committees of the legislature, 
yet secrets were generally kept and the people acquiesced 
in a silence felt to be necessary. It goes withoilt saying 
that errors were now and then committed, but these 
taken all together were less grave than the two which 
marked the later part of Louis Napoleon’s reign — 
the expedition to Mexico and the war with Prussia. 
And, as the result has shown, they were incompar- 
ably less than those which brought rum ou the three 
great monarchies which entrusted their foreign relations 
to militaristic bureaucracies — Germany, Austria, and 
Russia. 

Switzerland’s foreign policy has long been prescribed 
by the obligation to preserve a strict neutrality. Lying 
between four great militiwy Powers, she, while maintaining 
her own dignity, strove neither to offend nor to seem 
partial to any or them. All this has been done successfully 
by the Federal Council (a Cabinet of seven), always in the 
closest touch with the small legislature. The suggestion 
made that treaties should be submitted to a Referendum 


has not received much support, though it would be con- 
sistent with the wide application given to the principle of 
the Popular Vote on all matters of importance.’ Questions 
of foreign policy are seldom entangled with domestic 
issues, and rarely excite internal differences, just because 
the safety and independence of his countrj* is the first care 
of every good Swiss Particular steps might be blamed,* 
but one can scarcely imagine the Federal Council taking 

* See above, Vol.\.Ch^p XXIX.,and ef the book of M. f.iaiaxi Georg, Lt 
CintrtU Ju fitifU nr la^hiipr extcriaxre (Geneva, 1916). Tbe goesticn of SwiKet- 
land a entranee loCo the Ueagoe of Natioiu vru aubinitced to and affirmed b/ a popular 


rnropean War of 19 14-19 iS 
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a course which, so far as pnnaple went, public opinion 
would disapprove 

Of all the Great Powers, the United States is that which 
had, till recent years, the fewest foreign questions to deal 
with Standing apart in its own hemisphere, and with no 
State of that hemisphere approaching it in resources for war, 
it had little to do except with Spam so long as Spam held 
Cuba, with Mexico and with Great Britain The people 
have cared little and known less about foreign affairs, 
except when their national pnde was touched, or when 
their one favourite principle of policy, the exclusion of 
European interference from the New World, might seem 
to be affected In either of these contingencies public 
opinion, soon worked up by an alert press speaks out quick 
and loud In this sense, therefore, public opinion con- 
trolled the conduct of foreign aflairs whenever it cared to do 
so At other times it has left them, unnoticed or unheeded, 
to the Executive and to the Senate The Constitution 
associated that branch of Congress with the President, 
because, since neither he nor his Ministers can be ejected 
from office during his four years term, it was deemed 
unsafe to let him have sole control The President has 
a Secretary of State to advise him, who is sometimes a 
man of first-rate gifts, but more frequently only a 
politician selected because of his party standing, and 
possessing little knowledge of world afeirs The staff 
of the office has been small, and too frequently changed 
The Senate has been mainly guided by its Foreign 
Relations Committee, a fluctuating body, usually con- 
taining a few able men among others who know little 
of anything outside their own country, and may regard 
the mte'-ests of their own State rather than those of 
the Un jn Jealous of its powers, and often impelled by 
party motives the Senate has frequently checked the 
President s action, sometimes with unfortunate results * 
It can debate with closed doors, "but this does not ensure 
secrecy 

The President, however, who is alwa)s anxious to 

^ See on th $ Bob^ect M W R Thayer t Life of ythn Ujy 
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lead or to follow public opinion, and the Senate which 
is scarcely less so, concern us JeM than public opinion 
itself. As Its rule is in the United States more complete 
than elsewhere, it furnishes the best index to the tendendes 
and capacities of a democracy. 

The Republic has been engaged in three wars rnthin 
the last hundred years. That against Meidco in 1846 
was the work of the slave-holding party which then con- 
trolled the Executive and the Senate, and whose leaders 
broi^ht it on for the sake of creating Slave States and 
strengthening the gnp of slavery on the Union. It was 
widely disapproved by pubhc opinion, especially in the 
northern States, but the acquisition, by the treaty which 
closed it, of vast and nch terntorics on the Pacific Gjast 
did much to silence the voice of criticism. 

The war against Sp^n in 1898 might probably have 
been avoided, for Spam had been driven to the verge of 
consenting to withdraw from Cuba when the breach came. 
But the nation, already weaned by the incessant troubles to 
which Spanish xnisgovernment had given nse during many 
years, had been tnfizmed by the highly coloured accounts 
which the newspapers published of the severities practised 
on the insurgents by Spanish generals, and the President, 
though inclined to continue negotiations, is believed to 
have been forced into war by the leaders of his own party, 
who did not wish their opponents to have the credit of 
compelling a declaration. In obtaining, by the peace 
which followed a short campaign, the cession to the 
United States of Puerto Rico and the Philippine Islands, 
the President believed that he was carrying out the wishes 
of the people. This may have been so, for they were 
flushed with victory, and were moved not merely by the 
feeling that victory ought to bring some tangible gain, 
but also by a sort of philanthropic sentiment which was 
unwilling tA hand back the conquered territories to Spanish 
maladministration. This <rar, therefore, though it shows 
that a popular government may yield to excitement and 
gratify its ambition for enlarged territory, cannot be 
deemed a casepf mere aggression for the sake of conquest. 
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The war of 1917 against Germany and Austria is too 
fresh m our memories to need comment There was 
certainly nothing selfish or aggressive m the spirit that 
prompted America’s entrance into it The sinking of the 
Lusitania and other passenger vessels supplied a definite 
casus belli , the mind of the nation had been stirred to its 
depths by the sense that for-reaching moral issues were 
involved 

Not wars only, but also the general diplomatic relations 
of the United States with its neighbours to the North and 
South deserve to be considered More than once, serious 
differences arose as to the frontier line between the 
Republic and Canada One in which the State of Maine 
was concerned was amicably settled in 1842, after long 
negotiations Another relating to the far North-West, 
where Oregon was m dispute between Britain and America, 
was, after bringing the nations to the edge of a conflict, 
adjusted by a compromise in 1845 Another gust of feel- 
ing which swept over the country m December 1895, 
roused by boundary questions between Great Britain and 
Venezuela, subsided as quickly as it had arisen, when the 
British government made a conciliatory answer to the 
American Note A fourth controversy, which had lasted 
ever since 1783, regarding the rights of fishing m the 
North Atlantic, was referred to arbitration and disposed 
of m 1910 by a decision which both sides accepted gladly. 
By an exchange of notes in 1817 it had been agreed that 
only a very few armed vessels, just sufficient for police 
purposes, should be maintained by each country on the 
Great Lakes This agreement has been faithfully observed 
ever since, and along a boundarj of three thousand miles 
by land and water the reliance placed by each on the good 
faith and good will of the other has made military and 
naval preparations and defences needless The example 
thus set to the world is creditable to the two peoples alike 
When in 1912 the long dictatorship of Porfino Diaz 
vanished like melting snow, Mexico relapsed into anarchy 
The property and lives of American citizens were frequently 
endangered Some murders and many robberies were 
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perpetrated by rebel bands which the nominal rulers at 
the capital could not suppress. Had the government 
of the United States wished to make these outrages a 
ground for occupying Mexican territory, it could have 
found justification for doing so. But the public opinion 
of the American people steadily resisted all temptations, 
perceiving that annexation would involve either rule over 
the Mexicans as a subject race, or their incorporation 
with the United States as full citizens. As both of these 
courses were equally fraught with danger, they determined 
to leave Mexico alone. A like disinterestedness had been 
shown in the case of Cuba, from which they had withdrawn 
their troops once (m 1903) after expelling Spam, and again 
a few years later when troubles m the island had com- 
pelled a second occupation AH these cases give evidence 
not only of the authority which popular opinion exerts over 
the mam lines of foreign policy, but also of the growth in 
it of a spirit of good sense and self-restraint such as was 
not always seen in earlier years. The nation, w'hen it came 
to full manhood, laid aside the spirit of self-assertion 
and the desire for conquest, and gave proof of a sincere 
desire to apply methods of arbitration and show its respect 
for the rights of other nations. An instance of this was 
furnished when in 1914 Congress, at the instance of the 
President and at the bidding of public opinion, repealed an 
Act by which it had in 1912 hastily asserted a particular 
power over the use of the Panama Canal, which the people, 
after the matter had been fully discussed, convinced them- 
selves that they had disclaimed by the treaty with Great 
Britain of 1901. With this higher sense of justice there 
has also come a stronger aversion to war. No great people 
in the world is equally pervaded by the wish to see peace 
maintained everywhere over the world. 

Ill Great Britain, the only other country which can be 
profitably referred to in this connection, the first long step 
towards democracy was taken in 1832, a second in 1868, a 
•third in 1885. From 1848 onwards the opinion of the 
masses of the people, as distinct from that of the richer or 
more educated classes, became a factor to be reckoned with 
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in foreign policy, though the conduct of diplomatic relations 
was left, and has indeed been left ttU now, in the hands of the 
Ministry of the day During two years of revolution on 
the Continent (1848-1850) the sympathies of the masses 
were mth the Italian, German, Hungarian and Polish re- 
volutionary parties, but this was largely true of educated 
Englishmen generally, especially in respect of Italy, where 
tyranny had been most repulsive Regarding the Crimean 
War no great difference showed itself between the govern- 
ing class and the bulk of the people Had the latter 
realaed the detestable character of Turkish government 
and the hopelessness of reforming it, there would probably 
have been a stronger opposition to a resort to arms than 
Cobden and Bright succeeded in arousing But the 
general hatred of Russian autocracy, personified m the 
&ar Nicholas I , made even the Radicals think that a 
war against him must be a righteous war In 1857 the 
action m China of a British ofhcial led to hostilities, and 
roused a sudden and sharp controversy The House 
of Commons condemned the Governor s conduct The 
Ministry which defended him dissolved Parliament and 
secured a majority m the new House, the electors 
apparently considering that the high-handed behaviour of 
the Chinese justified the extreme steps taken by the 
Governor The '‘insult to the flag ’ argument was 
largely used, and proved effective Britain did not 
interfere in the two wars which secured the liberation 
of Italy (1859 and l866), but popular sympathy was 
m both cases given to the Italian cause When Garibaldi 
visited London in 1S64 he received a welcome more 
enthusiastic than had ever before been given to any foreign 
hero 

The American Civil War of 1861 1865 was the first 
occasion on which a marked divergence between the 
sentiment of the masses and that of the so-called “ classes ” 
disclosed Itself “ Society,” t e the large majority of the 
rich and many among the professional classes, sided with 
the Southern States, while nearly the whole of the work- 
ing class and at least half of the middle class, together 
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with many men of intellectual distinction, especially in 
the Universities, stood for the Northern. Feeling was 
bitter, and the partisans of each side held numerous meet- 
ings, but it was remarked that whereas the meetings 
which were called by the friends of the North were open 
to the general public, admission to those summoned to 
advocate the cause of the Seceding States was confined to 
the holders of tickets, because it was feared that in an 
open meeting resolutions of sympathy with the South 
could not be earned. These and other evidences, show- 
ing that the great bulk of the nation favoured the cause 
of the North as being the cause of human freedom, as soon 
as President Lincoln’s Proclamation had made it clear that 
slavery would disappear, confirmed the Cabinet in its 
refusal to accede to Louis Napoleon’s suggestion that 
England and France should join in recognizing the 
Seceding States as independent. 

In 1876 a question of foreign policy emerged which 
revealed an even more pronounced opposition between 
the opinion of the masses and that of the classes. The 
Turkish Government, fearing a Bulganan insurrection, 
perpetrated a horrible massacre, attended with revolting 
cruelties. When this became known in Russia, the Czar 
Alexander 11 . summoned the Sultan to introduce certain 
reforms, and on his refusal proceeded to declare war. 
Lord Beaconsfield, who was then at the head of the 
British Government, did not conceal his sympathy with 
the Turks, and would probably have carried Britain into 
a war against Russia to defend them had not an agitation 
in the country, which had been shocked by the news of 
the massacre, deterred his Cabinet from that course. 
When in 1878 the Russian armies had approached 
Constantinople and compelled the Turks to sign a peace 
largely reducing their temtones, Britain was again 
brought by the Prime Mimscer to the verge of a war on 
their behalf, and % feesh popular agitation arose wbicK 
lasted until the signature of the Treaty of Berlin. 
Through the angry political stnfe of these years the majority 
of the richer and more «lucated classes approved the 
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Ministerial policy, while the anti-Turkish cause found its 
support among the masses The line of political dis- 
tinction did not coincide with that of class, for there 
were crowds which acckimed the Prime Minister, and 
there were men of wealth and men of intellectual eminence 
who denounced both him and the Turks Still, the 
antagonism between the view of the multitude and that 
of what IS called " Society” was well marked both m this 
momentous struggle and m that which followed over the 
Afghan War of 1878-1879, the moral issues arising m 
which were essentially the same as those which had been 
fought over from 1876 to 1878 This was not fully seen 
till the election of 1880, when the great majority recorded 
against Lord Beaconsheld showed how widely his policy 
had been disapproved by the voters It was the first 
election since that of 1857 which had turned upon matters 
of foreign policy 

A like division of opinion reappeared m the years 
1899 to 1901, during which a Ministry, which had 
become involved m a war against the two South African 
republics, met with opposition from a comparatively small 
section of the wealthier class and a much larger section of 
the professional and middle and working classes How far 
the sweeping defeat of that Ministry at the general election 
of 1905 was due to its South African policy cannot be 
determined, for other questions also were before the voters 
This IS not the place to discuss the merits of these 
three great issues which in 1861 to 1865, in 1876 to 1880, 
and in 1899 to 1901 so sharply divided the British 
people But if we may take the prevalent opinion of 
the nation to-day (1920) as a final judgment, te as 
being likely to be the judgment of posterity, it is in- 
teresting to note that in three cases the “classes” 
would appear to have been less wise than the “ masses ” 
Everybody now admits that it was a gain for the world 
that m the American Cml War the Northern States 
prevailed and slavery vanished Nearly everybody now 
admits that Lord Beaconsfields Eastern policy has been 
condemned by its failure, for while the Turks continued 
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to eo from bad to ivorse, the reduction of thdr power 
which he tried to arrest m 1878 has been subsequently 
found inevitable. There is 3 less complete agreement 
regarding the South African War, but the majonty of 
Englishmen seem now to regard that war as a blunder, 
whfch would have led at the outbreak of the Great War m 
10 14 to the separation of South Africa from Great Bntaui 
had ii not been for the dection of 1905, one result of 
which was to bring about the restoration of self- 
government under the British flag to the Orange Free 
State and the Transvaal as parts of the Union of South 


Atrica. , 

It may seem strange that in all these cases the richer 
and more educated classes should have erred, while the 
poorer have been shown by the event to have judged 
more wisely The causes are explicable, but to explain 
them and cite parallel phenomena from o^^her countries 
would require a digression into history for which there is 
no room here. Summing up the results of this examina- 
tion of the foreign policy followed by three great demo- 
cratic countries during the last fifty years, we find that the 
case of France proves that it was possible for a democracy 
Co follow a consistent policy, the conduct of the details 
whereof was left m the hands of successive adminis- 
trations, and safely left because the nation was sub- 
stantially agreed as to the general lines,.to he followed. 
The case of the United States proves that public opinion, 
which js there omnipotent, is generally right in its aims, 
and has tended to become wiser and more moderate with 
the march of the years. The case of Britain shows that 
the opinion of the bulk of the nation was more frequently 
approved by results than was the attitude of the compara- 
tively small class in whose hands the conduct of affairs 
had been usually left. Declarations of the will of the 
masses delivered at general dections told for good. 

There is anothe* way also of reaching a conclusion 
as to the competcnci • of democracies m this branch of 
government. Set the ^solts inland for the three countries 
examined side bv side with those attained in and for , 
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three other great countnes in which no popular clamour 
disturbed the Olympian heights where sat the monarch and 
his group of military and civil advisers, controlling foreign 
policy as respects both ends and means In Russia, m 
Austria-Hungary, and in Germany the Emperors and 
their respective advisers were able to pursue their ends 
with a steady pertinacity from month to month and year 
to year No popular sentiment, no parliamentary opposi- 
tion, made much difference to them and in Germany 
they were usually able to guide popular sentiment In 
choosing their means considerations of morality were in 
none of these countries, allowed to prevent a resort to any 
means that seemed to promise success Compare the 
situation in which Russia found herself m 1917, when 
the autocracy crashed to its fall, and the situations in 
which, Austria and Germany found themselves in October 
1918, with those in which that momentous year found the 
three free countnes The temptations and snares which 
surround and pervert diplomatic aims and methods m States 
ruled by oligarchies or despots often differ from the 
temptations of which popular governments have to beware 
But they proved m these cases, and in many others, 
to have been more dangerous 

In these last few pages Ends rather than Means have 
been considered, though it is hard to draw a distinction, 
for most Ends are Means to a laiger End , and the facts 
examined seem to show that in determining Ends the 
voice of the people must have authority But what is to 
be said as to the details of diplomacy in which, assuming the 
mam ends to be determined by the people, a wide choice 
of means remains ope'n ? It has been deemed impossible 
for the people to know either which means are best suited 
to the purpose aimed at or, if the people is kept informed 
of them, to apply those means successfully, for in our 
days what is told to any people is,told to the whole 
world So long as each nation sives to secure some 
gains for Itself as against other 1 a by anticipating its 
rivals m enterprises, or by Yorming profitable alliances, or 
■'otherwise driving bargains for its own benefit, those who 
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manage the nation’s business cannot disclose their action 
without damaging then- chances of success. Hence 
even the countries that have gone furthest in recogniz- 
ing popular control have left a wide discretion in the 
hands of their Ministers or envoys and have set bounds to 
the curiosity of parliamentary representatives. Must this 
continue^ If it does continue, what security have the 
people against unwise action or the adoption of dis- 
honourable methods f 

One expedient used to overcome this difEcuIty has 
been that of a committee of the legislature which can 
receive confidential communications from a Minister 
and can bind its members to keep them secret. This is 
done in the United States, where the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate, though it cannot dictate to the 
President (or his Secretary of State), can through its 
power of inducing the Senate to refuse assent to a treaty 
exercise a constant and potent influence. So also in 
France each Chamber has a Commission for foreign affairs. 
In both countries declarations of war must proceed from 
the legislature. The committee plan has its defects. No 
secret known to more than three men remains for 
long a secret ; and a Minister can, if he likes, go a long 
way towards committing his country before he tells the 
committee what he is doing, taking of course the chance 
that he may be disavowed. Sometimes, moreover, action 
cannot await the approval of a committee, for to be effective 
It must be immediate. 

The voices which in European countries demand He 
abolition of secret diplomacy and the control by tie 
people of all foreign relations appeal to an incontestable 
principle, because a nation has every right to deliver its 
opinion on matters of such supreme importance as the 
issues of peace and war. The difficulty lies in applying 
a sound principle to the fects as they have hitherto 
stood in Europe. If publicity in the conduct of negotia- 
tions is to be required, and the mind of the people 
to be expressed before any commitment is made by its 
Ministers, there must be a renunciation of such advantages 
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as have been heretofore obtamed by international com- 
binations or bargains secretly made with other nations 
If, on the other hand, these advantages are to be sought, 
secrecy must be permuted and discretion granted to 
Ministers The risk that secrecy and discretion will be 
abused will be gradually lessened the more public opinion 
becomes better instructed on foreign affairs, and the more 
that legislatures learn to give unremitting attention to 
foreign policy In England as well as m America fev/ 
are the representatives who possess the knowledge needed, 
or take the trouble to acquire it It is this, as well as 
party spirit, which has led Parliamentary majorities to 
endeavour to support their party chiefs, even when it 
was beginning to be seen that public opinion was turning 
against them If Ministries were to become more and 
more anxious to keep as close a touch with the feeling 
of the nation in foreign as they seek to do in domestic 
affairs, the risk that any nation will be irrevocably 
entangled m a pernicious course would dimmish So too 
if there should be hereafter less of a desire to get the 
better of other nations in acquiring territory or conces- 
sions abroad, if a less grasping and selfish spirit should rule 
foreign policy, fewer occasions will arise m which secret 
agreements will be needed The thing now most needed 
by the people and its representatives is more knowledge 
of the facts of the outside world with a more sympathetic 
comprehension of the minds of other peoples The first 
step to this is a fuller acquaintance with the history, the 
er-nomic and social conditions and the characters of other 
p oples 

The conclusions to which the considerations here set 
forth point to are the following 

In a democracy the People are entitled to determine 
the Ends or general aims of foreign policy 

History shows that they do this at least as wisely as 
monarchs or oligarchies, or the small groups to whom, in 
democratic countries, the conduct of foreign relations has 
been left, and that they have evinced more respect for 
moral principles 
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The Means to be used for attaining the Ends sought 
cannot be adequately dcteniimed by legislatures so long 
as international relations continue to be what they have 
heretofore been, because secrecy is sometimes, and expert 
knowledge is always required. 

Nevertheless some improvement on the present system 
is needed, and the experiment of a Committee deserves to 
be tried. 

Whatever faults modern democracies may have com- 
mitted in this field of administration, the faults chargeable 
on monarchs and oligarchies have been less pardonable 
and more harmful to the peace and progress of mankind. 

If the recently created League of Nations is tosucceed in 
averting wars by securing the amicable settlement of inter- 
national disputes, it must have the constant sympathy and 
support of the peoples of the states which are its members. 
That this support should be effectively and wisely given, 
the peoples must give more attention to foreign affairs 
and come to know more of them. Ignorance is the great 
obstacle 



CHAPTER LXII 

THE JUDICIARY 

'There is no better test of the exceHence of a government 
than the efficiency of its judicial system, for nothing 
more nearlj touches the welfare and security of the 
average citizen than his sense that he can rely on the 
certain and prompt administration of justice'^ Law 
holds the community together Law is respected and 
supported when it is trusted as the shield of innocence 
and the impartial guardian of every private civil right 
Law sets for all a moral standard which helps to maintain 
a like standard in the breast of each individual 'feut if 
the law be dishonestly administered, the salt has lost its 
savour , if it be weakly or fitfully enforced, the guarantees 
of order fail, for it is more by the certainty than by the 
seventy of punishment that offences are repressed If 
the lamp of justice goes out in darkness, how great is 
that darkness ^ 

In all countries cases, sometimes civil, but more 
frequently criminal, arise which involve political issues 
and excite party feeling It is then that the courage 
and uprightness of the judges become supremely valu 
able to the nation, commanding respect for the exposition 
of the law which they have to deliver But in those 
countries that live under a Rigid Constitution which, 
while reserving ultimate control to the people, has 
established various authorities and defined the powers 
of each, the Courts have another relation to politics, and 
take their place side by side with the Executive and 

4*1 
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the Legislature as a co-ordinate department of govern- 
ment. When questions anse as to the limits of the 
powers of the Executive or of the Legislature, or — in 
a Federation — as to the limits of the respective powers 
of the Central or National and those of the State Govern- 
ment, it IS by a Court of Law that the true meaning of 
the Constitution, as the fundamental and supreme law, 
ought to be determined, because it is the rightful and 
authorixed interpreter of what the people intended to 
declare when they were enacting a fundamental instru- 
ment.^ This function of Interpretation calls for high 
legal ability, because each decision given becomes a 
precedent determining for the future the respective 
powers of the several branches of government, their 
relations to one another and to the individual citizen. 

Capacity and leacmog, honesty and independence, 
being the merits needed in a judge, how can these be 
secured ^ Three things have to be considered : the 
inducements offered to men possessing these merits to 
accept the post, the methods of selecting and appointing 
persons found to possess them, and the guarantees for 
the independence of the judges when appointed. The 
inducements ate thtee •. salary, permanence in office, and 
social status, this last being largely a consequence of the 
other two. The modes of choice tried have been three ; 
Nomination by the head of the Executive, Election by 
the Legislature, Election by the Citizens generally at the 
polls. The differences in the practice of the free govern- 
ments examined in Part II. yield instructive results. 

In France the salaries of the higher judges are low 
compared to the stj'le of living which a judge is expected 
to maintain, but as the posirion is permanent and carries 
social consideration, men of approved abilities and solid 
learning are glad to have it. The highest Court of 

‘ See u to tbs VoL 1 . pp S9-91. The new constitution of Germany appears to 
leaee to the Soptemt Co'.Tt the ierntm of l^al ^ut'tjooa snsui? betw«ii the Ueiri 
(the Federation} aixl the States within it, but not the decision of the qnesCion whether 
a law in/nnrci the Coostifutioil The Coostitotion of Ceecho-Mot-akia proviJes 
(J tot) that “judges 10 passing npoa a legal qaestioa may examine the Tahdity of an 
Ordinance 5 as to a Law they may eoiiaire smly whether it was duly promulgated ’’ 
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Appe-^l enjO)S great respect, and so do the chief judges 
in the great cities All are selected by the Executive 
Although party influences may sometimes affect the 
choice, the normally lifelong tenure of the office has 
practically secured judicial independence Once, how- 
ever (m 1 879-83), what was called a “ purification ” of the 
Bench was effected bj the removal of a good many judges 
whose loyalty to the Republic was suspected, a step 
which, though possibly justified by special arcumstances, 
set an unfortunate precedent ^ 

Switzerland pays small salaries both to Federal and 
to Cantonal judges All hold office for terms of years, 
but as they are usually reappointed if they have given 
satisfaction, the tenure is virtually permanent The 
members of the Supreme Federal Court are chosen by 
the Federal Legislature for six years those of the Can- 
tonal Courts are elected by the people No one proposes 
to alter the practice, though some disapprove it It is 
ancient, and is deemed the natural thing in a democracy 
Most of the Cantons are so small that the electors are 
usually able to estimate the honesty and good sense of a 
candidate 

In the United States the Federal Judges are appointed 
by the President with the consent of the Senate, and 
are irremovable except by impeachment They receive 
salaries small in proportion to the income which an 
eminent counsel can earn at the bar, but the dignity of 
the office makes the best lawyers willing to accept it 
In five of the States the judges are appointed by the 
State Governor, in two they are chosen by the State 
legislature, in all the rest th^ are elected by the people 
for terms of various lengths, with salaries varying in 
amount, but almost always insufficient to attract the 
highest talent The result has been to give an excellent 
Supreme Federal Court, a high average of talent in the 
other Federal Courts, a good set of judges in the States 

1 See Vol I t> 305 

* The (recently enacted) Const tat on of tlie Eathcn an Tepuhl c Tears the elect on 
of the State (Supreme) CoutC in the Assemhty and the appo ntment of lower judges n 
the State Court 
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where appointment rests with Governor or Legislature, 
and in nearly all of the other States judges markedly 
inferior to the leading counsel who practise before them. 
In some States it is not only learning and ability but 
also honesty and impartiality that are lacking. The 
party organizations which nominate candidates for 
election for the Bench can use their influence to reward 
partisans or to place in power persons whom they’ intend 
to use for their own purposes. If the results are less 
bad than might have been expected, this is generally 
due to the action of the local Bar, which exerts itself to 
prevent the choice of men whom it knows to be incom- 
petent. 

The three British self-governing Dominions — Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand — have followed the practice 
of the Mother Country. In all of them the judges are 
appointed by the Executive, hold office during good 
behaviour, i.e. practically for life, and receive salaries 
sufficient to attract leading lawy'ers. In all alike the 
posts are filled by competent men who enjoy the confi- 
dence of the community, a fact the more remarkable 
because the persons appointed have often been party 
politicians. It is the independence which life tenure 
gives, and the custom, inherited from England, which 
prescribes perfect impartiality and abstention from all 
participation in politics, that have made the judiciaiy 
trusted. 

Why does popular election, which the Swiss do not 
condemn, ^ve bad results in the States of the American 
Union } Mainly because in the former the matters that 
come before the Courts are comparatively small, whereas 
in the latter it may be well worth the while of a great 
railway or other incorporated company to secure the 
election of persons who will favour its interests when they 
become the subjects of lirigation, and such a corporation 
can influence the party organization to nominate the 
men it wants. In small communities, moreover, such 
as are nearly all of the Smss Cantons, a large proportion 
of the voters have some direct personal knowledge of 
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the candidates, so that no party guidance is needed or 
would be tolerated, and can watch their behaviour in 
office, while in communities which count their popu 
lation by millions the bulk of the voters have no such 
knowledge, and follow the lead given by the party 
organizations, each of which has its own friends to reward 
or axe to grind, and cares more for the subservience than 
for the merits of a candidate 

It may, however, be asked. Why should popular elec- 
tion produce a worse Bench than appointment by an 
Executive, ‘•eeing that the Executive is in the countries 
named (except Switzerland) an officer, or a Cabinet, 
chosen by a political party and disposed to serve its 
interests ^ Why then should a Prime Minister be any 
more likely to make good appointments than is a party 
organization ^ If the Boss of an American State party 
organization is a party man, so is a State Governor, so 
IS the President of the United States himself The 
explanation is that the President is responsible to the 
Nation, and the Governor to his State Either official 
would damage himself and his party if he made bad 
appointments, whereas the party Machine has no official 
character, and cannot be made responsible for what is 
legally the act oi the voters when they elect a person 
whom the Machine has put forward ns a candidate 
The choice is theirs, for they need not have obeyed 
the Machine Except in small communities such as 
boroughs or counties, the average elector has no means 
of knowing which of several candidates, with names 
probably all unfamiliar, has the talent needed, or the 
character, or the special attainments Law has become 
a science, and a modern judge needs to know his own 
science just as much as does a professor of chemistry, 
the voters being no more fitted to choose the one than 
the other 

So much for the modes of appointment As respects 
salaries and tenure, the moral of the facts stated needs no 
pointing Where the inducements offered are scanty, 
capable men will not offer themselves Unfortunately 
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the average citizen has not, in some democracies, realized 
that the qualities needed must be well paid for, nor that 
a judge who has not to think of his re-election or promo- 
tion finds it easier to be independent. 

There are three of the countnes described in Part III. 
in which apprehensions are at present entertained regard- 
ing the status of the judiciaiy. In France the power of 
the Executive to promote men from lower to higher posts 
is thought to influence the minds of some magistrates 
who wish to stand well with the ruling party. In the 
States of the North American Union the displeasure of 
those eager to see labour legislation promptly carried 
out, a displeasure evinced by the proposals for the Recall 
of judges or of decisions,* may deter State judges from 
giving effect m their interpretation of State laws to 
those provisions of State Constitutions which inhibit 
the le^slatures from interfering with rights of property 
and freedom of contract. In Australia the creation of a 
Court of Arbitration empowered to fix rates of wages 
and conditions of labour has made the selection of a 
person to discharge this delicate function a matter of 
keen interest to employers and employed alike, so that 
the Executive which appoints the judge is liable to be 
secretly pressed by persons belonging to one or other 
class to choose a man whose proclivities they think 
they know, yet whose moral authority will sufier if those 
proclivities are believed by the public to have affected 
the choice. 

A review of the judicial branch of government in the 
countries already examined suggests, except as regards 
some States of tne American Union, nothing to discredit 
democratic government, for it has provided justice, civil 
and criminal, at least as good as did any of the European 
monarchies or oligarchies, and better than did most of 
them. In Canada and Australasia public opinion has 
been wgilant. Barristers promoted from politics to the 
Bench Eave, when once they take their seat there, 
breathed Vn atmosphere so saturated with the English 

> S«« VoL n pp. tSZ'iSp, tH't 
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traditions, now two centimes old, of judicial impartiality 
and independence that the} have \er} seldom yielded to 
partisan sjmpathies or party pressure It has also been 
a benefit that in these countries the) have been invanabl) 
selected from the Bar, with their former associates in 
which they maintain soaal relations, undisturbed by 
political differences, and to whose good opinion they are 
sensitive Nor has the Bar been without its influence 
on the Government of the daj in deterring it from 
appointing, in satisfaction of party claims, persons whose 
capacity or character fell below the accepted standard 
The new States that lately have been or are now being 
formed in Europe have not, nor had the republics of 
Spanish America, the advantage of like traditions and 
or an equally watchful opinion In none of the now 
liberated countries, and least of all in those that had 
suffered from Turkish tyranny, were the Courts entirely 
trusted It is much to be desired that they should 
regard the organization of the judiciary on a sound basis 
as one of the most important among the tasks that the 
creation of constitutional governments presents, seeing 
that nothing does more for the welfare of the private 
citizen, and nothing more conduces to the smooth work- 
ing of free government, than a general confidence in the 
pure and efficient administration of justice between the 
individual and the State as well as between man and man 
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That a majority is always ngfat, i e. that et'ery dedsioa 
it arri%'es at by voting is wise, not even the most 
fervent democrat has ever maintained, seeing that popular 
government consists in the constant effort of a minority 
to turn Itself by methods of persuasion into a majority 
which will then reverse the action or modify the decisions 
of the former majonty. Least of all do revolutionaries 
respect majonties, for tfcey always Justify, even in govern- 
ments based on universal suffrage, the use of force to over- 
throw what a representative assembly may have decided, 
declaring that once the admirable result of their action 
has been seen it wdl secure general approval. Es’ery 
people that has tried to govern itself has accordingly 
recogmzed the need for precaurions against the errors it 
may commit, be they injurious to the interests of the 
State as a whole or in the disregard of those natural or 
primordial rights nhich belong to individual citizens- 
Some sort of safeguard is required, A majority may 
be very small, or be uninstructM on the particular matter 
that comes before it, or dccrivcd by those who speak to 
it, or be under the influence of temporary passion ; and 
whether the action of the majority be directly given by 
popular vote, oA proceed from a representative assembly, 
a majority vote may fail to express the best vrill of the 
people, who may regret to-morrow what was done to-day 
and blame the ignirance or the passion that misled them 
or thrir repressntaVives. 'Nevertheless, the will of the 
•4*8 
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majont) must somehow prevail m the long run, for the 
acceptance of its decision is the onlj alternate e to an 
appeal to force Hence the problem arises What can 
be done, while respecting the principle of majont) rule, to 
safeguard the people agamst the consequences of their 
own Ignorance or impetuosity History records many a 
decision whose deplorable results might has e been as oided 
had there been more knowledge, more time for reflection, 
more opportunity for reconsideration 

The annals of democratic governments largely con- 
sist in an account of the various expedients resorted t( 
for this purpose These have taken two general forms 
One IS the constitutional restriction of the powers eithe i 
of a P rimary or of a Representative Assembly b\ imposm t 
on Its action certain restncuons ]nrhich It cannot mtnng i 
without transgr«sine the Constitution, such as direc t 
ing certain delayr^to be interposed or certam fermahtie 
to be ob^ned betore a decision laecomes fin^, or by 
^e^ribing a cert^ maiority as necessary for specully 
important decisions, or. in the case ot a representatis ( 
assemblr " by eyHnHing e..rf^n from the range b 

funcftions. //The other form is by division ot th t 
w hole power of the peo ple, entrusting part of it to one 
part to another authority This may take place by 
makir^ the Executive independent of the Legislature, oi 
by setting up over agamst the Legislative Assembly 
(whether Pnmary or Representative) some other authority 
a person or a body whose concurrence is to be required i 
the action of the Assembly is to have legal effect Thi 
former of these modes mas be called that of Checks, thi 
latter that of Balances, each of the tis o authorities actim 
as a counterpoise to the other Twenty-four centune 
ago the ancient republics, tried both plans, and thci 
experiments have stifl an interest The Greeks rebet 
chiefly on Checks, the Romans chiefly on Balances 

In most of the Greek democracies the popula 
Assembly of the whole body of citizens, exerting a wide 
sway than belongs to any single body in modern republics 
brooked no nval Unwilhng to restrict its powers, th< 
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Greeks devised other safeguards. One was the setting 
apart from the ordinary expressions of their will on 
current matters certain eoactmenfs passed in a special!}' 
provided way as being “Laws of the City,” not to be 
changed except in the same speaai way, and so coming 
near to what moderns would call a Rigid Constitution. 
They could not give due legal protection to the peculiar 
character of permanence which they desired these Laws 
to bear, because there was no means of preventing the 
Assembly from doing what it pleased ; and when it passed 
a “ Decree ” inconsistent nith a “ Law ” no one could call 
it to account nor with impunity disregard the “Decree” 
on the ground that jt had, or that he believed it had, 
transgressed the “Law.” But as the sanction which pro- 
tected the “ Laws ” was moral rather chan legal, not in- 
validating the decree, though furnishing a ground for 
arguing that the decree should not be passed, the Athenians 
devised two methods for rendering more difficult a 
transgression of the enactments meant to be specially 
respected. One was to threaten with a penalty any citizen 
who should propose to repeal them. This had a certain, 
awe-inspinng influence, but could of course be got round 
by first repealing the law which imposed the penalty and 
then proceeding to propose a repeal of the law that had 
been so entrenched against attack. The other and more 
ingenious plan was to permit a criminal process to be 
instituted by any citizen against the person who had 
induced the Assembly to violate the Law, much as in 
the seventeenth century in England a minister who had 
led the Crown into pernicious courses by giving it bad 
advice could be impeached and punished, or, to use a 
more familiar illustration, just as in some States of the 
American Union a saloon-keeper who had supplied to a 
customer the liquor that intoxicated him could be sued 
for damages by a person whose property the intoxicated 
customer had injured. This possibility of prosecution 
for wilfully misleading the people seems to have had a 
deterrent effect upon Atheman demagogues.' ^ 

» S« as lo iltbeDt, Vo/, t Chap XV/^ 
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The Romans, also unwilling to restrict the powers 
either of their supreme l^islaave body, the Comma, or 
of their chief executive magistrates, or not knowing how 
to do so, resorted to the meUiod of Balances, and worked 
their government by a number of authorities each set over 
against the other Wide powers, deemed needed in a State 
that was always at war, were left to the magistrates, while 
other authorities were provided who might prevent the 
abuse of those powers in avil affairs The Senate balanced 
the Consuls, the two Consuls balanced one another, the 
Tribunes by their veto power balanced all the higher 
magistrates The Assembly itself could be arrested m its 
action not only by the Tribunes but by one Consul, for a 
quaint survival of ancient superstition permitted a Consul 
to send a message to the Assembly, when summoned at 
the call of his colleague or of a T nbune, announcing that 
he was watching the sky^ for birds that might give omens, 
favourable or the reverse, to the Assembly In this case 
the Assembly could not meet, and its meeting might be 
delayed from day to day while the piously obstructive 
Cot^l Continued the search for cheering omens 
>^he United States has rivalled Rome in the pains 
taken, to divide and subdivide power among various 
authorities and in the variety of the restrictions imposed 
upon most of them The functions of government have 
been divided into tfte Legislative, Executive, and Judicial 
departments The two Ranches of the Legislature, the 
Senate and the House, are balanced against one another, 
and limited by the veto of the Executive The Executive 
IS limited by the right of the Senate to disapprove his 
public service appointments and disallow treaties made by 
him, while the Judiciary as the interpreter of the Constitu- 
tion has the function of declaring void any action of the 
other departments of Government which transgresses the 
will of the people as set forth m the Constitution 
ultimate fou ntain _pf_^power, Popula r Sovereign^, always 
flows full and smong w^ing 3 p_from”’its d^ source, 
bm itTr'there'aTier diverted into many channels, each of 

^ Servare de €a€l» wi* the technical terra 
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which is so confined by skilfully constructed embank- 
ments that it cannot overflow, the watchful hand of the 
Judiciary being ready to mend the bank at any point 
where the stream threatens to break through. 

The only checks which France and England and New 
, Zealand have provided are to be found in the existence of 
Second Chambers, and will be mentioned in the chapter 
next following. 

'Without setting forth in detail the methods adopted 
in other countries, I may proceed to classify the precautions 
against hasty action under four hcads .^ The first, that of 
rules regulating the procedure of legislative assemblies, is 
open to the objection that rules prescribed by the legis- 
lature itself can be by it, if a sovereign body, repealed 
at its pleasure, destroying thereby the security they seemed 
to promise If therefore they are to be eflective, they 
must be placed out of its reach by being included in a 
Constitutional Instrument which the legislature cannot alter. 

'A second form of restriction consists in withdrawing 
from the competence of a legislature certain classes of 
subjects, reserving these for the direct action of the people* 
themselves, so that if the representative legislature attempts 
to deal with them, its acts are legally null and void. "The 
outstanding instances of this plan are found m provisions 
of the Federal Constitution and State Constitutions of 
the American Union, which reserve many matters for 
direct action by the people in the form of Constitutional 
amendments. The defects of this method are that it 
may prevent the passing of a measure urgently required, for 
the process of amending the Constitution is inevitably 
slow, and that it raises questions as to the validity of a 
law which cannot be promptly settled, for when it is 
doubtful whether a legislature has exceeded its powers, 
the question ^ validity must remain unsettled till decided 
by the Courts. Thus the legislature is hampered by doubts 
as to its powers, while the citizen may be embarrassed by 
not knowing whether or not to obey the challenged law. 
Despite these inconveniences, the system continues to 
find favour in America, where it has prevented much 
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unwise action by the legislatures '^It is also used m 
Australia and Canada and m Switzerland, though to a less 
extent, since neither the Confederation nor the Cantons 
distrust their representatives as the citizens do in many 
American States 

VThirdly, some nations have entrusted to the Executive 
the right of rejecting bills passed by the legislature 
This plan, adopted in the American Federation' and also 
in all but one of the several States of the Union, is 
possible only in those democracies which choose their 
chief executive magistrate by a popular vote for a com- 
paratively short term of office, so that he, equally with the 
legislature, holds a direct mandate from the people and is 
» responsible to themY (Democratic principles would forbid 
the vesting of a veto in a hereditary king, or even in a 
president elected for life ) The British Crown virtually 
parted with its right of dissent from the Houses two 
centuries ago, though that right has never been extin- 
guished by statute ‘ In the United States the veto of the 
President (m federal legislation) as also that of the State 
Governor (m State legislation) is valued as curbing the 
tendency of legislatures to pass faulty measures either 
from a demagogic purpose to curry favour with some 
large section of the citizens, or at the bidding of powerful 
business interests which can get at the individual repre- 
sentatives or at the local party leaders who command a 
majority m the legislature So largely and so beneficially 
IS It used m the States that the Executive often gams 
credit with the people by his vetoes, and points, when he 
seeks re-election, to the Ust of bad bills which he has 
killed The existence of this power has formed in State 
legislatures the habit of passing, m reliance on the 
Governor’s “ lethal chamber,” measures they know to be 
bad, thus contriving to earn men*- with tome person, or 
■aunrt. 'aeUvror, -it^ury ‘co Vne 
general public 


' The term veto s not 
ir the House of I ords Both 
Great Counc I of the Nat on i 

VOL II 


h tut onallv correct as ap,,! eH e iher 
eehn ca y parts of the same enact ng 
theKng n Part ament assembled 


to the Crown 
author tv, the 
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A fourth way of restriuning the legislature is found 
in submitting its acts to popular vote. This is the so- 
called Referendum, appli^ m Switzerland both in the 
Confederation and in the Cantons, and in many America) 
States. It IS separately examined in the chapter whicl 
deals with Direct Popular Legislation. On the direc 
action of the people by the Initiative no check is placed 
but the instances in which the Swiss have erred in thi 
use of this unlimited power seem to have been extremeb 
few. They are an extraordinary people. The results ii 
America are discussed elsewhere.* 

Lastly, there is the method of subjecting measures 
passed by the popular representative assembly to revision 
or rejection by another legislative body. This is the 
so-called Second Chamber scheme, preferable to a simple 
veto because it provides opportunities for a second dis- 
cussion and possible improvement of a measure. It is so 
extensively used in democracies as to demand treatment 
in a separate chapter. 

It IS interesting to observe that in some of the countries 
/mentioned the checks and balances which exist, or have 
existed, were not devised as safeguards, but were incident 
to the process of transition from monarchy or oligarchy 
to democracy, the old powers exercised by the Few being 
allowed to subsist in a reduced form side by side with the new 
powers conceded to the Many. This was the origin of the 
English House of Lords, now acting as a Second Chamber, 
which IS a continuation of the ancient Great Council of 
the Nation [Magnum Concthum), whence the represent- 
ative House of Commons was evolved, as a section thereof, 
in the thirteenth century.* So the Second Chamber of 
Sweden survives as one of the old Four Chambers of the 
Four Orders (nobles, clergy, burgesses, and peasants) which 
had lasted down to our own time. Most of the Senates 
in modern countries have been deliberately contrived as 

‘SeeVol II Chapters XLV and LXV 

* Scotland tad only one House in its ParUamest before the Union, bi.t a com- 
mittee called the Lords of the Artsclet acted as a check on the whole body See the 
work of Professors Dicey and R*ti, tn tft Umm Ufurtn Efglsnd end %,;iland, 

pp i4«?f 
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EUROPEAN CHAMBERS 


When the first constitutions of the American States 
were draped, a Second Chamber was deliberately in- 
troduced in imitation of the British Parliament with 
its two Houses. The example has been followed 
in most of the countries That have given themselves 
frames of more or less popular government in modern 
times, including not only those which in the Old 
World have been infiuenced by the British model 
of Cabinet and Parliamentary government, but those 
also which in the Western hermsphere have taken the 
United States as their pattern. France, both in 1830 
and 1875, created two, not regarding the dictum of 
Sieyfes, who h said l o have a_skcdj “ Of what use w ill 
a SecondjChamber be ? I f it. ag rees the Repre- 
s ^i^Sye House, it ^ylll ; if it disagr ees, 

misd^eyQus,” a dilenunT^Kfi'^reSll s aftribute'd 

to’’tIie Khalif Omar when he permitted the destruction 
o f the library at Alexandria , If lb e, hyks^ gree wi th 


..'■wian^hey.acgj i^ i^ed^ ; if tl^y differ , they ough t 

In European States (as also in Iceland) except Greece, 
Bulgaria, Finland, Esthoo ia * and Jugo-Slavia th e le gis- 
lafure consists of two_ Cham bers. 

The ^im p ursued in all these countries was sub - 
swgii^ly the v iz, thatof creating a le gislative 

auAqn^''Wli6se tuncfion- it-shopld be tgr^ew ^neas ures 
passed by the popular Hmigg in such a wa yj^: ^ 

l^ljirev ent undue hast_e in the passTngp f important 
laws by'securing’a peHod~during’whtchthe opinion of 
the people regarding a law may be duly formed and 
expressed. 


Assciiibly, but to coniiJer the topict that were to come before it> much 99 does a 
Siodera Cabioet See as to Che Athesian Council VoL I Chap XVI 

‘ As usually happens, these dUemmaa owe their point to the omission of other 
pos'ibhties A Second Chisibcr may do wort inTohmf neither a^eeAert oot 
disigTeeinent_with the Other Hotiae, It may, where it a^ees in aims, suggest « 
other and better means of attaiom^ Jhena The KiuIiPs remark would begin to have 
force only If the K.oran were an ea^opaedia conUioiag all a Muslim needs to know. 

1 robably he thought it was » 

t Esthonia has, however, provided * check on its legislature by the adoption of the ' 
Referendum I have been unable Co aiccrtain how matters stand m Poland and 
Lithuania, and in the Georgian and Armenian Repubhea and that of Atcrbaijan 
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I To sub]ect every proiect of laxv to a revision ^htch 
i^gh t inta ^»cejmpr ovem ent ’> jo form or substance 

\Vhile in some countnes there wer e statesmen who 
desired for the Second Chamber powers practically equal 
to those of the ‘ popular ’ House, it was, as a rule, 
intended that the latter should predominate 

Methods of creating a Second Chamber 

Many are the ways in which nations have constructed 
their Second Chambers To classify these let us begin 
by dividing Governments into the f ederal and the 
Unit y\ or n o n Federa l ^ . 

In Federal States the need for providing a represent- 
ation of the several communities which make ^up the 
federation suggested the creation of a Chamber to which 
each component entity should return members, and this 
naturally taecame a Second Chamber for the whole nation 
The United States led the way in creating its Federal 
Senate, and 15s example has been followed by Switzerland,'^ 
Australia, the Union of South Africa^ Ar^ntina, Brazil 
and some other American republics This plan is 
simple, and has the great advantage of securing for the 
Second Chamber that weight which the representation 
of important commumties such as the Swiss Cantons or 
•the American and Australian States carries with it ^ 

Unitary countries have adopted one or other of the 
following methods Some have assig ned to t he head of 
th e Ex e cutive th e ri ght of nominatin g to sit i n the Secon d 
Chamber any persons he thinks fi t ’Others, while 
gmng nominations to the Executive, have restricted its 
choice to persons above a certain age or belonging to 
specified categories, eg men who have filled certain high 
offices, or who possess a certain amount of property, 
or who come from a titled aristocracy, or who^occupy 

1 The Domin od of CaaiS4 a ^edml State tui a Senate hlled hy the noraiscea 
T of the Domuj on Gorernnient aelec en a cer am proport ons f om tiie nine Provwei 
wh ch make up the Fede atioa and m M far itp eseating those component com 
mun t es though not chosen by them Only two of the Provinces (Quebec and Nova 
Scot a) have a Second Chamber and membm of these are aoocinated for 1 fe by the 
Provinc al M n str es 
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positions which qualify them to express the wishes of 
important professions. Thus the Italian Senators are 
nominated for" life by the Crown, t.e. by the Minis^. 

^ Spain, and Hungary before the destr^tion of the Austro- 
' Hungarian Monarchy, had Chamberswithsome hereditary 
peers and other persons chosen by electorates composed of 
persons holding property of a prescribed value."^ The 
Legislative Councils in four of the Australian States are 
elected by voters possessing a (low) property qualifica- 
tion.^ Another method is to vest the election in the 
members of various local bodies, or persons selected 
from them, such_as are the " Electoral Colleges,” created 
from the Councils of the Departments and of^the 
Arrondissements, and from the Communes in France 
(see Vol. I. p. 259). This plan, adopted also in Sweden 
and Portugal, has been termed ” indirect election,” or 
“ popular election in the second degree,” because the 
electors have been themselves elected by bodies chosen 
by the citizens. 

Finally, in many countries the members of the Second 
Chamber are 'directly elected by the people on the same 
suffrage as members of the other or “ m^e popular ” 
House, but in and by larger constituenciesj^o as to prO' 
vide a Second Chamber less numerous than the First. 
This is the method used in all the States of the North 
American Union, in each of which the State Senate, 
a body much smaller than the State Assembly or House 
of Representatives, is elected on manhood (or universal) 
suffrage, but in larger electoral districts. Federal 
Senators also are now (since 1914) elected by the 
people on a general vote taken over each State, and 
so are the members of the Senate in the Australian 
Federation (see Vol. II, p. 190, ante). Direct popular 
election has also been adopted by the Czecho-Slovak 
Republic for its Senate, the electors being over twenty-six 
and the candidates required to be over forty-five years 
of age, and' the term of o^ce eight years. 

In the functions and powers allotted to Second 

• S« Vol II. {> 19J, 
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Chambers there is also a diversity so great that 1 must 
be content with indicating the three classes into which 
these assemblies fail, viz.: 

I. Those which are equal in power, both legally and 
practically, to the First or “ Popular " House. These 
include the Second Chambers elected on universal 
(or manhood) suffrage, '^such as the Senates of American 
States, the Senate of the Australian Commonwealth, and 
the F ederal Senate of the United Stat es. The powers 
of the latter are indeed greater than those of the House 
of Representatives, for it is not only a branch of the 
legislature but also a sort of CQunc_d to-the President, 
advtsme and~tg s ome extent controlling 

a. 'Those whose functions are legilly equivalent, or 
nearly so, 'to those of the First Chamber, but whos'e 
power is practically inferior, perhaps much inferior^' To 
this class belong the Chambers of trance, Italy^ Bel- 
gium, and most other European States, as well as 
Siose of New Zealand, the Dominion of Canada, and 
the Union of South Africa. Among these the Fren ch 
S enate is the strongest and_t hat nf CaT^nr^a among t1i<» 
weakest. 

3 Those whose powers are legally as well as practi- 
cally slender, such as is the Senate m Holland and the 
Lagthing in N^rway.^ 

The difference in functions between the two Houses 
turns chiefly on finance An assembly not directly chosen 
by the tax-payers does not seem entitled to equal power 
with one directly elected as respects the raising of taxes ' 
and the appropriation of their proceeds^o" particular”^ 
purposes, and since the control ot revenue is the means 
of controlling the Executive, it follows that in countries 
where Ministers hold office at the pleasure of Parliament, 
such as France, Britain, and the British self-governing 
Dominions, it is the Popular House whose vote practi- 
callv instals and displaces them 

Broadly speaking, the powers of the Second Chamber 
vary with the mode of its foriMtion. They are widest 

^ It It r«iUy a tott of Committee of tlie Stot Thiog or popalar asspmbly 
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where it is directly elected, narrowest where it is nomin- 
ated or hereditary. VThs inQ re.4 t is PopulaiLthe more 
authority, the less it^^ Popu J^ t h^ e^ authoritV_ wijj , 
iT'possHsif*' VVTiere not d^ectly electeHT it is always 
UfT dCT "t h e disadvantage of fearing to displMse_the 
popular House, lest the latter should seek to get rid of 
its resistance by rousing clamour among the people 
against it. The test of eflcctive power is tin’s : Wh« 
happens when the two Houses disagree and each seeks 
to persist in Its own view ? 

Now le^us return to the methods of composing the . 
SeconHTlouse, and see which works best in practice. 

None of the systems enumerated has alto^ther 
approved itself. Direct election by universal simrage 
has doubtless the merit of securing for the Second 
Chamber a representative < 5 uality equal to that of the 
other Chamber. 3ut in doing so it inevitably creates a 
competitive claim to equal authority. Springing directly 
from the people, and giving to each of its members this 
advantage over members of the larger House, that 
inasmuch as he is chosen by a larger electoral district 
he may claim to represent a greater volume of opinion, 
it IS sure to become a nval of the First Chamber. The 
plan has, moreover, another fault. If the Second House 
has been elected at the same time as the larger House, 
it is likely to be controlled by the same political party, 
in which case its value as a moderating influence dis- 
appears. If, on the other hand, one of the two has bedn 
elected either earlier or later, whichever House has last 
. come from the people will claim to be the true exponent 
^ of the people’s mind. Moreover, the men who compose 
the two Houses will — an age limit makes no practical 
difference — have been drawn from the same class, so 
no new element of knowledge or wisdom is brought 
in to serve the nation. In the States of the American 
Union the Senates are no better than the Houses of 
Assembly; indeed, where corruption prevails the Senates 
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fetches a higher price In Australia the Federal Senate, 
though smaller, vs inferior to the House in the quality 
of Its membership, because the abler and more ambi 
Uous men seek to enter the latter, from which Ministers 
me more frequently drawn Nevertheless it asserts its 
equality Little has been gamed for that country except 
indeed that second consideration of Bills which their 
passage through another House implies, for the so-called 
mental outfit of the two Chambers is the same, 
or differs to the disadvantage of the Senate 

The plan of nomination by the Executive is even less 
to be commended, because members seem to be usuallj 
selected for party reasons , sometimes, as in Canada, 
not merely for the sake of securing for the Ministry a 
majority in the Second Chamber but also m order to 
reward its elderly supporters, who, weary of courting 
constituencies, gladlj subside into a dignified armchair 
There are countries in which secretly rendered political 
services or liberal contributions to party funds are 
beheved to open the door of the Chamber to those whose 
merits the public had failed to discover Election on a 
restricted ffanchise exposes the Chamber to the charge 
of being a class bodj, habitually opposed to the popular 
will Election by Colleges drawn from local authorities 
has given to France a capable "Senate, but it has brought 
party politics into the popular elections of those authon 
ties themselves Candidates seeking to enter a Depart 
mental Council announce themselves as party candidates, 
and party organizations work tor them, so each local body 
comes to be divided on partisan lines prescribed by 
national issues which have httle or nothing to do with 
its proper functions As m the United States the 
choice of Federal Senators by State legislatures helped to 
stamp upon those bodies almost from the first a partisan 
character, so the Departmental Councils m France are 
now rrroif hj' rrjOxnMi! party' jmftiences oVm’ 

they might have been if a share m electing the Senate 
had not been assigned to them Thus every method of 
choice has proved to have its defects, and nowhere have 
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the results attained given complete satisfaction, a conclu- 
sion which does not in the least condemn the bicameral 
system in principle, for if no Second Chamber is perfect, 
neither is any First Chamber perfect. For each country 
the question is not whether it has got the perfection it 
desires, but whether it would not fare worse without 
some such addition to, or check upon, its popular House 
as a Second Chamber provides. 

Trie reason which has made it more difficult to con- 
struct a Second Chamber than a “ First ” or “ Popular ” 
Chamber is that the latter can be and now is almost 
ever5’where created by direct election on a very wide 
suffrage. The appl'cation of this method has become 
a part of modern democratic theorj’, because it is 
supposed to be required by the fundamental dogma of 
Popular Sovereignty, and it has therefore led in America 
and Australia to the election of their Senates by universal 
suffrage. The objections to its application are (as 
already observed) chat tt creates two rival Chambers, 
and that they will be composed of the same kind of men. 
Why then have two ? Cannot the will of the people be 
fullv expressed through one ^ Accordingly, the most 
“advanced ” theonsts of our time seek to destroy Second 
Chambers altogether, while those who, because they have 
less absolute faith in the wisdom of the multitude, desire 
to check Its impulses, are driven to look for some plan, 
other than direct popular election, by which a restraining 
authority can be created. But whichever way they turn 
they are stopped by the democratic dogma. Nomina- 
tion by a Ministry, indirect election by local authorities, 
election in constituencies limited by property qualification, 
even election by the more popular House itself, all offend 
against that dogma. The ultimate issue comes to be 
whether the principle of direct and absolute Popular 
Sovereignty is incompatible with, or can be so far de- 
parted from as to admits the imposition upon the legis- 
hture of such checks as witt ensure that the deliberate 
will of the people itself shall be fully ascertained, after 
opportunity for deliberatioa has been afforded, before the 
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final determination of any momentous question If it is 
desired to make that departure from the dogma aforesaid 
by establishing a Second Chamber qualified to impose 
the check, such a Chamber must have some basis for its 
authority W hat is this basis to be ^ 


Functions and Powers of a Second Chamber 

Let me now turn from this survey of the plans that 
have been tried and the results they have yielded to 
consider the Second Chamber problem in the light not 
only of experience but of the changed conditions under 
which popular government has to be carrieT on in^tKe 
twentieth century It is a double problem W hat was 
said in the last preceding chapter makes it superfluous 
to restate the arguments used to prove that a Second 
Chamber is needed, so we may go straight to the two 
questions If there i$ to be a becond Chamber how 
ought It to be constructed, t e how should its members 
be chosen ? and, W hat powers ought to be assigned 
to It ? 

It may be said that the structure of the Chamber will 
depend upon the powers which it is meant to exercise 
This IS true The powers will affect the structure But 
so will the structure affect the powers In discussing 
either branch of the problem we have to think of the 
other If the powers are to be wide, the Chamber must 
be so constructed as to be fit, t e strong enough, to exercise 
them If It IS built upon a foundation not solid enough 
to bear a heavy weight the powers must be slender, 
otherwise it will totter under a shock Bearing this in 
mind, let us begin with the Structure 

If we try to generalize some conclusions from the 
experiments heretofore made in divers countries, there 
Will i^pear to be three sources from v/hich a Second 
Chamber has m tfie" past derived-, or can now derive, the 
authori^ without which it would not b*" worth having 
The first of these grounds is traditional respect felt for 
It by the people if it has a long and dignified history, 
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if its members belong to a powerful class which still 
enjoys social distinction, it may hold its place by the 
deference accorded to the persons who compose it. This 
deference maintained the House of Magnates in Hungary 
and the House of Lords in England, until the latter, in 
which both the ancient parties ^d been strong down till 
the middle of last century, passed so entirely under the 
control of one political party that it incurred the constant 
hostility of the other, its social status being at the same 
time rapidly _lowered by the very large additions made 
to its fiumber. Respect for antiquity has everj'where 
declined in our time, whose ways of thinking do not 
favour the maintenance either of time-honoured tradi- 
tions or of any form of social deference. 

The second ground of authority an assembly may enjoy ' 
c omes^ from its representative character. If it is chosen by 
the people, it is deemed to speak the mind of the people 
and to have the weight of the people behind it. Upon 
this foundation the Senates of the several American States, 
whose members receive scant respect as individuals, 
and the Councils of the Swiss Cantons have been made 
to rest. Similarly, though to a slighter extent, the 
Second Chambers formed by Indirect or Secondary 
election, such as those of France, Denmark and (partially) 
Belgium, feel themselves, though weaker than the First 
Chambers because not the direct choice of the people, 
yet able, especially if adorned by men of talent, to exert 
' ‘^'.derable influence. Where, as is usually the case, 
worki.j.jj^ of oiBce is longer tb'*n that prescribed for the 

^Xyhamber, the Second Chamber draws some strength 
Second \ ampler experience of its members, but is in 
brought tVer as its representative authority has suffered 
a great come of time, since it seems to reflect the pas*" 
have an oppOye present mmd of the people, 
mist^es or oVpund is the personal merit and intellectual 
the Bill originaX members of the Second Chamber. If 
dealing with the V discover in the nation, outside their 
correct various m^e, one hundred of the ablest men in 
experience and distinction in their \ 
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several Callings and also possessed of political know- 
ledge and sound judgment, and to stock a Second 
^bamber with these men, it be thought that the 
Ifluence of their tested characters and personal eminence 
would compensate for the absence of popular election 
and w )uld make their debates and decisions carry weight 
uith the country This does m fact happen, but to no 
great extent, with the Senates of Italy, Belgium, and Spam 
For the best example of what authority intellectual power 
coupled with the glamour of tradition may give to an as 
sembly, we must go back two thousand ) ears to the long 
and splendid career of a bodj which was not elected, 
was not (m strictness) a Legislature, and cannot be classed 
a'l a Second House, because there was no First House 
but only the whole body of citizen voters set over against 
It * The Roman Senate may well claim to have been 
the most successful of all the councils that have ruled 


in an) state It consisted, during the later Republic, 
of persons nominated, virtually for life,* ^ two magis- 
trates bigb^> ^nk and reputation called Censors, 
elected once iti five years Custom prescribed that 
ever) person wh<. had held one of certain high elective 
offices, including of course the consulship and praetor 
ship, should be nominated to a seat m it and left the 
'■hoice of the rest to the discretion of the Censors 
^'^us the Senate had two sources of authority, the memory 
centuries during which it had guided the fortunes of 
the State, and the high distinction and official service of 
a large proportion of its members Sustained by th’s 
traditioml reverence iJ su’^ived the popular assembT^^^^'* 
popular freedom itself to become a passive instrurr°*^^P' 
the Emperor s power, retaining a legal status w 
sometimes usefully turned to account^ and sfr «• 
for more than fourteen centunes till at the 

o the First 


‘ The Senate couU piss lesolulons of uerecutve cViar»ctneflV<=-^n thar 
were a pract ce ofal ged to re|a0! m wthor Ut« bgt was not j “^Or- 

unt i custom laveiceii t w la Imt t gat wD«a 't ee goveraa^*^ It 'Ct'etT^ 
may 3S7 thst 'Abeceas durmj tbe Kepublc a Saa aj Cw Y in 

of » Le the docitme exp e!sed n thewotds Sena lor a • , , _ 

(D g I 3 o) soon became tecogit zed tiitdeT tike &itp re ^VillCn the S 

iThouihUtle. a eery «eeot on.lc.se to be tttrsea a SQtel telncb detef 
jer has rej 
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organization of the ruling majority which binds all 
Its members to support whatever measures have been 
adopted by the larger part of that majority. Where 
this happens it is not the legislature as a whole that 
governs, but a majority of a majority which may fre- 
quently be a minority of the whole body.^ 

Taken together, these defects are a danger to demo- 
cratic government. If a nation proceeds on the prin- 
ciple not only that the people are always nght, but that 
their directly elected representatives are always com- 
petent to carry out in an efficient way the people’s will, 
even when its action has been most hasty, then of 
course no check and little revising skill are needed. '^Or 
if, again, it be held that the harm caused by the errors 
of a representative body is less than the harm which 
would result from any attempt to delay its action, then 
again there need be no talk of a Second Chamber. But 
unless this view prevails, there must be some means for 
correcting the defects aforesaid, which tend to grow more 
dangerous because the functions thrust upon govern- 
ments are becoming more numerous and complex, 
so that greater and greater special knowledge and skill 
are required to discharge them. More and more do 
they demand not only technical attainments, especially in 
the economic sphere, but also that power of steady and 
Denetrating thinking not often present in the average 
R=..Jitor. The consequence is either that legislation 
inistration decline or that they fell into the 


T, f ^ ’•’nent officials constituting that sort of 
nerore setting j • i_ j . 
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in a directly practical spirit by those on 'whom the 
duty falls of passing into law measures dealing with 
them, because legislatures incessantly occupied with 
party strife and with the supervision of the Executive 
in Its daily work of administration have not the time, 
even if a sufficient number of their members have the 
capacity, for such investigation 

These considerations suggest that where such defects 
exist, with little prospect of curing them by improving 
the quality of directly elected legislatures,* a remedy 
may be found in the creation of a Second Chamber 
into which men might be gathered who are eminent 
byvtheir ability ana the services they have rendered 
to the nation or to the district in which they reside, men 
who have gained experience in various forms of public 
work, such as local government and the permanent civil 
service at home or abroad, or who possess special know- 
ledge of important branches of national life, as for 
instance agriculture, commerce, manufacturing industry, 
finance, education, or who have by travel and study 
acquired a grasp of foreign affairs and the general move- 
ments of the world T Such a Ch^niK.^-jmight' be 
a kind of re gervLoir of special, k^TvJedge^and Lgipsaad 
wisdom to to^whatever knowIe ^e>and Wisdjjjp 

' have^lfeady been^t h^ed into the nrnre^ pffiaSHousL 
PlacTlnight be found m it for^rsons r^res^ting the 
great professions, such as scientific research, medicine, law, 
engineering, though, of course it ought not to be a mere 
aggregate of specialists, but predominantly composed 
of men familiar with public life and capable of dealing 
with political questions in a practical spirit, for the 
eminent man or science or man of letters is not always 
judicious, nor even cool and open-minded, when he 
approaches politics No assembly can escape partisan- 
ship, but a cairn and impartial spirit in a large propor- 
tion of Its members would moderate that tendency in 
the whole body, and go far to secure popular confidence 

* SccaitoUia Vol II CSspUrCVUl wher« reisorii are swted which deter 
or prevent m»ny men of pol t cat capac tj front «iUnng the Popular Cbamber 
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The function of such a body in a country governed by 
Universal Suffrage would be not to aim at equal power 
with the Popular House but to approach all questions 
unth as much as possible of a judicial mind and temper, 
recognizing its responsibility to the people, and resisting 
the Popular House only when there was good reason 
to believe that the matter in dispute had been hastily 
or rashly dealt with. It should not persist in opposition 
to whatever could be shown to be the people's will, but 
be content with trying to comprehend and give effect 
to that will when duly expressed, endeavouring to inform 
and influence the people through debates which would be 
conducted under freer conditions than is always possible 
in a large representative assembly. It would provide a 
forum in which foreign policy, seldom adequately handled 
in popular Chambers, might be dealt with at moments 
when the larger Assembly had no time to spare for them. 
Its Committees might study and report upon, either 
alone or in conjunction with Committees or the other 
House, questions of a non-partisan character upon which 
legislation seemed to be needed, and might prepare 
measures which would pass the more readily because 
proceeding from an authority not associated with one 
political party. P In this way the labours of the Execu tive 
mi ght be aidea or reUevgd, and" the 1^^^ ter m of 
tervicCj^ say fr om six to nine years^ ^sighed' to' Its 
memEei^ wouI3~'^nabfe- them to acquire an experien ce 
h elpful in this bra nch o f Jts wc^ ^^ 

iFsuch aSecohd Chamber be desirable, how could 

it be created ? Clearly not by direct popular election, 

which would tend to make it a mere replica of the First 
Chamber. Possibly by some one of the forms of Indirect 
Election previously referred to such as that used in 

France. If this method were disapproved on the ground 

that it might create a Chamber scarcely less partisan 

I The methoj of reset* isg tbe Second Clusibcr from tune to time by tbe retire* 

ment. it intervil* of two yeiri, of a part of tlie body girei latiifaction m the t cited 

State* la the Aifttralian Commoswealth lialf retire every three year*. It need hardly 
be raid that the obserraiiona here made ate all jeoeral, and that every »cherae would 

need to be adjusted to the conditiozu of the coDntry for which it was terns created. 
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than the Popular Hous^ and not much more certain to 
represent the special qualities and attainments which 
a Second Chamber ought to possess, other expedients 
might be tried One would be that of election by the 
First House, divided for that purpose into local groups,* 
and electing only a certain number of persons in each } ear, 
another that of Selection by a Commission appointed for 
that purpose, exercising by the appointment and in the 
name of the people a function resembling that of the 
Roman Censors 

The principle of making a Second Chamber strong 
and respected solely or mainly by the quality of its 
members and by the reputation their careers have 
gained for them, deserves to be considered by any 
nation which does not feel bound to press democratic 
principles to their full logical consequences Let us 
imagine a small Selective Commission of men generally 
respected and trusted by the best opinion of their 
fellow-citizens to be specially appointed by the Legis 
lature for the purpose of selecting persons fitted by 
ability, experience, knowledge of affairs — including of 
course high ex-officuls — to sit m a Second Chamber for a 
term of not less than six or nine years Such a Com* 
mission of Selection, created and renewed from time 
to time under the provisions of a permanent law, might 
choose, on principles and lines laid down in that law to 
guide their action, the persons who are to sit in the 
Chamber The Commission ought to be a small (and as 
far as possible a non-partisan) b^y, both for the sake of 
fixing responsibility upon its members -and m order to 
permit them to discuss freely and confidentially the quali- 
fications of the persons to be chosen for the Chamber • 
and it might be desirable that most, though probably not 
all, of Its members should be drawn from the existing 
Chambers, as they would have exceptional opportuniUes 
for knowing where the ablest and fairest minds among 

^ It has been argued on behalf of th a suggest on that it would tend to keep the 
two Houses in ft endly touch with one another while at the same t me the members 
of the 'lecond Chamber sitting for a longer per od, would not be a mere reflect on of 
the First Chamber 
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men engaged m public allMrs were to be found. However 
conscientious and impartial the Commissioners might be 
they would be faced vwth one task of special difficulty. 
Capable and trusted men may be found if only experience^ 
capacity, and character have to be regarded. But as 
the Chamber must be so composed as not to fall under 
the permanent control of one political part^, for^ that 
would impair the moral inffuence on public opinion 
desired for it, some regard must be had not only to the 
eminence and wisdom of the persons to be selected, 
but also to the political opinions they hold, for if the 
Selectors should, however innocently, create a Chamber 
in which one party was evidently predominant, other 
parties would complain of unfair treatment, the prospects 
of success for the Chamber would be clouded, and its 


influence be discredited at the outset. Probably, there- 
fore, the safest method which la Selecting Commission 
could follow would be to assign to each political partj’, 
in fair proportion to its strength in the “ more popular ” 
House, a certain number of the persons possessing 
the meritsi which marked them out for selection, ana 
then to add to these a number of others who were 
not avowed adherents of any section of opinion, but, 
being also eminent in their several %vays, were known 
as men of impartial and independent minds, fftted 
to hold the balance fairly between parties, and to 
exercise an unbiassed judgment on each issue as it arose. 
In some such way as this it might be possible to create a 
Chamber which, starting without anything like a large 
predetermined majority for any particular party, would 
be accepted by the people as entitled to speak with the 
authority which belongs to knowledge and experience.^ 
But so hard wouldj ^ be to cr^t ga Sel ectinp- Commi ssion 
^iToT only capable ^flQfng_a . work so delicate, but also 


coqS jence accorded (o die Cosuaitten of Selection m tbe two Houses of die 
BntiiCi Psrliamect, imiU bodies cooipofcd oieiaben of elJ pinia tpfomted to 
cbooie\ other members to »it on Coaunittees with due regard to the representation 
IbereonVf all the chief parties or graiipt, connarages the hope that <ucb a Selecting 
CoDUmsijon as (bat mentioned in the text might be no less aucceSsfuL The plan 
might be\aried bj allosnng the Second Cbaziiber, when once constituted, to £11 up a 
certain number of the cacincies {coiita tame to tune aaccurnng m its own ba^y 
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sure to be generall y recognized as having done it in an 
£one'sl~gnd impartial spiri t that one cannot be surprise d 
~to the experinten t is stiU untried j 

Were plan ot this nature propuseJTtne old question 
would recur, whether in a deniocntic countr) a Chamber 
so chosen would be allowed the powers necessarj to 
attract to it men of distinction, and necessary also to 
render it an effective part of the constitutional machiner) 
It might be decned as unresponsive, because not by 
direct election responsible, to popular sentiment Only 
at rare moments, such as was that in which the Amencan 
Constitutional Convention of 1787 met, are the people 
disposed to forgo any part of their power for the sake of 
their security Thus it happens that the very conditions 
which make a moderating Second Chamber desirable 
are those which prevent its creation Though the dangers 
which used to be feared from oligarchies of rank and 
wealth have been passing away in free countries, though 
nobody no^ventures to defy public opinion, though it is 
against new penis that precautions are needed to-day. 
It still seems unlikely that any people could be induced 
to feel so much self distrust or exercise so much self 
restraint as the delegating of part of its authoritj would 
involve Yet further experience of the defects of existing 

legislatures and of the undue control exercised over 
them by party or class organizations may some day 
enforce the call for the safeguards a Second Chamber 
could best provide Unfortunately the time when safe 
guards are most required is the time when they are 
least likely to be provided 
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— DIRtCT LEGISLATIOW BV THE PEOPLE^ 

No feature of modern democracy better deserves study 
than the methods recently introduced for enabling the 
whole body of citizens to enact laws by their own direct 
action •> and this for three reasons. 

These methods are a return to the earliest form free 
government took in the Primary Assemblies of ancient 
nations, such as the Greek and Italic and Phoenician 
republics. They witness to a distrus.t of.thej-epjrS^enU- 
tive system of government, which had been for^a^ong 
while the only form employed in large countries, and 
was deemed to be in them not merely inevitable, but 
to have marked a long step forward in free government. 
This latest novelty, having been approved by the ex- 
perience of some communities, being warmly advocated 
in others, and seeming to indicate the line which changes 
in popidar government are likely to follow, well deserves 
to be examined. 

As the chapters on Switzerland and the United 
States have described the working in those countries of 
the Referendum and Initiative, this chapter need do no 
more than summarize the results which these two in- 
stitutions as there worked have given, and state briefly 
the general arguments which commend and the objec- 
tions which dissuade thar introduction elsewhere. 

The movement of opinion towards the direct action 
of the whole people in legislation springs from two 
sources, one theoretic, the other practical. 

458 
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The theoretic' source is to be found in the dogma 
of Popular Sovereigntyj very ancient in its legal form, 
for It goes back to the law of Rome, but in its modern 
garb fascinating and fomihar from the days of Rousseau 
It is fervently preached both on the European Con- 
tinent and m the United States by enthusiasts who 
hold not only that all power belongs by Nature and of 
right to the People, but that it is truly and effective!) 
their power only when exercised by them directly, not 
through persons chosen to represent them, for the so- 
called mandat mperattf by which the people instruct 
their representatives how to vote on their behalf has 
been found insufficient and in practice unworkable The 
water must be drawn fresh from the spring among the 
rocks, not from the brook in us lower and perhaps 
polluted course 

The other or practical source is that disappointment 
with and distrust of legislative bodies which, more or less 
evident m all free countries, has reached its maximum 
in the United States In many States the people, balked 
in repeated efforts to cure the faults of those bodies'^, 

[ h ave assum ed the power to review their action by sub- 
jecting acts passed by the legislature to a popular vote 
of ap prov al or rejection, and have also authorized a 
j^Tcribed number of citizens to prepare and submit 
to such a vote Bills to be enacted without any inter- , 
vention on the part of the legislature It is this sense 
of an actual evil that has helped forward the movement 
beyond the Atlantic, whereas in Europe its strength has 
been chiefly drawn from abstract doctrine 

Decisions of the people may have their value for 
other purposes- also Where a legislature consists of two 
Chambers, and differences of opinion arise between 
them, each persisting in its own view, then, unless 
the Constitution provides that the voice of one of the 
CjMOTbftnp Aha.U vtiwJ Ab? -sViba?; a 

means of deciding between them may be found in sub- 
mitting the law, or those parts of it on which the Chambers 
differ, to a vote of the whole people This is now done 
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in the Australian Commonwealth, is talked of in Norway 
and Belgium, finds a place m the new Constitution of 
Germany, and has been suggested as an expedient fit to 
be employed in Britain. There are also cases in which 
the nature of a law proposed makes it specially desirable 
that the wishes of the citizens should be so directly 
expressed upon it as to ensure their cordial support of 
its enforcement if enacted. A familiar instance is found 
in proposals to restrict the sale of intoxicating liquors. 
Legislatures have sometimes, either for the reasons just 
mentioned or to relieve themselves of responsibility, 
referred such questions to popular vote m a State or a 
city. 

Direct Popular Legislation exists in Switzerland ^ 
and in many States of the North-American XTmonT'and'*’ 
that in two forms. One is the Referendum, i.e. sub' 
mission to popular vote not only of amendments to the 
Constitution but also of ordinary laws passed by the 
Legislature. In some Swiss cantons all laws are 
required to be thus submitted— this is the Obligatory 
or Compulsory Referendum ; in other cantons and in the 
Confederation, and also in the American States, the 
submission of a law takes pl ace only at the dem and of 
a^prescribed number of citi^tis — tliis is' the Optional 
Referendum. ' 

The other form called Initiative is the proposal by 
a prescribed number of citizens of a Constitutronaf 
amendment, or a law, to be voted upon by the whole 
people. It exists in the Swiss Confederation as respects 
Constitutional amendments, as also in many of the 
Cantons and in many American States as respects both 
Constitutional amendments and laws. 

Let us now see (a) what use is made of each of these 
modes of legislation ; (^) what matters can be sub- 
mitted i (f) what is the proportion of citizens who vote ; 
(d) what measures are taken to assist the citizens to 
vote aright ; (e) what influence party spirit and party 
organizations exercise on the voting ; (f) how far the 
people have shown themselves qualified for the function 
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assigned to them , and (^) what has been the general 
result on the peace and welfere of the communities 
which have tried these new methods 

(<;) Uie made of the Referendum — In the Swiss Con 
federation it has always been used sparingly, and in recent 
years less and less ^ In those Cantons where it is optional 
It is little resorted to, but the output of laws in Switzer- 
land IS at all times and m all cantons very small as 
compared with that of English speaking communities 
Zurich, where legislation is exceptional!) brisk, and all 
laws are submitted, passed only 254 in the fifty years 
from 1869 to 1919, and the large majont) of those were 
accepted 

In the United States the Referendum is much more 
freely used, not only because the laws passed are 
more numerous than in Switzerland, but also because 
many are passed at the instance of individuals- -or com- 
panies seeking benefits for th€mselves, and legislatures 
are distrusted It is, however, now less frequently 
demanded than when it was first introduced, a change 
which may mean either that the legislatures are mend- 
ing their ways or that the citizens have grown more 
indifferent, and less eager to deliver their judgment on 
enactments 

Use made of the Imttative — ^This also is infrequent in 
the Swiss Confederation, where it is used only by way of 
Constitutional Amendment Between 1905 and 1919 
eight proposals were submitted under -it, of which only 
two were carried It is more freely used m the Caivtdhs, 
but eveiT^iTXiinch on!y on twenty-eight occasions for 
laws and thrice for Constitutional amendments between 
1866 and igo8, both years inclusive 

In the American States many bills are proposed by 
Initiative, because there is a more active spirit of dis 
Content or aspiration which desires to effect sweeping 
reforms by popular impulse, believing these to be retarded 

I Between 190$ and 1919 a total anmbei of 6z laws and decreu were passed by 
the Nat onal Assembly In only three caaea was a Refeienduna asited for and m aU 
three the Uw was accepted by people 
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by sordid influences playing secretly on the legislatures. 
If the need for an institution is to be judged by the 
use made of it, that need was great in many States. 
The Initiative proposals accepted are, roughly speaking, 
about as numerous as those rejected, whereas in Switzer- 
land the majority are rejected. 

(i>) Nature of the matters submitted . — In the Swiss 
Confederation the Legislature has under the Con- 
stitution the right of withdrawing from the operation of 
the Referendum any Decrees or Resolutions (being 
of general application, and not including the annual 
Budget) which it may deem lucent, and this right is 
frequently used, sometimes even when the urgency 
of the measure was far from apparent.^ A like power 
is allowed to the Legislature m American States, and has 
there also been occasionally employed under circum- 
stances raising suspicion, so that Governors have vetoed 
Bills declared *' Urgent” where the declaration seemed 
to have been made for the purpose of preventing the 
people from delivering their judgment. 

In the American States Initiative proposals madeJa, 
the form of a Constitutional amendment are sulyect-to 
no restriction imposed by the State Constitution, because 
any such restriction would be overridden by a change 
in the Constitution itself; and in point of fact both 
there and in Switzerland matters which ought to be 
dealt with by Laws and find no place in a Fundamental 
Instrument of Government are now constantly made 
the subject of a Constitutional amendment proposed 
either by a Legislature or by Popular Initiative.^ 

(f) Proportion of the Citizens who vote . — In Switzer- 
land the proportion of persons voting to the whole number 
of qualified citizens is, both at Referendum and at Initiative 
votings, almost always lower than at elections of repre*. 
sentatives to Legislatures. In the Confederation it has 
risen as high as 79 and sunk as low as 34 per cent. 

« See VoU I. Ch»p. XXIX. p 4*0 

* Tills practice has almost elfaced (he Jsstinction betwcea^oiutitutioatt proTuions 
laJ ordioary laws See VoL I p 427,aiidVoI II. p 156. 
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In rural _Cantons it has occasionally sunk to 21 per 
cent Abstentions are, of course, more frequent where 
there ts no organization to bnng up voters to the 
poll, and are in the United States often explicable by 
the fact that some Bills refer to purely local matters, 
out of the range of the average voter’s knowledge or 
interest One may say that the number voting, while 
varying with the interest felt in the particular question 
at issue, seldom exceeds half the total number of electors 
This IS true also of the American States, in which, how- 
ever, the proportion voting is usually smaller ^ Cases 
have occurred in which measures have been carried by a 
minority, even a small minority, of the registered voters 
Where this happens, can it be said that the will of the 
people has been expressed ? It is argued that those 
who do not oppose must be taken to assent, but 
abstention may be due to ignorance of the importance 
of the issue or to a modest consciousness of incapacity 
to express any opinion whatever 

Methods adopted to enable the Ctttzens to understand 
the Issues submitted -—Both m Switzerland and in America 
copies of the Constitutional amendments, laws, and pro- 
posals made by Initiative, sometimes accompanied by a 
statement of the arguments commending or attacking 
the law or proposal submitted, are circulated officially, 
while supporters and opponents start their respective 
campaigns injhe press and by public meetings 

{e) Influence on the Votings of Parties and Party 
Spirit — In Switzerland, since party organizations are 
rarely active in discussing the issue submitted or in 
bringing up voters to the polls, the voting tends to 
^n_vey the real judgment of the people unbiassed by* 
party fueling In the American States this is soTar" 
true that the party organizations, which exist rather for 
offices than for principles, seldom step openly into the 
arena, so the merits of the question submitted have a 

* Pfes lent Lowell [PuU e Opnta and PepaUr Civernmnt published m iglj) 
est mated the average percentage in Am rcan SUtea of voter, at Referenda and 
In t at vei to the whole number of qnal fied voters at about 6o per cent It teems 
r to be pract call/ the same □ Sw Uerland 
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better chance of being f^rly considered than an election 
•would afford. 

(/) Hov) far have the People shown themselves qualified 
for Direct Legislation ? — ^No nation has ever been better 
prepared for this task than the Swiss ^ for a mong_t hem 
Ignorancejpf and indifference to politics are Ieast.cominonv, 
Every pofitical issue to be voted on is abundantly dis- 
cussed at public meetings and in the press ; and the 
echoes of the discussion are heard far up in the secluded 
Alpine valleys. No one need want the means for forming 
some sort of opinion. The Swiss, shrewd, cautious, 
and inclined to conservatism, think before they vote. 
The minds of the peasants are slow working, somewhat 
narrow, as might be expected from rural folk Imng 
by tillage and dainjang, thrifty and parsimonious, little 
influenced by abstract notions or plausible catchwords, 
but intelligent, willing to ponder any arguments within 
the range of their knowlwge. The average citizen is 
^thal independent and cool-headed, not surrendering 
himself to party leaders, and with a patriotism that 
qualifies the tendency to approve or condemn a proposal 
solely ■vtith a view to his personal interests. It w as, the 
right sort of people in_which.to try the expcrimenL of 
the Referendum, and the success of the experiment has 
proved the people’s competence.- The fact that popular 
voting has been less and less used in the Confederation, 
though it has through the growth of population become 
easier than it was in 1 874 to collect the signatures needed 
to bring a law before the people, is a ^rther evidence 
of the good sense which confines the use of this power 
to Cases in which there is a body of adverse opinion 
sufficiently large to make it worth while to put the 
country to the trouble and expense of a general voting. 

Of the eighteen American States it is more difficult 
to speak in general terms, for though in most of them 
the population is agricultural, it is in others mixed with 
manufacturing or mining elements, and in some the 
recent immigrants from the backward parts of Europe 
are numerous. Hence both the proportion of educated J 
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and thoughtful men, capable of giving good leadership, 
and the average level of intelligence in the voters, differ 
greatly from State to State The Western Americans 
take as intelligent an interest in public affairs as do 
Frenchmen or Enghskmen, or Belgians, have had more 
political experience than Germans, are less impulsive and 
passionate than Spaniards or Italians or the Slav peoples ^ 
They are more restless and rather more inconstant and 
decidedly less conservative than the Swiss, but taken all 
in all they seem quite as fit as any European people, 
and probabl) fitter than the races of Central and 
Southern Europe, to apply the methods of Direct 
Legislation Thus their example, if the experiment 
succeeds, will not suffice to prove that peoples like those 
of Lithuania and Poland, Serbia and Rumania, destitute 
of the experience Western Americans have en;ojed, can 
expect results equallj good 

What have these Methods of Legtslatton done for 
the Welfare of the Commumties that use them ^ — The test 
of the success of the sjstem is to be found partly in 
the approval it has found and the satisfaction it has 
created in the peoples which employ it, partly m a 
scrutiny of the merits or dements of the enactments 
which it has accepted or rejected 

For Switzerland the former question is readily 
answered The people are so e ntirelj content with the 
Referendum that while^o ^ne proposes to abandon or 
restrict it, s ome propose to extend iti Regarding the laws 
passed or rejected a stranger must speak with diffidence, 
but the instances given in a previous chapter ® go to 
show that legislation has advanced on sound lines, 
and that under it the country and all classes therein 
have attained an unusual measure of material well being 
and domestic concord The spirit of conservatism and the 
spirit which seeks betterment by change have tempered 

* Xivi- Xv-KSflr 

9 of course slighter o the Uo ted States than tt Europeui count es so s Uwpassed 
hy a legislsture csrnes a shghtcr presompt oa of teUf Ae product of super or mtell 
fence sod Inowledfe 
fp * See Vol I Chap XXlX 
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each the other. Some g<»d_enactments„ha'£e_b.een 
delayed by the Refer^oumj.Jjut .the loss „has_ been 
slight, and possibly compensated by the more. general 
support which the law obtained when ultimately 
passed. The results of the Initiative are less easy to 
eTtimate, but it receives a more general approral from 
the wise than it did thirty or even fifteen years ago. No 
one suggests that it has done any serious harm ; many 
believe that it has accelerated several needed reforms. 
That itsjrnmense powe^is not abused, appears from the 
fact that it has been invoked, in the Confederation, -only 
thrice within the last fifteen years. 

In the United States there is no such general consensus 
of opinion in the States which have experience of the 
Referendum : but it deserves notice that the number 
of States which have adopted it since S. Dakota led 
the way goes on increasing, and that in none where it 
exists do the people seem disposed to drop the power of 
direct law-making. Many observers, especially among 
lawyers, continue to dwell on the defects of the plan, 
pointing" to the occasional rejection of Bills whose 
merits the people had not understood, to the confusion 
brought into administration by haphazard decisions, 
and to inconsistencies in policy, as for instance in the 
voting or rejecting of appropriations for educational 
purposes. Though the malign influence of the “ money 
interests ” has not been entirely eliminated nor the tone 
of the legislatures raised, many of such jobbing Bills 
as these bodies were wont to pass have been killed by 
Referendum or prevented from reaching that stage at 
which it would have killed theirt) The working of the 
Initiative has proved more faulty, because rejection of 
the bad is easier than construction of the good, a task 
especially difficult when essayed by isolated groups of 
citizens, each group anxious to push forward its own 
projects. Many proposals submitted are not only ill- 
drafted, b ut calculated to confuse the existing law ; many 
embody "'fad^^r contain schemes Wh a kernel of 
sound principle, but presented in an unworkable form. 
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Although therefore no senous harm has resulted, for 
the common sense of the people rejects most of the 
freak bjlls,’ the merits of the Initiative need to be 
tested by longer experience ^fects might be reduced 
by requiring all proposals to be put into a technically 
correct form by an offiaal draftsman, and by limiting 
the number of issues to be placed before the citizens at 
the same voting 

In Oregon in 1912 there were submitted together 
at one fell swoop thirty-seven laws and Initiative pro- 
posals, while at the same time a number of officials had 
to be elected The citizen on entering the voting com- 
partment had to make up his mind on between forty and 
fifty distinct issues, merits of measures and merits of 
men The best informed and most experienced could 
hardly have an opinion on even one fourth of the questions 
his vote was to decide 

This review of the working of Direct Popular 
Legislation in the countnes where it has had a fair 
trial suggests some general reflections on its value for 
other democracies 

The arguments used to recommend it may be con 
cisely stated as follows 

The Referendum corrects the faults of legislatures 
Where those bodies act under the influence of corrupt 
motives or of class motives, or of purely party motives, 
an appeal from them to the whole people may prevent 
mischief Legislative issues of permanent significance 
are disjoined from those transient party and per 
sonal issues which dominate legislatures Where one 
party brings in a Bill from which it hopes to gam 
credit at an approaching election, its own fortunes, 
and especially those of its majority in the legislature, 
are bound up with the success of the measure, and the 
party in opposition has a motive for resisting it, because 
they will improve their dunce of office by defeating 
the Bills of the party m power Thus the merits of 
the case recede into the background But if the Bill has 
N to go to a popular vote, the deasive fight over it takes 
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place before the people, for its enactment or rejection 
is their act. They may rqect it without censuring the 
officials who prepared or the parliamentary majority 
which passed it. If the offidals continue to be person- 
ally respected and trusted they may remain in office, 
though their Bill has failed, and the nation is spared the 
trouble of those general elections resorted to under 
the British Parliamentary system whenever a first-class 
Ministerial Bill has been defeated. 

Take another case. In a legislature divided into 
groups one group specially anxious to carry a particular 
measure may by a “ deal ” with another group which 
dislikes that measure but is willing to accept it in order 
to carry some pet measure of its own, succeed in passing 
a Bill which the real mind of the majority of representa- 
tives and still more the bulk of the electors condemns. 
Or a section of the dorninant ministerial majority may 
threaten to withdraw their support unless the Ministry 
consent to pass some Bill which it dislikes. The 
Ministry, in order to escape defeat, yields to the threat, 
so the I 3 ill goes through, and in this case also against 
the real wishes of the majority. In both these cases 
a reference to the popular vote will checkmate the 
manceuvres of politicians. 

An election is an Election, a choice between can- 
didates as well as between policies, an occasion when 
so many issues of policy are simultaneously presented 
that it is seldom possible to treat any one as having been 
really decided. After the election one party claims that 
the electors gave a “ mandate ” on one particular issue : 
another party or section makes a like claim, and there 
is no means of telling which is right. Only a consultation 
of the people can decide. 

) The Referendum helps the legislature to keep in 
touch with the people at other times than a general 
election, and in some respects in better touch, for it 
gives the voters an opportunity of declaring their views 
on serious issues apart from the distracting or distorting 
influence of party spirit. Thus representatives get to - 
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understand better the real mind of the electors as a 
whole, including those who are not their political sup- 
porters and therefore less known to them personally 
The Referendum gives security that no law is passed 
which IS opposed to popular feeling Legislatures may 
mistake the will of the people, or may, from party motives 
or class interests, take the risk of transgressing tlut will in 
the hope of doing so with impunity An appeal to the 
people IS the proper remedy 

Popular voting redyces Sectionalism ^ in a nation, 
because men of different classes and parties find them 
selves working and voting together on issues which are 
outside the sphere either of class sentiments or of party 
programmes 

A law receives strength from the approval which 
the people by their direct vote have stamped upon it 
Because it is theic own work th^ feel a fuller obligation 
to obey it and to make it obeyed 

‘I'he judgment or tne whole people is a final 
judgment, from which there is no appeal Roma locuta 
est The ultimate authority having given its decision, 
controversy is stilled, at least until such time has passed 
and such new circumstances have arisen as may encourage 
a belief that the people will change its mind 

The three last mentioned arguments recommend the 
Initiative also, but as it supersedes the legislature by 
enabling the people to pass a law without the partici 
pation of the latter, some further reasons must be advanced 
for introducing it These reasons are in substance all 
one and the same, viz tfiS le^Iatures_ddrnor adequate ly 
“egress the people’s wil l,^o that the Referendum, which 
IS confined to an expression of that will upon matters 
previously dealt with by the legislature, confers on the 
people only a part of their nghts, giving no free scope 
for their action independent of the Legislature Why 
should a body of persons chosen by the people close 
the door against the people fnemse'ives, aYiowing only 
such proposals of reform as take their fancy to pass 
through so that the people can deal with them ^ A 
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party majority, perhaps corrupt, probably selfish, may 
for its own purposes hold back the people from getting 
what they desire, and the people must stand and wait, 
helpless till a general election arrives ; and even then 
a new legislature may fail to carry out properly such 
wishes as the people have expressed. Thus while 
needed reforms are delayed, a sense of injustice is 
created which may break out in violence. Finally, if 
the people are fit to negative a Bill presented by the 
legislature, why are they not fit to frame one ^em- 
selves ? 

In the American States — and wherever a Rigid Con- 
stitution limits the powers of le^slatures — there~is'tKis' 
further technical reason for emplojnng the Initiative, that 
when employed by way of amending the Constitution, it 
overleaps all restrictions placed on the legislatures, because 
what the people put into the Constitution annuls those 
restrictions which their predecessors had imposed. This 
argument rejoices those who, desiring a free, swift 
unhampered course for the people's will, condemn the 
restrictions which Rigid Constitutions impose, while it 
repels those who value the restrictions just because they 
fear that swift unhampered course. 

The objections urged against the Direct Intervention 
of the people can be even more bnefly stated. 

It reduces the authority and status of the legislature, 
lessens its responsibility to the people, and may induce it, 
yielding to a temporary and possibly factitious demand, 
to pass measures it does not approve in the hope that 
a voting by Referendum will reject them. ( It places' 
matters that have been carefully considered and debated 
in a legislature — matters often beyond the comprehension 
of the average citizen— at the mercy of the voter’s ignor- 
ance or prejudice. It b an appeal from responsibility to 
irresponsibility from knowledge to ignorance. Not these 
objections only but others of graver; import apply to 
the Initiative, lit brings Tietbre the people Bills that 
have never runjthe gauntlet of parliamentary criticism, 
which, if they have been carelessly or clumsily drafted, 
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will, if enacted, confuse the law, creating uncertainty and 
inviting litigation Citizens summoned by Referendum 
to vote on a Bill have at least the advantage of knowing 
that It has been scrutinized and amended by a competent 
legislative body, but an Initiative proposal has not had 
this advantage It may contain many provisions, some 
which please, others which displease the voter, but he 
cannot amend it ; and must either reject it as a whole 
or accept it as a whole, whatever its faults 

The Initiative offers a strong temptation to an 
excited faction or an unscrupulous leader to bnng 
forward some scheme of sweeping change, promising 
to a section of the people benefits so alluring as to 
carry the law through on the top of the wave before 
its dangers can have been brought home to the nation 
The fact that such attempts have failed when made 
in Switzerland because the good sense of the people 
repelled them, does not show that they might not succeed 
in some less intelligent and less cautious population 
Once a revolutionary step has been taken by Initiative, 
repentance ‘comes too late It is far harder to agitate 
for Its repeal, even if there is time to do so before 
It takes effect, than to rouse the people to compel by 
Referendum the reversal of a decision given by a legis- 
lature^ 

The reader can weigh for himself the pros and cons 
of the case Were I to express my own opinion it would 
be that the Referendum has worked well in Switzerland, 
and if less well in the American States, yet not fatally ill, 1 
for no conspicuous mischiefs have followed and some 
good may have ^een done (^he Initiative was not really 
needed in Switzerland, but neither in the Confederation 
nor in the Cantons has positive harm resulted In the 
American States the reformers would have done better 
to improve the methods of their legislatures and raise 
the quality of their members rather than try to super- 
sede them by the ^nrtiativ^ hut of this they seem to have 
despaired In exjierimenting with it, they have given 
. it not quite a fair chancy for it has been employed 
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not only far more frequently than In Switzerland but 
with a neglect of obvious precautions w'hich would 
have reduced the defects it has shown. American 
experience has, however, been too short to enable a 
final judgment to be pronounced. 

Before proceeding to enquire what light the data 
supplied by Switzerland and America throw upon the 
general value and applicability to other countries of 
Direct Popular Legislation, let me enumerate certain 
provisions which might, if attached to the use of the 
Referendum and Initiative, tend to cure or mitigate 
the risks incident to the employment of either. 

1. The number of signatures required to support the 
demand for a Referendum should be determined with 
regard not only to the total number of voting citizens, 
but also to the distribution of population, for signatures 
are more easily collected in densely populated areas. It 
would seem desirable that the percentage of persons 
signing required to the total number of qualified citizens 
should be not less than 8 to 10 per cent for a Referendum, 
and nearly twice that number, say 1 6 to 1 8 per cent, for 
an Initiative * 

2. The practical evil most complained of in the 
working of the Initiative is the obscurity and confusion, 
due to bad drafting, of the Bills proposed. This might 
be remedied in one of two ways. The proposers might 
be required to have their Bill prepared for them by a 
skilled official draftsman, or, seeing that the special 
object of the Initiative is to bring before the people 
some proposed enactment which the legislature refuses 
to embody in a law, this object might be attained by 
giving to the Initiative proposal the form, not of an 
English or American statute drawn out in full, but of a 
concise statement of the object to be attained, with a 
command to th^legislature to prepare a Bill dealing with 

‘ The numher of 30.000 wn fiied u 1874 ij reooired for t Referendum la the 
s«>»t Coofederetioo ind 50,000 (in *891) for ta ImtutiVe, but the pcpulition h» fo 
much inetMjed noce thoje ditee (from 2,700,000 and }, too, 000 to orer 4,000,000, 
thjt the collection of •ijnjtufee Ixt become moth emer Nererthelen Refercadi 
h»Te been fewer 10 recent ye»r«. 
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the matter which would be in due course submitted to a 
popular voting. 

3 When any Bill is to be submitted, every voter 
should be officially supplied not only with the text of 
the measure to be voted on, but also with an explanation 
of Its purpose and a summary, concise and impartial, 
of Its provisions. 

4. In the case of an Initiative, the proposed law should 
be submitted to the Legislature for examination, and that 
body should be required to prepare a statement of its 
views upon the proposal, which statement should be 
officially circulated with the text of the Bill,^ the legislature 
being also further entitled to draft and circulate an alter- 
native Bill, calculated to effect such of the aims of the 
Initiative proposal as it approves. Another plan would be 
to entrust this function to a standing non-partisan Board ■ 

5. Some matters should be excluded from the opera- 
tion of the Referendum, as for instance certain kinds of 
financial laws, and those which need immediate applica- 
tion To these some would add all treaties with foreign 
countries Whether Initiative proposals ought to be 
allowed to include Bills for imposing taxes and for 
granting money seems more than doubtful The danger 
IS obvious 

6 The number of propositions to be submitted at the 
same voting ought not to be larger than a citizen of 
average knowledge and intelligence can fit himself to 
vote upon 

7 To prevent the frequent repetition of an Initiative 
proposal, a time might be fixed within which a proposal 
substantial!) the^ame as the one rejected should not be 
re-submitted ® 


* This IS provided by (be Const (ution of OklUtoma, which restricts every statement 
to two thousand words d nded between supporters and opponents 

’ Another reason for having Bills propo^ by Initiative carefuQy scrutinized is that 
ui snroe nf the American States jir/as[tjntsJia<wJ«!c9-niadcdz< irMinmr .n' 

the measure by putt ng in its forefront certain catching proposals, while hiding away, 
sooietuoes m words carefully chosen to conceal the effect oth r proposals likely to 
rouse oppes Cion being of the k nd called colloquully ‘jokers 

* It has been objected to this suggestion that the opponents of a proposal mlended 
to be subra tted might, when they heard it *aa coming hurry on ahead of it a number of 
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8. Inasmuch as the object of the Referendum is to 
elicit the opinion — if he has one— of the individual citizen, 
the influence of party organizations upon popular votings 
ought, so far as possible, to be reduced ; and it would 
conduce to this if the votings were fixed for a time when 
no important election of a party character, such as the 
election of members of a Legislature, or of a President 
or other high official, is to take place. 

9. To prevent important decisions from being de- 
termined by a minority of the whole people it might 
be provided that no Initiative should be carried at a 
voting in wlucb less than a prescribed percentage, say 
three-fifths, of the qualified citizens took part. 

10. Since in countries so large as France or Great 

Britain votings cannot be frequent, for the expenditure 
of time and money would be prohibitive, it would seem 
desirable to define the class of Bills on which a Refer- 
endum might be demanded. But can any definition be 
devised ? In countries which, Uke Britain, have no con- 
stitution embodied in one instrument, there is no means of 
deciding what is a Fundamental Law ; and in case it were^ 
thought proper to determine by a popular vote differences 
of opinion between two legislative Chambers, who shall 
say what differences are suffidently important to warrant 
recourse to this solution ? Some mechanical method 
such as that of requiring a prescribed number of citizens, 
or of members of the Legislature, to demand a Referendum 
might be adopted, but such a provision would be open 
to abuse, for it may be assumed that nine politicians out 
of ten will resort to any device for embarrassing an 
antagonist or delaying a defeat. ^ 

Two serious difficulties stand in the way of the use 
of the Referendum in lai^ populations such as those 
of France, Italy, and Great Britain. One is that of 
determining khe cases in which a Referendum may be 
demanded. Un France, if the Swiss precedent were to 
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be followed, the number of signatures required to sup- 
port a demand for Referendum would exceed 300,000, 
so the verification of signatures would be an almost 
impossible task, yet a necessary one, if the plan were to 
be properly worked The other is t^t as nothing but_ 
the activi^_of orgamzations~l:oul 3 * bnng up the_voters_ 
to~the_polI, tKe campaigns for and against a measure 
would fall into the hands of party or class organiza- 
tions, and a large percentage of the votes given would 
come from persons who took little real interest in the 
matter, which means that the best-organized party 
would usually win, and the chief aim of a Referendum, 
that of eliciting the genuine judgment of the citizens 
themselves, rather than opinions imposed on them by 
t heir wo_u l d-be_ guides and by the pressure of numbers, 
would not be attameT 

A nation which, encouraged by Swiss and American 
experience in Popular Legislation, desires to follow in 
the same path, must begin by considenng the conditions 
favourable or unfavourable to the experiment ^ 

The first of these is the size and population of the 
country The larger these are, the more costly and 
less satisfactory will popular votings be, for the influence 
of party or class organizations will be greater since 
without them it is hard to “ get out the vote ” * Swi ss 
suc ces s has been l argely due to the comp aratively ^alL 
voting areas 

Tn'a country where the citizens are divided by sharp 
antagonisms of race or religion, voting will tend to 
follow the lines of those divisions and the citizens be less 
likely to deliver an independent and well-considered 
opinion on the merits of a proposal 

‘ The mterejt ag and well drawn Const tut on of the RepabI c of Caecho Slovakia 
(a R fid Const tution since it can be altered only by a majority of three fifths w each 
Chamber) enables (sect on 46) the Covenunent, if unan mous to submit to a Refer 
enaom ali u presentetj'oy tne Viovenunent vAum fne parliament has rejected 

* It may be thought m a popular voting many at zens of moderate V ews w 11 s nee 
they can do so safely became secretly break away from the r class and party Tb s 
would happen n Sw tcerland and Amerca but be lest probable m most European 
countr es In Austraha the atroog organ zat on of the Labour L n ons has given the 
Labour Party no small advantage for the purpose of a popular vote 
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Where classes stand opposed to one another by 
social antagonism or conflict of economic interests, 
and where each class reads only the newspapers that 
make it their business to state its case and support its 
claims, the tendenc)' to class solidarity in voting may be 
strong enough to make a popular vote, especially where 
the voting masses are large, grow into a menacing crisis. 
In a legislative body each side has to listen to the 
arguments of the other, and bitterness is mitigated by 
friendly personal relations between opposing politicians ; 
but a struggle in which the whole nation directly takes 
part knows no such mitigations. 

The value of Direct I-egislation in its working de- 
pends largely upon the amount of power party organiza- 
tion and party spirit exert. If they are weak, or do not 
interfere when the voting is on Laws, there is a good 
chance of getting the real and independent judgment 
of the citizens ; otherwise not. In Switzerland and 
the American States aforesaid these favouring conditions 
are present. They are, of course, most likely to be 
present in times of comparative quiet, when no vital 
issues rouse excitement, and men are less disposed to 
blindly follow a party leader. 

Thus it may be said that Duect Legisla tion J s_iiigst 
likely to g lvg good resu lts i n a small cou ntry, with a 
homogeneous population, intelligent ancT'unemotioiialJ 
not dominated by party organizations or inflamed^y^ 
party bitterness. These are the conditions under which 
all democratic governments, great and small, have the 
best chance to flourish. As the function of direct law- 
making carnes the citizens of a democracy a step further 
than that of choosing representatives who shall act on 
their behalf, the best proof of their civic competence is 
found in the successful dischatge of this function. So 
far Switzerland alone has given that proof, her advantages 
having been such as few countries possess and few can 
hope to acquire. 

I have not dwelt, because it is obvious, on what 
is, if not the greatest, the most incontestable merit 
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claimable for Direct Legislation It is uneq ualled _a5 
an instrument of practical instruction in politics Every 
voting compels the citizen who has a sense of civic duty 
to try to understand the question submitted, and reach 
a conclusion thereon Many, sometimes even a half, 
fail to come to the polls, yet even these may derive some 
benefit from the public discussion that goes on Ever)- 
body can listlessly read articles m the press or listen to 
speeches in a meeting, but thinking is strengthened and 
clarified and concentrated when it leads up to a plain 
issue It is a good thing for the citizen to be relieved 
from the pressure of those personal or party predilections 
which draw him to one candidate or another and to be 
taken out of the realm of abstract ideology to face con 
Crete proposals Here is a plan which throws on him 
the responsibility of declaring a definite opinion on a 
specific proposition, forcing him to ask himself, Is it 
sound in pnnciple ^ Will it work ^ Shall I vote for ’t 
or against it ^ 


r' 
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THE RELATION OF CENTRAL TO LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

In an earlier chapter (Chapter XIII ) something has been 
said of the origin of self-government in small com- 
munities, and of the service it renders to democracy by 
implanting a sense of cmc duty in the citizens and train- 
ing them to discharge it. We have here to consider in 
the light of the facts described as existing in the several 
countries dealt with in Part II., but without repeat- 
ing details there given, (a) what it is that a large 
democratic State may gain from the existence within 
it of a system of local self-government ; (l>) how govern- 
mental functions should be distributed as between the 
Central and the Local Authorities ; (r) what is the best 
form in which democratic principles can be applied to 
the creation of the latter authorities ; and (d) what defects 
in the working of local governments need to be guarded 
against. 

In countries which, like France Britain, and Australia, 
arc governed by representative assemblies it is desirable 
to relieve, so far as possible, the strain upon the Central 
Government. A practically omnipotent legislature is 
liable to sudden fluctuations of opinion, and the fewer 
are the branches of administration which such fluctuations 
disturb, the more regular and stable will be the general 
course of affairs. Those of national importance must of 
tt. ftea'ANi'.'LVi by ieffl-sVatore, bat ibtte 

arc many matters in which uniformity is not required, and 
the more th^c are left to local control the less will repre- 
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sentatives be drawn ay from national work Where local 
discontents arise, it is better for them to find vent in the 
local area rather than encumber the central authority 
Under a federal system of government such as that 
of the United States, Canada Switzerland, where many 
matters are left to be settled by State, or Provincial, or 
Cantonal assemblies, controversial issues are divided 
between those assemblies and the central national legis 
lature, and a political conflict in the latter need not 
coincide with other conflicts in the former The same 
principle holds true with regard to local authorities 
in smaller areas, such as the county or ntumcipalit) 
Men opposed in national politics may work together 
harmoniously in the conduct of county or municipal 
business, as happens m Switzerland and EngUnd, and to 
a large extent in the United States also 

The wider the scope of a central government’s action, 
so much the larger is the number of the persoru employed 
in the administrative work it directs, and the larger 
therefore the patronage at its disposal Patronage is a 
powerful political engine, certain to be used for party 
purposes wherever admission to the civil service and pro- 
motion therein are not controlled by rules which secure 
competence through examinations administered b) a non 
partisan authority The fewer temptations to the abuse 
of patronage are left within the grasp of the central 
authority, necessanl) partisan in all the counti-ies we have 
been stud) mg, the fewer abuses will there be The 
United States suffered until recent years from the so 
called Spoils system, applied in municipalities as well as 
in the Federal service, but the evils would have been 
even greater had the same party been steadily supreme 
at the same time in the National Government and in 
the local governmental areas 

Elementarj education is a branch of administration 
assigned in some countries to a central, in others to a 
local authority The argument for giving it to the latter is 
strong because the interest of parents in the instruction of 
-v their children ought to be stimulated by the function of 
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choosing the local school authority as well as by the 
tight of representing to it any local need or grievance. 
This function they have enjoyed in the United States, 
Canada, and New Zealand, as well as in Switzerland 
and Great Britain, but to a much smaller extent in France, 
Australia, and Ireland. Reformers, impatient with the 
slackness and parsimony common among local authori- 
ties, have, however, been everywhere advocating State 
intervention, insisting that the reluctance of the local 
citizen to spend freely makes it necessary’ to invoke the 
central government, both to supervise schools and 
to grant the money from the national treasury- for the 
salaries of teachers and v-arious educational appliances. 
Here, as is often the case, the choice is between 
more rapid progress on the one hand and the greater 
solidity and hold upon the average citizen’s mind which 
institutions draw from being entrusted to popular 
management. 

In some countries possessing a highly trained civil 
semcc each department tends to lay undue stress upon 
uniformit)-, becomes attached to us settled habits, dis- 
likes novelties, contracts bureaucratic methods, and 
rnay assume towards the private citizen a slightly super- 
cilious air. Progress is retarded because experiments 
arc discouraged. Popular interest flags because popular 
interference is resented, and officials fall out of touch 
with general sentiment. The more the central bureau- 
cracy controls local affairs, the wider will be the action 
of these tendencies. 

Lastly we come to another benefit, of a more theo- 
retical aspect, yet wth real value, which local self- 
governing institutions may secure. They contribute to 
of local centres of thought and action. 
Many a country has had reason to dread the excessive 
power of its capital city.* There ought to be many cities, 
each chcnshing us own traditions, each representing or 
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embodying a certain type of opinion, and each, instead of 
taking its ideas submissively from the capital, supporting 
journals of the first excellence in point of news suppl} 
and intellectual force Such cities will be all the more 
useful in forming independent centres of opinion if they 
have also strong locid governments which enlist the 
active service of their leading citizens of all classes 
France has in L)ons, Marseilles, and Bordeaux cities 
capable of fulfilling this function , and in the German 
Empire the influence of Berlin was qualified or counter- 
balanced by that of Munich, Frankfurt, Hamburg, 
Leipzig, Dresden, Cologne 

Upon the much-debated question whether the con- 
struction of public works not of evident national 
importance should be left to local authorities, their cost 
being defrayed out of local taxation, or whether this duty 
and burden should be undertaken bv a central govern- 
ment, some light is thrown b) the experience of France, 
Canada, New Zealand, and the United States In all 
these countries a wide door has been opened to political 
intrigue and corruption bj the practice of voting large 
sums for so-called ‘local improvements” from the 
national treasury in order to win support for the repre- 
sentative who presses for the grant of money and for the 
ministry which proposes 01 supports it In the United 
States immense sums are wasted annually in this wa), 
demoralizing both the legislature and the constituencies 
Nobody is the better oft in the end, but each locality, 
desiring to throw upon the State the cost of a work which 
It would otherwise have to pay in local taxation, forgets 
that in the long run it pays as much by the additional 
national taxation to which it contributes, indeed perhaps 
pays more, because it frequently happens that the 
“ improvements ” asked for are not needed, and are 
being undertaken for political reasons only This is a 
habit to which democratic governments are specially 
prone, because the keepers of the public purse yield to 
the demands which representatives make The principle 
that the cost of works undertaken solely for the benefit 
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of a locality ought, in the interest of economy, to be 
defrayed out of local funds, would seem irresistible were 
it not for the fact that in many great cities a large majority 
of the voters, since they pay no local taxes, have no interest 
in thrifty management, and willingly support a council 
which spends lavishly on local purposes and wins popu- 
larity thereby. Where this happens the tax-paying 
class may think itself safer in the hands of the Central 
Government. 

In the SIX countries examined in Part 11. all the higher 
judges are appointed by the Central Government, as 
they are in Britain, but in some States of the American 
Union counties and cities are allowed to choose their 
judges, which they do by popular election, with results 
not always satisfactory. The detachment of the Bench 
not only from party politics but from all local influences 
IS so evidently desirable that the choice of judges by 
local voting is a risky experiment. 

Of such public institutions as pnsons, reformatories, 
and lunatic asylums it is enough to say that their manage- 
ment by a central Government is likely to be more 
scientific and skilful than that of most local authorities 
would be, while not less economical. The questions 
that relate to pauperism are more difficult. Where the 
indigent have a legal claim to relief, to throw the cost of 
that relief on national funds while leaving the administra- 
tion of it in local hands would be to invite extravagance 
and waste. If the locality dispenses the locality ought 
to pay, especially if outdoor relief is given. This 
question, which was a grave one for England ninety 
years ago, has fortunately little importance in other 
English-speaking countries or in Switzerland. 

Whether the maintenance of public order should be 
entrusted to a national force, such as the gendarmerie in 
France and Italy and the Royal Constabulary in Ireland, 
or to local county and municipal authorities as in most 
EngYish-speaking countries, is a question which will be 
answered according to the varying conditions of each 
nation. Experience seems to show that the less the. 
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police acquire the character of an armj the better, and 
that character is more easilj avoided when they are (as in 
England) raised, controlled, and paid bj local authorities 
There have, however, been in Amenca cit> governments 
in which politics had so much infected police manage- 
ment that the State felt itself obliged to create within 
a city a police force under its own orders Apart 
from this case, and the exceptional case of Ireland, the 
practice of English-speaking countries seems justified by 
the results ^ 

The composition or organization of local authorities in 
rural areas needs onlj a few sentences, for in all English 
peaking countries, except the United States, and also in 
France and Switzerland, the plan of elected councils has 
been adopted, whereas in many States of the American 
Union there is no elected council for a count), each 
executive official being chosen by direct popular election 
for a particular branch or branches of work, his duties 
wherein are prescribed by the laws of the State This 
plan has the disadvantage of disjoining from each other 
the vanous administrative departments, and leads to laxity 
in administration, because the only means of enforcing 
responsibilityis by prosecutinganoffendingofficial ^ The 
smaller unit called the Town (corresponding to the smaller 
communes of Continental Europe) is better provided 
for, because although each branch of local business is 
handled by elected officers, who may act independently, 
the area is so small that their conduct can be watched 
and reviewed in the annual Town meeting, a popular 
primary assembly ® In other English-speaking countries 
the counties, and any small areas such as the parish, are 
administered by elected counals, who appoint and super- 
vise the officials This is also the case in Switzerland 
and in France, where, however, the Central Government 
exercises a large measure of control * 

iVfunicipaf government presents more difficult prob- 

* The police of London are d rected by the Central CovernmenC, but th s s due 
partly to the mmense s ze of that c ty whose sahorbs stretch far out into four 
count es partly to its be eg the cap tal of Che aonotiy 

* See Vol II p 106 * SeeVol II p 14 


• See Vol I p 316 
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lems, especially where the poorer sections of a large 
population inhabit one part or parts of the city, 
while the richer live in other parts or in the suburbs. 
In Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, as in Great 
Britain, boroughs and cities are governed by popularly 
elected councils, while the mayor is chosen by the 
council (except in some Canadian cities where he is 
elected by the people), and administration is carried on 
by committees of the council directing the officers whom 
it appoints. This system has, as a rule, been worked 
efficiently and honestly in Great Bntain and New Zealand, 
while in Canada and (to a less extent) in Australia there 
have been occasional lapses into corruption or malversa- 
tion. In Germany also there are elected councils, but 
their duty is not themselves to administer, but to super- 
vise the trained permanent officials who handle the 
departments. The economy and practical success of this 
method are unquestioned, but some observers deem it 
too bureaucratic. 

The Swiss s^tem, which resembles that of Great 
Britain and her Dominions in assigning management to 
elected councils, differs therefrom by its free use of the 
direct popular vote or Referendum, by which measures of 
importance are submitted to the people for their approval 
or rejection. This plan works well, the cities being of 
moderate size, none with a population exceeding 
200,000. Administration is efficient, economical, and 
honest. In France also every commune (a citj' as well as 
a rural area is a commune) has its popularly elected 
council, the authority of which is, however, limited by 
a right of interference allowed to the National Govern- 
ment. The abuses which have occurred in a few of the 
largest cities furnish jusrification for this chcck.^ 

It is in the United States aries that we find the most 
numerous and striking illustrations of the maladies to 
which democratic government is liable, but he who seeks 
to draw general conclusions from the scandals which 
have occurred there must remember how exceptional 
1 See it la Frenehatia, VoL I p 317 . 
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their circumstances have been The cities have grown 
with extraordinary swiftness bj the influx of masses of 
Ignorant immigrants from Europe, and these immigrants, 
haaing no experience of politics and no social ties with 
the native American population, become an easj prey to 
the wiles of the unscrupulous leaders of party organiza- 
tions Having started with a system which left all 
power m the hands of elected councils upon whose 
members it was hard to fix responsibility, the Americans 
have been driven to withdraw power from these large 
bodies, and transfer it either to a popularly elected mayor 
possessing a wide discretionary authority or to small 
commissions acting (in many cases) through 1 business 
manager whom they appoint These experiments are 
valuable contributions to the science of practical politics 
Let it be added that American reformers prefer the plan 
of electing the commissioners by a general vote over the 
city to the other method, generally followed in the British 
Dominions, of elections in wards (divisions of the city), 
holding that the general ticket gives less scope tor 
intrigue and secures better men 

Party organization and the microbe of party spirit, 
apparently endemic in National governments where large 
issues of policy have to be decided at elections, would be 
transient and practically negligible phenomena in local 
government were it not for the habit, old and strong in 
the United States, and often found in the municipalities 
of France and England, of fighting local elections on the 
issues of National p-uty politics, even when these have 
nothing to do with the work of the councils to be chosen 
at those elections This habit exists in the elections to 
the councils of departments and arrondissements in 
France, but scarcely at all in those of county councils in 
Great Britain, or of communal authorities in Switzerland 
Three results which have proved harmful in America 
naturally follow The minds of the electors are diverted 
from the personal merits of the candidates and from the 
local questions which the candidates, if elected, will 
- have to deal with, to national partisan issues The 
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members of councils when elected are apt to act together 
as parties in those bodies, and such patronage as lies in 
the gift of a council is liable to be misused for partisan 
purposes, r.e. bestowed upon persons because they have 
served the party rather than because they are qualified 
to serve the city. 

The plan has, however, been defended on the ground 
that it draws men of ability and ambition into local 
aifairs, giv« them a cbaitce of showing their quality, 
opens a door to success in national politics. TOthnut 
part}’ guidance, moreover, the voter will not, at least 
in large populations, know whom to vote for, and the 
guidance which the party ^ves is worth something, 
since it must, for the sake of its own credit, put forward 
reputable candidates. Since a chief difficulty incident 
to municipal government is the reluctance of ie leading 
men to devote their time and labour to work which 
interferes with the conduct of their own business and 
has Uttle promise of any reward beyond the good of 
the city and the gratitude of fe)\o\f‘C} 6 zenSi the motive 
which part}’ spirit and the prospect of an opening in 
national politics supply must be appealed to.* Nothing 
but the wish to serve his political party or to make his 
way in public life will suffice to induce a man, tired by a 
long day's work in his office, to take up a further burden 
and give his evenings to municipal committees in the 
centre of the town instead of seeking repose in his home 
far off in the suburbs. Many of the men who have risen 
highest in American politics, and a few who have attained 
like distinction in England, have begun in local politics 
a career which led them far. 

There is weight m these arguments, yet on the balance 
of considerations it is better that bodies whose proper 
functions be in local matters should be kept free 
from the disturbing influence of questions foreign to 
their sphere. One of the values of local self-govern- 

* It mjy be tiijt leme muk* of lioDOor mjgJit be beitowed oa eitizecj 

wbobiTfrenJerHcicepCjostU^r too^nrpuapoUiCKreice , lut tierezre, oalortnaiiilj 
(e^ cOQQtnet la » Ijcb tbe Nzttosul OoecniCQit coiaU be truitcd to «wir<J loch 
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merit lies in the habit it forms among the inhabitants of 
a town or distnct of bringing their knowledge and 
capacities into common stock for the benefit of the whole 
communit), maintaining those fnendl) personal relations 
which befit neighbours, and not distracted by a desire 
for ultenor gains to their political partj When such 
gams become a motive, men are less scrupulous, sus- 
picion thickens the air, a contentious spirit is engendered 
There has emerged in recent j'ears one question of 
national moment which, since it belongs also to the 
sphere of local government, furnishes grounds for party 
action there \^ here the State has assumed some func- 
tions previouslj either uncared for or left to private 
action, such as the conduct of a business, the housing 
cf the poor, the suppl) of milk, the provision of music 
or theatncal entertainments, the law maj permit a local 
^uthonty to carry out policies of this nature at the 
expense of the local taxpayers \\hen a Socialist or 
Labour Part} runs its candidates for local office as well 
ts for the national legislature upon a platform including 
these policies, other political parties who resist such 
policies put forward their candidates also and use their 
party organi2ations in the electoral campaign, so that the 
elections inevitabl} take a party colour If it is suggested 
hat the national legislature should determine b) general 
statutes the pnnciples involved, and leave to local authon- 
ties only the mode of carrying them out, it maj be 
answered that even in the application of such laws many 
concrete cases must arise on which Socialists and In 
dividuahsts will differ, so that each part) will have a 
legitimate motive for tiying to secure the election of its 
own adherents 

The experience of the United States, conspicuous by 
the number and variety of expenments tried in local 
government, suggests some conclusions fit to be con 
sidered in Europe, in Canada, and m Australasia 

It IS possible to have too many elections When there 
are many posts to be filled, whether elective offices or 
seats in administrative councils, the number of pollings 
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and the number of persons to be chosen at the polls 
becomes so large that the voter, unable to give an 
independent and intdiigent vote, cither stays away in 
weariness or votes blindly at his party’s bidding. 

Municipal administration has become more and more 
a business matter for experts in such sciences as sanita- 
tion and engineering. The chief duty of an elected 
council has therefore come to be that of appointing and 
supervising the permanent officials, and for this a com- 
paratively small council can well suffice even in a large 
city. 

The American and Swiss practice of submitting 
questions of moment to a popular Referendum has 
worked with results generally if not always satisfactorj, 
and might if applied in Europe, at least in municipalities 
not exceeding a million of population, stimulate public 
interest and help towards a better definition of pohcy ia 
municipal administration. 

Human nature being what it is, favouritism and 
jobbery may always be expected, and the larger and 
richer communities grow, the greater will temptations 
be, so the one thing needful is to fix the constant 
attention of the peo^e on the conduct of their affairs. 
Vigilance 1 unceasing Vigilance I What was said in 
an English city where the management of the police by 
a Committee of the Council had given occasion for 
criticism, “ Watch the Watch Committee,” may be said 
of all Councils and Committees. 

_ In European cities the duty' of watching and critidz- 
ing municipal councils and officials is usually left to the 
press, but in American cities there are frequently asso- 
ciations of men, belonging to all political sections, who 
being well known and respected for their judgment and 
probity, render to the community the service not only 
of keeping an eye on municipal authorities, but that of 
recommending candidates to the citizens as worthy of 
confidence, buch a service is needed in those large 
European cities where the bulk of the electors do not and 
cannot know for whom to cast their votes in local contests. 
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It was in small communities that Democracy first 
arose it was from them that the theories of its first 
literary prophets and apostles were derived it is in 
them that the waj in which the real will of the people 
tells upon the working of government can best be studied, 
because most of the questions which come before the 
people are within their own knowledge The industrial 
and commercial forces which draw men together into 
large aggregations seem to forbid the hope that small 
self-governing units may reappear within an) period 
to which we can look forward Yet who can tell what 
may come to pass in the course of countless )ears -■ 
War and the fear of war were the chief causes which 
destroyed the little States If the fear of war could be 
eliminated there might be some chance of their return 



CHAPTER LX VI I 

COMPARISOIJ OF THE SIX DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENTS 
EXAMINED 

The examination contained m Part 11. of the institutions 
which Democracy has given itself m diiFerent countries 
and of the phenomena which their working in each has 
shown needs to be completed by a comparison of those 
phenomena, for the rule of the people, taking in each 
different forms, has shown resemblances as well as 
diversities, both in the spirit which the institutions 
evoked and in the tangible results that have followed. 
No democratic government is typical ; each has its merits, 
each its faults ; and a judgment on democratic institu- 
tions in general can be formed only by observing which 
faults are most frequent, and how far each of these is 
specially characteristic of Democratic government, or 
rather belongs to Human Nature as displayed in politics. 
This chapter is meant to present the comparison in three 
ways : 

First by noting the sdie ot features of popular 
government in each of the six countries~ciamined, and 
what each has contnbuted lo political science in the way 
of example or warning. 

Next by showing in which of those countries, and to 
what extent in each, the fa ults commo nly charged on 
democratic g overnment exist.' 

Thirdly Ity no?ing the presence in each country of 
what may be called the mental and moral coefficients, 
viz. those qualities in a people that help democracy t( 

49° 
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work Its institutions m the nght waj, so as to obtain 
in the largest measure the benefits which governments 
have been estxblished to secure 

I begin with a brief statement of the features most 
characteristic of each country 

I Summary View of Salievt Features 

In France administration is highly centralized, much 
business which is in English-speaking countries left 
to local authorities being managed by officials who are 
appointed bv and take their orders from the central 
government, so local self-government, narrowly circum- 
scribed m Its functions, and exciting little interest, does 
comparatively little for the political education of the 
people France, having so far as methods of administra- 
tion go, preserved the inheritance of the old monarchy, is 
the least democratic of democracies, for State authority 
IS strong against the individual citizen Yet although 
Government is strong. Ministries are unstable, because 
dependent on majorities in the legislature which fluctuate 
under the influence, sometimes of party passion, some- 
times of personal intrigues The legislature, or rather 
Its directly elected branch, the Chamber of Deputies, is 
master of the political situation, and its individual 
members control individual Ministers, obtaining from 
them as the price ot their support favours for their 
respecme constituenaes, and by means of these favours 
holding their own seats In matters of moment the Second 
Chamber, largely composed of able and experienced 
men with a longer tenure of their seats, exerts a useful 
guidance or restraint, and the high average quality of 
the Civil Service makes administration efficient 

Behind both deputies and Ministers stand the great 
financiers, powerful through their wealth and the 
iV* AVavr Ay <^SiarC dpuit olctr mrvVbprxpei-s~ 

Their influence, though sometimes steadying, can also 
be baneful, for it may induce the sacrifice of national 
interests to private interests, and it has sometimes 
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enveloped public men in a mist of suspicions. The 
sky is seldom free from signs of storm, for fiftj’ years 
of republican government have not assuaged the bitter- 
ness ■which divides the t'arious parties, yet the faults of 
politics which sometimes seem to be a game played in 
the legislature by a comparatively small class, have not 
seriously affected the strength and progress of the 
nation.* Foreigners have judged France too much by 
its politics and its politicians, underrating its spirit and 
vitality and stability. 

The emergence of strong organizations advocating 
communistic doctnnes, and accentuating antagonism 
between classes, are phenomena now -visible all over the 
world, and the revolutionar}' movements thence arising 
would be more threatening under a less popular con- 
stitution. French democracy, with difficulties to face 
greater than any that have tested the other countries we 
nave surveyed, has nevertheless brought the nation safely 
through a time of unprecedented penis. 

Switzerland presents a striking contrast. Nowhere 
is administration so decentralized, for functions and 
powers are parcelled out not only between the Federal 
and the Cantonal Governments, but also between the 
Cantons and the Communes. The people are called 
upon to Cake a more direct and constant part in public 
work than any other State requires from its citizens, 
being accustomed to review by their votings the measures 
passed by their legislatures ; and the citizens can, by the 
Initiative, put forward, without consulting those bodies, 
legislative proposals which popular voting adopts or re- 
jects. The practice of local self-government has trained 
the people to fulfil these functions efficiently, keeping 
their attention fixed upon those who represent them in 
their assemblies or are entrusted with official business. 
Party spirit is comparatively free from virulence ; elec- 
tions have roused little passion ; the same member 
is returned time after time to the legislatures ; the 

1 1 ipeiV of Friace ii it wai la 1914. (or tbe tune that baa paasej iicce the Creal 
War endol hii Veen too a^ort to judge what effect it ]ua had upoa politici. 
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same members are retained for many years in the 
Administrative Councils The less agreeable side of 
what may be called “ small scale politics ” appears 
in the petty intrigues which affect elections to minor 
posts in some communes and Cantons Though the 
absence of corruption, both m the Federal and in Can- 
tonal Governments, and the high standard maintained 
in public life for many years, are partly due to the 
absence of those temptations which men of great wealth 
can apply to politicians, much must also be ascribed 
to the vigilance of public opinion m small communities 
In no democracy has the power of money counted for 
so little, in none has political life had so few prizes to 
offer But after all, the most interesting lesson it 
teaches is how traditions and institutions, taken together, 
may develop in the aierage man, to an extent never 
reached before, the qualities which make a good 
citizen — shrewdness, moderation, common sense and 
a sense of duty to the community It is because 
this has come to pass m Switzerland that demo- 
cracy IS there more truly democratic than m any other 
country 

As France shows at its maximum the power of the 
legislature,^ and Switzerland the power of the body of 
citizens voting directly, so the United States is the best 
example of the strength which party organizations can 
attain and the control they can wield Legal authonty, 
divided between the Federal Government and the 
Governments of the several States, is in both divided 
also between the elected Executive and the two 
elected houses of the legislature, the frequently recur 
ring differences between which complicate both ad 
ministration and legislation Such co-operation as is 
needed to make the machinery work is created by 
the party organizations, which nominate for election 

* la Br ta 0 at o the lepsUtuie, o rather the House of Commons s legally 
supreme but ut p act c« t s ouch cont oiled by the Cab aet who can d ssolve t 
and can appeal to the party orgaoizat oos over the conotry to requ e members (o render 
steady support T hough, as Bagebot observedi a room ttee of Pari ament t hey a e a - 
Eh ng Committee 
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both the representatives and ^n the several States) the 
higher officials in each State as well as its Executive 
h^d ; and as persons elected in the same area at the 
same time usually belong to the same party, both offidals 
and representatives are expeaed to carry out its policy’. 
The work which the organizations have to discharge 
has called into being a large class of professional 
politicians who live off the offices which they are able 
to secure for themselves and the \'arious gams which 
fall to those who can exert private influence. Next 
to the power of Party, the most salient features of the 
United States system are the rwde application of popular 
election to the choice of offiaals, including judges, and 
the recent introduction in many States of direct popular 
legislation m the form of Initiative and Referendum, as 
also of direct popular action on administration in the 
provisions for the Recall of executive and judicial officials 
by popular vote. Thus the inordinate number of elec- 
tions throtis on the voter more work than he can 
properly discharge. 

iwo of the faults charged on government in the 
United States are due to exceptional causes. That the 
Money Power has attained such huge proportions as 
to assail the nrtue of officials and demoralize some 
State legislatures, must be largely ascribed to the pro- 
digious fortunes which the sinft development of a new 
countr 5 ’'s resources created, the possessors of which 
found It worth while to buy favours from politicians 
who had them to sell. Similarlv, the worst scandals 
of muniapal misgovernment appeared where a sudden 
influx of old-world immigrants flooded cities that were 
already growing fast, phenomena unforeseen by those 
who granted universal suffrage to ignorant crowds who 
had no interest in honest and economical administration. 
These supervenient factors have told heainly against the 
working of democratic institutions. As against the enis 
they hai’e caused must be set two points in which the 
institutions of the country have won the praise of foreign 
obsen'crs. One is the action of the Federal Courts in 
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so interpreting and prudently developing the Constitu- 
tion as to enable it to work well under new conditions 
that have imposed a heav) strain upon it Another is 
the practice of local self-government, which, diffusing an 
amount of political knowledge and creating a sense of 
civic responsibility, is surpassed onlj in Switzerland It 
has helped to develop that public spirit which has from 
time to time, and notably in recent years, carried through 
movements of sweeping reform by which the political 
atmosphere has been purified 

Canada, Australia, and New Zealand have in common 
the English frame of parliamentary government, but 
their economic and social conditions are sufficiently 
dissimilar to have imprinted a different character on its 
working in each country 

In Canada two-thirds of the population live by work 
on the land, and nearly all the farmers own the soil they 
till This has given stability to political parties and 
to the government as a whole Ministries last on an 
average ten times as long as does a Ministry in France 
or in Australia The legislatures, especially in the 
Provinces, have not fully maintained the best traditions 
received from England, for both they and some members 
of the administrations they install in power have been 
suspected of abusing their position Responsibility is, 
however, pretty well secur^ by the power of ques 
tioning and dismissing Ministers, justice is honestly 
administered, order is effectively maintained over a vast 
and thinly peopled Western territory, and the diffi- 
culties which the presence of two races speaking different 
languages presents have been surmounted 

In Australia, where nearly half the population is 
gathered into a few great cities, the wage-earning 
class has been fully organized and obtained a political 
power which in other countries it is still only seeking 
The rich, among whom there are no millionaires, 
take little part, at least openly, in politics Frequent 
and hard fought strikes have roused class antagonisms 
The Labour Party created in the legislatures caucuses 
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which, working along with the Trade ^undls outside, 
obtained complete control of the Federal Pariiament, and 
at one ume or another of each of the State Parliaments ; 
and their action has shown how the essence of parlia- 
mentary trovernment may be destroyed with an apparent 
respect for its forms. Bold experiments in pending 
State action to industrial undertakings and in n^ng 
wages by State authonty have been tned by Labour 
Ministries and by others which depended on Labour 
support, but, ejccept during strikes, law and order as well 
as a creditable standard of administrative elSciency and 
judicial purity have been maintained. 

New Zealand has an agricultural landowning popula- 
tion larger in proportion to the whole than in Australia, 
but smaller than in Canada. The urban hand-workep, 
though they have never obtained a majority m Parlia- 
ment, have been strong enough to secure legislation 
which in some points anticipated that of Australia in 
extending State functions, fixing wages, and taking over 
branches of business or industrial produaion. Parties, 
less organized than in Australia, have been less strictly 
disciplined. As the dominance of the parliamentaty 
caucus has been Australia’s roost distinctive cpntri- 
bution to the art of politics, so has State Socialism 
been the contribution of New Zealand. Ministries have 
been stable, and public business not ilhroanaged, though 
with scant regard to economy and a tendency to pur- 
chase parliamentary support by improvident grants to 
local purposes- Apart from this form of jobbery, 
government has been honest, and except among the 
wage-earners, who show their discontent by frequent 
strikes, a spint of general good-will bears witness to the 


country’s prospentv. 

In these three British Self-governing Dominions 
members of the legislatures receive salaries, but no class 
of professional politicians has arisen except in so far as 
the offiiciais. of Trid/?. «« LaJaft/on 
themselves ^\ith politics as well as with purely industrial 
matters, can be so desenbed. 
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II Defects observable in the Six Governments 
[a) Instahhty oj the Executive Government owing to 
frequent changes 

This, most conspicuous in France, has been conspic- 
uous in Australia also, both in the Commonwealth and 
the State Governments In the United States it is 
prevented by the constitutional arrangements which 
install an administration for a fixed period It is not seen 
in Canada and New Zealand, and least of all in Switzer- 
land 

if}) Failure of the Executive to maintain law and order 
In America this is evident m some only of the States, 
where lynching and other disorders have been tolerated 
Against none of the other democraaes is it chargeable 
Strike riots have been frequent m Australia, France, 
and New Zealand, to a less extent m Canada , and 
though such breaches of the law occur in all countries, 
they are doubtless more frequent and more serious where 
the fear of losing votes by offending strikers deters an 
Executive from action 

(<r) Administrative extravagance 
Economy, once expected to be among the strong 
points of democracy, has proved to be its weakest 
Financial waste is worst in the United States National 
Government, owing to the desire to win votes by grants 
from the public treasury to localities, but the same evil 
IS rampant in Canada and New Zealand, and to a less 
extent in France and Austraha 

{d) JFant of honesty in Administrators^ Legislators, and 
Voters 

Though no democracy has sunk so low as either the 
ancient republics or many autocracies, such as those of 
Russia, Turkey, and China, the atmosphere has not been 
altogether wholesome in France, in Canada, and in many 
of the American States In the Unitea States Federal 
Government the tone is now satisfactory Bribery occurs 
sporadically in the United States and Canada, but to a 
-less extent than it did m England before that country 
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had been democratized. Australia, New Zealand, and 
Switzerland have a good record. 

(e) Faulty Adminhtratton of Justice. 

In many of the American States where the Judicial 
Bench is filled by popular election, the Judges are far 
from competent ; and in a few they are suspected of 
corruption. Everywhere the administration of criminal 
justice is so defective that a very high authority has called 
it “ a disgrace to American civilization.” ^ In France 
the inferior judges are not altogether trusted. In the 
other four countries the character of the Bench stands 
high. 

(/) The spmt and power of Par^. 

Party spirit is no stronger in these democracies than 
it has often been under other governments, and it every- 
where rises and falls according to the circumstances of 
the time. Party organization is a comparatively new 
phenomenon, first developed in the United States, 
where a strong and skilfully constructed system grew 
up between 1826 and i860 It has rendered some 
services, but far greater disseivices, in the land of its 
birth, and has been more or less imitated in Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada, and Great Britain, in all of 
which It IS possibly the source of more evil than 
good. In France it counts for little, and in Switzerland 
for less. 

(^) Professionalism in Politics. 

The growth of a class which makes its living out of 
politics, due partly to the number of persons needed to 
work a party organization and partly to the existence of 
legislative and administrative posts sought as a liveli- 
hood and obtainable by party patronage, tends to pervert 
and even debase politics by making it a business occupa- 

‘ Proideot T»ft ipaLjoj tt Ouciga u ,935. <iuoteJ in Mr Moor6e!J Storet’i 
boofc, Tkt A/sn, rrt<taMrr ' 

A full asJ careful Miaioatjon of tli|« tutijcci may Ve found u tbe work of Mr 
Raymoni B Foid,dc, .Imenejn /Vficr Syi/m, pnfclithed while thceihectt »er« 
lhrou|h lie yreai m Nor 1953. He reaiarkt with irulh that lie inefineacy of the 
police in Ihe Uniirf Sutea at compared with Europe 11 Urjdy due to the immente 
mail of foreijn-bom populauon j huC ihil fact doet not etcuie the fiulu of cnmmil 
procedure. 
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tion, in which the motive of avic duty' is superseded by 
the desire of private gam The class, large in the United 
States, exists in the other democracies, again excepting 
Switzerland, but is nowhere numerous, though it may 
increase with that raising of legislative silanes, recently 
effected m France and Australia, and now demanded 
in Britain, vhich makes a seat in the legislature more 
desired 

(/i) The pov. er of wealth 

Democracy was expected to extinguish this ancient 
evil, for every citizen is interested in preventing men from 
using money to secure gams for themselves at the expense 
of the community It has, however, proved as noxious 
m republics as it was m the days when the favourites 
of kings could be bribed, though the methods now 
in use are less direct Of the six countries, the United 
States h« been that m which money has been most 
generally pov^erful during the last sixty years, France 
that m which it is probably most powerful now, while 
Canada comes next, Australia, New Zealand, and Swit- 
zerland being practically exempt, though of course a 
party or a group of men with ample funds for elections 
and able to run newspapers in its interest enjoys every- 
where an advantage 

III Presence or Absence of Fa\ooring Conditions 

We have so far been considering the results which 
democratic institutions, differing more or less in their 
features, have produced m six countries These results 
ha\e, however, been due not merely to the greater or 
less excellence either of the institutions or of the external 
conditions of the countnes described, but also to the 
intellectual capacity and public spirit of the peoples 
that work them Let some paragraphs be therefore 
given to this branch of the comparison 

{a) The intelligence of the Average man, and the 
sense of civic duty whidi leads him to try to understand 
and vote honestly upon the questions submitted at 
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elections, are most largely de\’eloped in Switzerland, 
next in the United States, in Canada, and in New Zea- 
land, with Australia perhaps a little behind. In France 
it is certainly not intelligence that is deficient, but a 
feeling among the peasantry and petite bourgeoisie that 
every citizen ought to make his opinion felt and his 
voice heard. As nothing approaching an absolute quan- 
titative test can be applied to determine the volume of 
the health-giving ozone of public spirit in the atmosphere, 
one can do no more than conjecture whether it is in- 
creasing. In all the countries, France included, it 
seemed to me to be growing, though slowly, while 
improvement is perhaps most evident in the United 
States, where a reforming spirit is abroad. 

(b) The extent to which the best-educated class, 
including many besides those who would be called the 
intellectual bhte of the nation, exert thcm'jelves in 
public affairs, is to be measured not merely by their 
taking a hand m legislative or administrative work, but 
also by the contnSutions they make to thought on 
public questions and by thrir influence in the formation 
of national opinion. 

Here the results of observation are disappointing. 
The extension of the functions of government and the 
increasing magnitude and complexity of the subjects 
falling within those functions have not elicited a corre- 
sponding will to serve the community on the part of 
those best fitted to serve it. In some countries one 
is told of a decline ; but this may be because the 
want IS more felt, not because the supply has fallen 
off . there is not less water, but more thirst. It is 
in France that public life seems to draw out most 
brilliance of talent, in Switzerland the most of sober 
wisdom. In none of the other countries does the 
traveller feel that the class to which wealth or knoiv- 
ledge or capacity gives soaal influence is doing its full 
duty* to the State. Administrative work attracts a fair 
number of competent men, but neither the legislatures 
nor more than a few of Ae Ministers seem equal to-^ 
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their tasks The causes of this, already explained in 
the accounts given of each country, are much the 
same everywhere, but have in some been increased 
by the disposition to require from candidates a pledge 
to speak and vote with the majority of their party, 
whatever their individual opinion, a pledge which 
men of spirit refuse to give It was thought, fifty 
years ago, that the extension of the suffrage and the 
growth of the sentiment of equality, coupled with 
the diffusion of education and the cheapening of elec- 
tions, would draw new streams of talent, energy, and 
unselfish patriotism into the service of the State 
But this has nowhere happened Though the number 
of those who, belonging to classes formerly excluded, 
have now entered the legislatures, has increased, and 
though legislation is everywhere directed far more than 
formerly towards ameliorating the conditions of health 
and labour, there is no more talent no more wisdom, 
no more of the disinterested zeal which subordinates 
all other interests to the common good The more 
educated class, to whatever political party they belong, 
are in many countries heard to complain that public 
life IS being vulgarized, that the laws which determine 
national prosperity are being misunderstood or ignored 
because abstract theories and vague sentimentalities fill 
the public mind, and that soaal classes are being 
alienated from one another for want of mutual under 
standing and the sense of a common interest If and 
so far as there is any truth in these complaints, is not a 
principal cause to be found m the failure of the most 
educated and most thoughtful to take the part that 
belongs to them in public life ^ 

(c) The existence of a sentiment of national unity 
and of an intelligently active public opinion These 
two things go together, for if the former be weak, if the 
clashing of sectional interests and tenets diverts each 
section from its loyalty to the common good, sympathy 
3 chilled and reciprocal comprehension lessened I 
have dwelt in a previous chapter (Chapter XV) on 
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the advantages of government by PobVic Opinion as 
compared with the mechanical though indispensable 
methods of government by voting, and have sought 
to show that the \'alue of Public Opinion depends on 
the extent to which it is created by that small number 
of thinking men who possess knowledge and the gift 
of initiative, and on the extent to which the larger 
body, who have no initiative but a shrewd judgment,^ 
co-operate in diffusing sound and temperate views 
through the community, influencing that still larger 
mass who, deficient both in knowledge and in active 
interest, follow the lead given to them. Taking the 
rule of Opinion in this sense, it is most fully developed 
in Switzerland and the United States, rather less so 
in Canada and New Zealand. In France, great as 
is the devotion to national glory and the Sacred Soil, 
the assimilative and unifying influence of opinion is 
weakened by the sharp divisions on religious questions, 
as it is in Australia by a like division upon Labour 
and class issues, a source of acerbity which has begun 
to appear also in such countries as Belgium, Holland, and 
Italy. The diffusion from one country into another 
of new types of economic doctrine and new schemes 
for the regeneration of society preached by enthusiastic 
missionaries has increased those forces that disunite 
nations, as in the sixteenth century there were Pro- 
testants who renounced their loyalty to a Roman Catholic 
king, and Roman Catholics prepared to revolt against a 
Protestant. Such phenomena may be transient, but for 
the present they disintegrate national opinion and subject 
democracy to an unexpected strain. 

Neither the presence nor the absence of the three 
conditions just enumerated can be ascribed to democratic 
institutions, for much depends on the racial qualities 
and the history’ of each people, but their presence or 
absence is nevertheless a credit or discredit to those 
institutions, because it indicates how far they tend 
to accompany and strengthen democracy, enabling the 

‘ Al ta (hit ^Dtmetwa Ke Pencle* ti reported Sp Tbuc^diJn tn Cook 11 elup. 43. 
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machinery to play freely and smoothly without shocks and 
jars It IS a sign that something is wrong with a govern 
ment if it fails to attract to its service enough of such 
talent as the country possesses , it is an evidence of its 
excellence if the will of the people is imply and clearly 
brought to bear on the governing authorities through the 
means by which opinion expresses itself m the intervals 
between the moments when it is delivered at the polls 
The examination and comparison made above have 
shown that however marked the differences are between 
one modern democracy and another, all have some 
defects in common Wherever rich men abound the 
DOWer of money is formidable in elections and in the 
press, and corruption more or less present I will not 
*ay that wherever there is money there will be corruption, 
but true it is that Poverty and runty go together The 
two best-administered democracies in the modern world 
ha\e been the two poorest the Orange Free State before 
1899 and the Swiss Confederation In every country 
but Switzerland financial administration is wasteful, and 
that form of political jobbery which consists m angling 
for political support by grants of money to constituencies 
13 conspicuously rife So too, the rise of a class of 
professional politicians must be expected if large salaries 
are paid to representatives Such a class grows in pro 
portion to the work party organizations have to do, and 
patronage is misused for party purposes wherever lucra 
tive posts or so called honours are at the disposal of a 
party Executive These phenomena are all natural, the 
inevitable result of tendencies sure to operate where 
circumstances invite their action and only two, the habit 
of buying support by grants to localities and by bills 
intended to capture votes from some section of the 
\oters, are directly due to the system of party govern- 
ment by the votes of the masses The existence of a class 
who make their living by politics^ though ascribed to 
democratic government, is no worse than was the 
bestowal of places and pensions on Court favourites, or 
on the relatives or friends of Ministers, in monarchies 
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or oligarchies. Unscrupulous selfishness will have its 
way under one system as well as another. 

These observations may be summed up by saying 
that the chief faults observable in the democracies 
described are the following : 

(1) The power of money to pervert administration 
or legislation. 

(2) The tendency to make politics a gainful pro- 
fession. 

(3) Extravagance m administration. 

(4) The abuse of the doctnne of Equality and 
failure to appreciate the value of administrative skill. 

(5) The undue power of part}’ organizations. 

(6) The tendency of legislators and political officiab 
to play for votes in the passing of laws and in tolerating 
breaches of order. 

Of these faults, the first three have been obser\*ed 
in all governments, and the first not worse under Uni- 
versal suffrage than it is to-day, though the forms of all 
three are now different and their consequences more 
serious ; for the number of useless or undeserving persors 
who lived off the public revenue under the English 
oligarchy of the eighteenth century was smaller in pro- 
portion to the population than that of persons of th; 
same t}*pe who live off it in the United States to-day, 
and the waste of public money in favours bestowed 
on constituencies and individuals under that English 
oligarchy or under the Prussian oligarchy down to 1914 
was less in proportion to the total revenue than it is now 
in France or the United States or Canada. As the 
third fault is in Switzerland not visible, and the second 
only in a slight degree, these are plainly separable 
from democratic institutions. The erils attributable 
to the fourth, fifth, and sixth sources may be more 
definitely connected with popular government. The 
new democracies in particular suffer from an in- 
sufficient appreciation of the need in modern States of 
legislative and administrarive knowledge and skill, an 
error particularly unlucky in nations which have been 
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piling upon the State new functions for the discharge of 
which knowledge and skill are required The ^ears of 
rapid constitutional development m Australia and New 
Zealand coincided with the spread of new ideas in 
populations less well equipped for constructive work 
than were the older nations, and class antagonisms 
sprang up before a thoughtful and enlightened public 
opinion, able to profit b) the lessons of experience, had 
time to establish itself as a ruling force These things, 
however^ ma) come the defects of new countries are 
less disheartening than the declensions of old countries 
Democracy has opened a few new channels m which 
the familiar propensities to evil can flow, but it has 
stopped some of the old channels, and has not increased 
the volume of the stream No institutions can do more 
than moderate or mitigate these propensities, but that 
which they can do is sufficient to make it worth the 
while of those who frame constitutions or lead reform- 
ing movements to study the institutions which have in 
one country or another given good results 

Two dangers threaten all these six countries, and 
indeed all modern democracies One is the tendency 
to allow self-interest to grasp the machinery of govern- 
ment and turn that machinery to its ignoble ends The 
other IS the irresponsible power wielded by those who 
supply the people with the materials they need for 
judging men and measures That dissemination by 
the printed word of untruths and fallacies and incite 
ments to violence which we have learnt to call Propa 
ganda has become a more potent influence among the 
masses in large countries than the demagogue ever was 
in the small peoples of former days To combat these 
dangers more insight and sympathy, as well as more 
energy and patriotism, are ne^ed than the so-called 
upper and educated classes have hitherto displayed 
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TYPES OF DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT 

The forms which popular government have taken are 
many, and the future majr see the emergence of others, 
though mankind shows singularly little inventiveness in 
this field of action compared to the resourceful ingenuitj’ 
it evinces in adapting the forces of nature to its service. 

This chapter may be confined to representative 
Frames of Government, since the direct rule of popular 
assemblies, universal m the ancient world, but applicable 
only to very small communities, has disappeared except 
in the Swiss Forest Cantons, while the direct action 
of the people by voting in large areas has been dealt 
with already. Among representative Governments three 
specially deserve to be studied — the Parliamentary and 
Cabinet Sj’stem of Britain, which, reproduced in the 
British self-governing Dominions and France, has been 
more or less imitated in other European countries ; 
the Presidential system of the United Stales, adopted 
in many of the other American republics, and the 
Executive Council system of Switzerland. As each 
of these has been described in the chapters of Part 
II. dealing with France, America, and Switzerland, this 
chapter is intended only to compare each with the others 
in respect of characteristic ments and defects. All these 
Frames have in common certain features, viz. ; 

I . They can exist essentials) either under a Republic 
or a (Nominal) monarchy, for the form of Monarchy 
which exists in such countries as Britain and the British 
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self-governing Dominions, in Italj, Holhnd, Belgium, 
Sweden, Norway, and Spain, resembles the ornamental 
facade of a large public building behind which the 
work of the office 1$ earned on in a number of rooms, 
the arrangement of which has nothing to do with the 
design of the fagade 

2 They can exist either under a Rigid Constitution 
embodied in a single Fundamental Instrument (as in the 
United States, Switzerland, and Australia) or under a 
Flexible Constitution, where all laws can be made and 
repealed by the same authority at any moment (as in 
Britain and New Zealand), or where there are only two 
or three Fundamental Laws easily changed (as in 
France) 

3 They are all based on the doctrine of Popular 
Sovereignty, recognizing the people as the ultimate and 
only source of Power, to whomsoever it may delegate 
that power 

4 As a consequence of this feature, the right of 
raising revenue and appropriating it to the several 
services of the State belongs in all these sjstems to the 
representatives of the people 

5 They are all worked by political parties, this being 
what the old logicians called an Inseparable Accident, a 
quality not essential, but in fact alwa>s present 

The distinctive features of each of these systems or 
Frames of Government may be concisely stated as follows 

I The Cabinet or Parliamentary s)stem has for its 
organs of government 

(a) A (titular) Executive Head of the State, either 
elected for a term of years (as in France, Germany, 
Finland, Czecho-SIovakia, Poland, Esthonia, Portugal) 
or hereditary (as in Italy, Britain, Holland, Belgium, 
Greece, Norwa}), who is not responsible to the Legis 
lature nor removable by it 

A group of Ministers^ virtmJly, «.£ tvat foirmally, 
selected and dismissible by the representative Legis- 
lature, and responsible to it This group, constituting 
the working Executive, is called the Cabinet, and its 
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members must, everyn'here by custom^ and in some 
countries by law, be members of the Legislature. 

(c) A Legislature, of one or two Chambers, elected 
by the citizens for a prescribed term of years but (in 
some countries) liable to be dissolved by the Executive 
Head, which means in practice the Cabinet. 

11. The Presidential System consists of; 

(a) An Executive Head of the State, elected by the 
people for a term of years, removable (in many countries) 
by impeachment for grave offences, but otherwise irre- 
sponsible to the Legislature, not a member of the Le^s- 
lature but entitled to address it, empowered to appoint 
and dismiss the chief officials and to conduct the external 
affairs of the country, though in these two functions the 
Legislature, or one branch of it, may be associated with 
him 

(i) A group of Ministers, called the Cabinet, appointed 
and clismissible by the President, acting under his orders 
and responsible to him but not to the Legislature, and 
incapable of sitting therein.* 

(f) A Legislature, usually consisting of two Chambers, 
elected by the citizens for a term of years, and not dis- 
soluble by the President. Their power of passing resolu- 
tions or statutes is subject (m the U.S. and some other 
countries) to a veto by the President, but (m the United 
States) any enactment so vetoed can be repassed and so 
become law by a majority of two-thirds in each Chamber.® 
lU. The Executive Council System, which for 
brevity’s sake I shall call the Swiss, consists of : 

(a) A small Administrative Council chosen by the 
Legislature for a short term of years to carry on the 
executive business of the State under its direction, its 
members not sitting in the Legislature though allowed 
to address it. 

(^) A Legislature, consisting in Switzerland of two 

• In Chile the Minuter* ere Jeemedtahe ectjwUt ViUiA Let.'Oitar'i. 

* A euniUf Freme cf Coverament eenie *a *U the Scite* of the Atneric»n Union 
with the difference th»t in oeeriy ell the Swtee Uiere ere, ia»te»d of » Cebioet eppointed 
by the Stete Coreroor, ririoii* ^muuetratiTe oScuti elected by the people, tod thit in 
lome Stete* the people c*n legiilete hy loinetive end reject law* by Refereodam. 
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Chambers, elected for short terms, and not subject to 
dissolution.^ 

(<r) The People, / e. the whole body of citizens, ho 
can, when any constitutional amendment or law or 
resolution is submitted to them in pursuance of a demand 
proceeding from a prescribed number of citizens, approve 
or reject by their votes such enactment (Referendum), 
and who have also the power of enacting any proposal 
for a constitutional amendment, the submission of which 
has been demanded by a prescribed number of citizens 
(Initiative). The People are thus a second directly 
legislative authority, placed above the representative 
Legislature 

In all these equally democratic forms of government 
the sovereign power of the people is delegated, being in 
the Parliamentary form delegated entirelj to the Legis- 
lature, in the Presidential form delegated partly to the 
Legislature, partly to the (elected) Executive and partly 
reserved to the People when the) act by amending the 
Constitution, while m the Swiss form it is divided 
between the Legislature and the People acting on the 
occasions when they are summoned to vote by Initiative 
or Referendum * 

In comparing the aforesaid types three points have 
to be regarded 

(<?) Which of them succeeds best in giving prompt 
and full effect to the Will of the People. 

{b) Which IS best calculated to guard against errors 
into which the people may be betrayed by ignorance, 
haste, or passion. 

1 With th e Swin tfsCcm may be coo^ared a kind of government occasionally 
occurring in revolutionary timcJ that of a I.egubtuie ruling through or along with an 
Executive Committee chosen from its own body This was tried by the Long 
Pari ament in England and by the French Convention la 1793 tli® Committee 
of Publ 0 Safety, and later with the Directory overthrown by Bonaparte in 1799 

• Other interesting types of free constinitional government existed in the Orange 
Free State and the South AfrKao Repnbhc (Transvaal) before the South African War 
of 1899 In these the Pres dent. Head of ie JExecut vev was eJecfed by the auzeni, 
could be removed bv the Legislature could and constantly d d address it but had no 
vote in it, and was assisted by a small ConnciI elected by the Legislature The scheme 
worked extremely well in the free State which had a small population of intelligent 
landowners scattered over a wide area A deacnpiion of these Constitutions may be 
found in the Author s Stud am Butorj amj ymntpni4e'ae,f\ib\ shed in 1901 
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(c) Which secures the highest efficiency in adminis- 
tration. 

The Parliamentary Type concentrates the plenitude 
of popular poiver in one body, the Legislature, giving 
to Its majority that absolute control of the Executive 
which enables the latter, when supported by the Legis- 
lature, to carry out the wishes of the majority with the 
maximum of vigour and promptness. The only power 
which the Executive has against the Legislature is that 
of appealing to their common master the People at a 
general election ; and in France the consent of the 
Senate is required for this purpose. The essence of the 
scheme is that the Executive and the majority m the 
Legislature work together, each influencing the other ; 
the Cabinet being in fact an Executive Committee of the 
Legislature. The working of the scheme presupposes 
not only the existence of parties, but a sentiment of pa^ 
unity strong enough to induce the majority in the Legis- 
lature to entrust a large discretion to the Cabinet, and to 
support it, except now and then in very grave matters, 
with a trustful loyalty which assumes its action to have 
been right till proved to have been wrong. The Cabinet 
on its side is bound to adhere to the principles which 
are dear to the party as a whole and to keep the majority 
m the Legislature in good humour, straining its loyalty 
no further than is absolutely necessaiy, and taking from 
time to time into its own body members of the majority 
who have won their way to the front. 

The presence of Ministers in a Legislature has two 
other advantages. Being in constant contact with 
members of the Opposition Party as nell as in still closer 
contact with those of their own, they have opportunities 
of feeling the pulse of the Assembly, and through it the 
pulse of public opinion, and can obtain useful criticism, 
given pru-ately in a friendly way, of their measures, 
h’hile the members can by their right of questioning 
Ministers call attention to any gnevances felt by their 
constituents and can obtain information on current 
public questions. Like other things, the right to inter- 
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rogate is frequently abused, but any one who has been 
a Minister in the British House of Commons values the 
means it gives him of correcting or contradicting erroneous 
statements, of refuting calumnies, of explaining the 
reasons for his administrative acts without being obliged 
to seek the aid of the newspapers 

This system is therefore calculated to secure swiftness 
in decision and vigour m action, and enables the Cabinet 
to press through such legislation as it thinks needed, 
and to conduct both domestic administration and 
foreign policy with the confidence that its majority will 
support it against the attacks of the Opposition To 
these merits there 13 to be added the concentration of 
Responsibility For any faults committed the Legis- 
lature can blame the Cabinet, and the people can blame 
both the Cabinet and the majority In the long run the 
enforcement of Responsibility depends on the activity 
and sanity of public opinion in each party and the 
strength of its outside party This Parliamentary system 
renders an incidental service in bringing able men to 
the front, giving them a position from which they can 
catch the ear of the nation and show themselves qualified 
for office Power of speech is what first attracts notice, 
but if to that they add solid qualities of character — good 
sense, industry, loyalty, honesty — their colleagues in the 
I egislature come to respect them, and to trust them when 
they rise to be Ministers Moreover, the alternation of 
power from one party to another provides in the leaders 
of the Opposition men who can criticize with knowledge 
the policy of their successors, and who if called upon to 
succeed those successors, bring in their turn some ex- 
perience with them 

As the actual working Executive has necessarily a 
party character, it is a merit of this system that the 
Nominal Executive, be he King or President, should 
stand outside party, and represent that permanent 
machinery of administration which goes on steadily 
irrespective of party changes An elected President 
cannot so easily fill this role as can a hereditary king. 
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though some Presidents have filled it well in France. 
When a Cabinet falls, the transfer of power to another 
is a comparatively short and simple matter. The 
Executive Head {i.e. in England the Crown, in France 
the President, in Canada or Australia the Governor- 
General) commissions the leader of the Opposition to 
form a new Ministry ; the occupants of the chief offices 
are promptly changed, and the ship, having put about, 
is soon under way on her new course, commanded by a 
new captain, and all this may happen without the worry 
and cost of an election. 

These merits of the Parliamentary system are balanced 
by serious defects. 

The system intensifies the spirit of party and keeps 
it always on the boil. Even if there are no important 
issues of policy before the nation there are always the 
Office.? to be fought for. One party holds them, the 
other desires them, and the conflict is unending, for 
immediately after a defeat the beaten party begins its 
campaign to dislodge the victors. It is like the incessant 
battle described as going on in the blood-vessels 
between the red corpuscles and the invading microbes. 
In the Legislature it involves an immense waste of 
time and force. Though in theory the duty of the 
Opposition is to oppose only the bad measures and to 
expose only the misdoing of the Administration, in 
practice it opposes most of their measures and criticizes 
most of their acts. Legislation is either, as m France, 
apt to be sacrificed to “ interpellations ” intended to 
damage the Cabinet, or, as in England, to be delayed 
and clogged by the interposition of party conflicts. 

Debates over measures admittedly good are often 
vexatiously protracted merely in order to prevent the 
Ministr)- from carrying other measures which are 
disliked, or an angry Opposition may seek to damage 
it by so obstructing all business as to force them to 
present at the end of the session a sorry harvest of 
statutes. 

Crediting the close association of Executive and 
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Legislature with the ment of a>oiding friction, it is also 
true that where either organ dominates the other, the 
consequences may be unfortunate In the eighteenth 
centuiy the Ministrj commanded a large section of the 
British House of Commons by means of pocket boroughs 
which the Crown held, or could obtain the use of from 
their owners In England, whenever a Ministry has a 
strong part) organization at its beck and call, it can put 
pressure upon members through the local party com 
mittees in their constituencies , and it has happened in 
Ital) that a Minister may in one way or another obtain 
control by unseen methods over a large section of the 
representatives In France, on the other hand, it is 
Ministries that suffer, for members are able to extort all 
sorts of favours for their constituencies from Adminis 
trations whose instability compels them to angle for 
every possible vote , and in Australia a Labour Mmistrj 
IS a passive instrument m the hands of a parliamentary 
caucus which is itself controlled by an organization out 
side Parliament A subservient Ministry loses the respect 
of the nation, as a dominant one lowers the credit of 
the Legislature 

A system which makes the life of an Administration 
depend upon the fate of the measures it introduces 
disposes every Cabinet to think too much of what 
support It can win by proposals framed to catch the fancy 
of the moment, and to think too little of what the real 
needs of the nation are and it maj compel the retire 
ment, when a bill is defeated, of men who can ill be 
spared from their administrative posts 

The Cabinet system grew up in Britain when there 
were only two parties When between 1876 and 1906, 
there appeared a third and, somewhat later, a fourth, it 
worked less well The same thmg happened in Australia 
after 1900, has since then happened in South Africa, 
anQ’ IS now happening m Canada fn France tor many 
)ears past no Ministry has been able to hold office 
except by getting several groups to unite so as to form 
\ majonty of the whole Chamber Group alliances are 
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what chemists call an unstable compound, and when they 
dissolve, down goes the Minist^.^ 

Lastly, the verj’ concentration of power and swift- 
ness with which decisions can be reached and carried 
into effect is a source of danger. There is no security 
for due reflection, no opportunity for second thoughts. 
Errors may be irretrievable. 

The Presidential or American system on the other 
hand was built for safety, not for speed. Founded on 
the doctrine that the Executive and Legislative depart- 
ments ought to be kept separate, because only thus 
could the liberty of the citizen be secured, it not only 
debars the Executive Head and his Ministers from sitting 
in the Lemslature, but in the United States permits 
the latter both to narrow by law the President’s field 
of action and to refuse him the money needed for carrying 
out any policy thej’ disapprove. He is helpless against 
them, except in the narrow sphere which the Consti- 
tution reserves to him, and in that sphere the Senate 
can hamper him in the selection of his high officials.* 
These well-meant prorisions, grounded on fears for 
liberty, have proved inconvenient by impeding the 
co-operation of representatives and administrators. The 
former cannot question the latter, except by means of 
Committees. The latter have not, unless through a 
Committee, the means of conv^ing the needs of their 
departments to the representatives. Delay, confusion, 
much working at cross purposes are the result : and 
this is particularly felt in the sphere of finance where 
the legislature may refuse money when the Executive 
needs it, and may grant money for no better purpose 
than to purchase the political support of powerful 
Sections or clamorous constituencies. The “ Separation 
of Powers ” has for some purposes turned out to be pot 

> Sre •• 19 Frince Vol I. Chip XX. Id Anitrilo .Mimtirio hire bera iincuUrlp 
nctuilc. Vel n Cbip XLVll 

* Tbe custom bu been sot to nett t!»i pover lo the ctae of Cabiset Miaiittri, ■ 
but It applied to all other officen (incliadiiig (mbaxadora md judfra). isd uied to 
put pretiure upon the rreaiJeni in mitten of general policy The reader need hardlj 
be remisdei that the r^'tiidcst baa afiiaat Coogreta tbc formidable power of veto , 
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the keeping apart of things reall} distinct but the forcible 
disjunction of things naturally connected There is, 
moreover, no certainty that the Legislature will carry 
out the wishes of the Administration, however reasonable 
They may even decline to pass the statutes needed to 
give effect to treaties duly ratified * 

The Presidential sjstem leaves more to chance than 
does the Parliamentar} A Prime Minister is only one 
out of a Cabinet, and his colleagues may keep him 
straight and suppl) qualities wanting in him, but every- 
thing depends on the character of the individual chosen 
to be President He may be strong or weak, wise or 
short sighted He may aim at standing above party and 
use his authority and employ his patronage with a 
single eye to the nation’s welfare, or may think first of 
his own power and his party’s gam, and play for his 
own re election The re eligibility of the President has 
so often been supposed to unduly affect his action that 
many Americans think he should be legally disqualified 
for a second continuous term of office * In some re- 
publics such a provision exists 

The United States has best shown the strength and 
weakness of the system, but fust as it works differently 
in the hands of different men, so is it a different thing in 
different countries In nearly all of the republics of I^tin 
America racial and social conditions throw larger powers 
into the hands of the Executive chief than would be per- 
mitted to him in the United States This has been seen in 
constitutional Argentina and Uruguay, as well as in those 
disorderly States where a President is usually a military 
dictator Legally the powers may seem the same 
practically they are wider m the countries where con- 
stitutional traditions are stiU new and public opinion 
still weak or divided into sections by an economic or 
religious antagonism 

^ Th 9 hacoened recently n the Un ted States »hen Congress ne Jetted to ijass (he 
leg s at on requ red to g ve effect to a treaty tor rega at ng the fisher es n the Great 
Lakes wh ch had been accepted by the Senate and wbch prom sed real benefits to the 
Ud ted States as well as to Canada 

* The Ame can trad t on »h ch forbade a pe son to be chosen Pres dent roo e than 
twice seems to have recently lost nearfy ^ ts oilaence 
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For administrative purposes it is a gain that the 
members of the Cabinet are not, like those of Britain, 
obliged to give constant attendance in the Legislature, 
and that when a Minister starts a promising policy he 
can count on cariying it on without being upset by a 
sudden change of government. The Legislature, too, 
since it cannot displace the President, nor even a 
Minister, is not distracted from the work of legislation 
by debates intended to discredit the existing and instil 
a new administration. 

Two other merits may certainly be credited to the 
Presidential scheme. Under it legislatures are less domi- 
nated by part)’ spirit than those of Britain and France, 
of Belgium and Australia and Canada, for party discipline 
is not so stnct at Washington as at Westminster, though 
the party organizations are stronger.’ Under it there 
is also a greater sense of stabiht)’, partly because a 
shifting of the political balance can take place only 
at elections, points fixed by Ian, partly because the 
legislature can by withholding funds check the Executive 
in any project thought to be nsky, while the Executive can 
by Its veto arrest the legislature in a dangerous course. 
In either case, the appeal is to the judgment of the 
nation, to be given, if not forthwith by public opinion, 
then before long a£^ the next general election. The 
moderate elements in the country need not fear a 
sudden new departure . the demagogue cannot carry' 
his projects with a run.- 

Is Responsibility’ to the People, a cardinal merit in 
every form of free government, better secured under the 
Parliamentary or under the Presidential system ? Appar- 
ently under the former, because there is more unit)’, the 
Cabinet having over the whole policy and administration 
of the country’ that full power which their majorit)’ in 

« S«eattathittheS;ure>a>t9fOtmg coUccied br Mr Lawfenc* Lowellfreim the 
rrcorji cf ditiiiona in the Houae of Com-noaa ard the llouae of Re^iretentitirea re* 
apectnelv. in hi» &irter»-ee/ Tol ii pp 76-S5 

* n-atthedea«iopcbaciIluae«rniiMhele*»rileorieat harmful in the UoiteJSurn 
than in aome European couofno may be partly dne to the fact chat the Amencu people 
{omiltirE rceert i'n-~ii|Tinta) bare by tbcir npenesce of more than a century become 
more *' inmuse ** than are the European muaea. 
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the Legislature has granted them If they err by omission 
or by commission, they cannot shift the blame to 
Parliament, for if thej do not receive from it the necessary 
support the) can either dissolve it or resign office, trans 
ferring responsibilit) to it or to their successors 

Under the Presidential scheme the President is re- 
sponsible, except where the Legislature fails either to pass 
at his request the laws, or to supply the mone) needed 
to carry out the policy he recommends, in which case it 
IS not he but the legislature that becomes answerable 
for an) resulting evil The majority in a Legislature 
which prevents a President from acting of course incurs 
a responsibility attaching to the part) which has elected 
It and a part) ma) so suffer, but it is a responsibilit) far 
less definite than that attaching to a Cabinet, or to the 
leaders of an Opposition, in a Parliamentary countr) ^ 
When President and Legislature belong to the same 
party, it is to him that the nation looks, for he can ask 
the Legislature for all that the conjuncture requires, 
be It statutes or grants of money But when he and the 
Legislature are at odds, and the countiy is not evidently 
with the one or the other, there is nothing for it but to 
bear with the deadlock and await the next ensuing 
election 

In the Presidential system the man chosen to be 
Head of the Government becomes more definitely Head 
of the Nation than does a Prime Minister in a Parha 
mentary country like France, Canada, or England The 
eyes of the whole people are fixed upon him even if he 
be a man of less than first rate quality, whereas in 
Parliamentary countries it is onl) striking personalities 
such as Pitt or Cavour or Bismarck that excite a similar 
interest and exert a similar authority An American 
President stands high above others, meaning more to 
the people than leaders m Congress do, and always sure 
to command attention when he speaks He need not 

’ Says Mr Lawrence Lowell In countr es rfiere power s d \ iei among a 
number of hod es o h dden aniy n Comm tteea respons b ty s ntang b e Every 
one can throw t off his shoulders and t may become the subject of a game of h dc 
and seek {Covern'rtit of Engftad »ol p 532) 
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For administrative purposes it is a gain that the 
members of the Cabinet are not, like those of Britain, 
obliged to give constant attendance in the Legislature, 
and that when a Minister starts a promising policy he 
can count on carr)’ing it on without being upset by a 
sudden change of government. The Legislature, too, 
since it cannot displace the President, nor even a 
Minister, is not distracted from the work of legislation 
by debates intended to discredit the existing and instal 
a new administration. 

Two other merits may certainly be credited to the 
Presidential scheme. Under it legislatures are less domi- 
nated by party spirit than those of Britain and France, 
of Belgium and Australia and Canada, for party discipline 
is not so strict at Washington as at Westminster, though 
the part}' organizations are stronger.^ Under it there 
is also a greater sense of stabiht}', partly because a 
shifting of the political balance can take place only 
at elections, points fixed by law, partly because the 
legislature can by withholding funds check the Executive 
in any project thought to be risky, while the Executive can 
by its veto arrest the legislature in a dangerous course. 

In either case, the appeal is to the j’udgment of the 
nation, to be given, it not forthwith by public opinion, 
then before long at the next general election. The 
moderate elements in the country need not fear a 
sudden new departure : the demagogue cannot carry 
his projects with a run.* 

Is Responsibility to the People, a cardinal merit in 
every form of free government, better secured under the 
Parliamentary or under the Presidential system ? Appar- 
ently under the former, because there is more unity, the 
Cabinet having over the whole policy and administration 
of the country that full power which their majority in 

^ See 45 to this the 6gureea> to voting collected bj Mr Lawrence Lowell from the 
records of divisions 10 the Hoose of Ctumnoiu and the House of Kepreseotatives re- 
spectively, to fcos Government oj vol 11 pp 76-89 

S That (be demagogic baciUua seems to be less nfe or less harmful in the United States 
than in soPO European countries may be partly due to the fact that the American people 
(omitting recent immigrants) have by their ezpencDce of more thaO a century become, -4 
more " imotooe *’ than are the European mosses 
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the Legislature has granted them If they err b} omission 
or b) commission, the) cannot shift the blame to 
Parliament, for if the) do not receive from it the necessary 
support the) can either dissolve it or resign office, trans 
ferring responsibilit) to it or to their successors 

Under the Presidential scheme the President is re 
sponsible, except where the Legislature fails either to pass 
at his request the laws, or to suppl) the mone) needed 
to carr) out the policy he recommends, in which case it 
IS not he but the legislature that becomes answerable 
for an) resulting evil The majority m a Legislature 
which prevents a President from acting of course incurs 
a responsibility attaching to the part) which has elected 
It and a parti ma) so suffer, but it is a responsibility far 
less definite than that attaching to a Cabinet, or to the 
leaders of an Opposition, 10 a Parliamentary country * 
When President and Legislature belong to the same 
party, it is to him that the nation looks, for he can ask 
the Legislature for all that the conjuncture requires, 
be It statutes or grants of money But when he and the 
Legislature are at odds, and the countiy is not evidently 
with the one or the other, there is nothing for it but to 
bear with the deadlock and await the next ensuing 
election 

In the Presidential S)stem the man chosen to be 
Head of the Government becomes more definitely Head 
of the Nation than does a Prime Minister in a Parha 
mentary country like France, Canada, or England The 
e)es of the whole people are fixed upon him even if he 
be a man of less than first rate qualit), whereas m 
Parliamentar) countries it is only striking personalities 
such as Pitt or Cavour or Bismarck that excite a similar 
interest and exert a similar authont) An American 
President stands high above others, meaning more to 
the people than leaders in Congress do, and always sure 
to command attention when he speaks He need not 

^ Sa}3 Mr Lawreoce Lo»<U In coontrei atwe power a <J v ded tmoog a 
number of bo-l es or h dden away m Comm ttees respons fc I ty j ntang ble Every 
one can throw t off h s shoulders and t mav become the subject of a game of h dc 
and seek {fia-vernr-ert England vol p S3 ) 
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consult his Cabinet nor regard its advice as must a 
French or British Prime Minister. To his Cabinet he 
is a Master, to a French or British Cabinet only a Chief. 
A Prime Minister may fall at any moment if the 
Assembly tires of him ; a President stands firm, and 
has to be taken by the nation for better or worse while 
his term lasts. Hence the method of choosing the 
Irremovable Head becomes proportionately more im- 
portant. No perfect method has been found, but this 
much may be said for popular election, that whereas 
the method of natural selection from the Assembly in 
parliamentary countries gives a perhaps undue advantage 
to oratorical brilliance, the method of deliberate choice 
by a legal act of the whole people affords a wider field 
of choice for persons ot other gifts, for men like George 
Washington, or of the t>’pe to which in their different 
ways such strong personalities as Grover Cleveland 
and Theodore Roosevelt belonged. It often fails to 
find the fittest men, but it has, at least m the United 
States, excluded the unworthy.* American ejtperience 
cannot, however, be taken as a general guide. There 
are m Europe, as ttell as in those Spanish American 
republics m which a popular election without \aolence 
is now possible, countries where election by an Assembly 
IS the safer method.* This was the view of those who 
framed the present Constitution of France.* 

These two types of government so far resemble one 
another, having both sprung from the common root of a 
feudal monarchy, that it has been necessary to consider 

‘ Tte method of NoimMtioa by party oucuses ux Conjtcsx »:»> tried and ibindoaei, 
bur the attempt to tcuke ixommactona truly popular h^a cot succeeded. 

One risk mcideat to »n elettion by the aacioi] instead of by an Assembly appeared 
In the United States in 1876 arbes * Controrerap arose over the re*ult, of the yotmi 
in several States which there wu no autbontv capable of decidinj. The American 
system of couatinj all the votea of • State for the candidate who obtains a inajon^. 
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them together ^ The third or Sw iss t) pe has a % erj differ 
ent source, for Switzerland ^vas never ruled b) a single 
sovereign, and its legislature grew out of the diplomatic 
conferences in which the delegates of thirteen little States 
met to discuss their common foreign policy * Xhe main 
spring of the Constitution is the National Assembly, 
which controls the Executive and in which the whole 
power of the People is embodied, except in so far as 
the Constitution limits legislative action and in so far 
as the people have a final voice in legislation by the 
Referendum and Initiative The Swiss system has the 
advantage of simplicity and of a concentration of authonty 
The National Assembly chooses and supervises the small 
Federal Council which carries on administration Both 
are watched by public opinion, and can be overruled if 
necessary by popular vote Policy, both foreign and 
domestic, is continuous, moves with an even step, the 
ideas the same, the men the same No time is wasted 

in party strife Economv and efficiency are secured 
The unchecked power which the people can exercise 
when by the Initiative their votes amend the constitution 
or enact a law, has not proved dangerous in a country 
with a population so shrewd, cool, and accustomed to the 
use of freedom There are few prizes ambition can 
strive for beyond the respect and trust of fellow citizens 
A humdrum State, but it is prosperous and contented, 
and nowhere does patriotism glow with so steady a 
flame 

Can the advantages which this type of government 
has bestowed on Switzerland be secured elsewhere by like 
institutions^ The conditions are peculiar a small nation. 
Its citizens not indeed poor, but very few of them rich, 

* The B t sh C»b net has inbented the o d poven of the feudil kujj (he Amencso 
Pres dent was c eated on the mode! of the Engl sh Ezecut ve as t stood in the da^s of 
Geo ge in mod hed by being made not he ed tary but e ect Te for a short term of 
years the statesmen who framed the American Const tut on not having real zed 
bow far effect ve power had been evoi by 1787 transferred from the Crown to the 
Cab net. They d d not see, says Bagehot, that the Sovereign bad become a cog in the 
mechan sm of ie B t sh Cons tut on 

* The terr tones that now form the ss Confederation were all parts of the old 
Komano Cennan c £mp e but ne ther the Cantons nor the Confederal on trace the r 
or gin to government of the Emperor or any othc monarch 
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highly intelligent, long trained by local self-government, 
little distracted by party spirit. It is hard to suppose 
in any other countr)’ a coincidence of these conditions 
sufficient to give such an institution as the Swiss Federal 
Council a like chance of success. Nevertheless, we may 
imagine that even in a country twice the stae of Switzer- 
land, a small Cabinet Council appointed by and in the 
closest touch with the Legislature, and itself appointing 
and supervising the heads of administrative departments, 
might, in quieter times than the present, carr)’ on public 
business with less friction and at less cost than has been 
found possible under either the Parliamentary or the 
Presidential system. An Administration not immersed 
in the whirlpool of party politics might devote itself 
to the task of bettering the condition of the masses of 
the people by measures none the less effective because 
they were not designed to win the momentary support 
of any section. Politics would be Jess spectacular : 
but after all politics were made for men, not men for 
politics. It would be hard to introduce such a system 
in any country where the passing of law's has been 
long associated with parh- strife, and where the distrust 
of opponents, intensified in our days by class senti- 
ment, makes each side suspect whatever proceeds from 
the other ; but since alike in France, in America, and 
in England the constitutional machinery that exists for 
investigating, preparing, and enacting legislation upon 
economic and industrial topics has failed to give satis- 
faction, light upon the problem of improving that 
machinerj’ ought to be sought in every quarter. 

Other schemes of government than the three here 
described might be invented, and one such, that of a 
series of local Assemblies, each sending one or more of 
its best men to a higher Assembly till they culminate in 
a Central Executive and a Central Council, has taken a 
sort of shape in the scheme of Russian Soviets. Many 
paths might be cut in the forest, but for the present it is 
enough to indicate those that are well trodden. 

If we return to the questions whence we started, 
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It would seem thit of the three types examined the 
people’s will receives a fuller and prompter effect under 
the Parliamentary system and the Swiss system than 
under the Presidential The distinctive quality of this 
last, which some would call a fault and others a merit, 
lies in the fact that bj dividing power between several 
distinct authorities, it provides more carefulh than does 
the Parliamentarj against errors on the part either 
of Legislature or Executive, and retards the decision 
by the people of conflicts arising between them The 
Swiss, guarding themselves against mistakes committed 
by the Legislature but placing no check on the direct 
action of the people, seem to take the greatest risks , 
but they are real!) the most conservative m spirit of 
all the nations, and make the least use of the wide 
powers reserved to the citizens Efficiencj is most likely 
to be secured by the Parliamentary system, because 
whatever the Executive needs it is sure to obtain from 
Its majority in the Assembly, subject, of course, to any 
check which the existence of a Second Chamber may 
provide 

As between these two systems the Parliamentary seems 
to be preferred by the new States which have arisen 
m Europe during the last hundred years, the newest 
adopting It in the French rather than in the British form. 
The Presidential system has found favour among the 
Latin American republics which drew their ideas of 
self-government from the United States, and has in 
most of them allowed the Executive a wider power, 
going so far as in the Argentine Federation to permit 
a President to supersede elected officials of a State 
on the ground that this is necessary to secure a fair 
election, no party trusting its adversary to conduct 
elections fairly So far as the experience hitherto 
acquired warrants any general conclusion, that con- 
clusion would be that while the Parliamentary has many 
advantages for countries of moderate size, the Presi- 
dential, constructed for safety rather than promptitude in 
V action, and not staking large issues on sudden decisions. 
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is to be preferred for States of vast area and population, 
such as are the United States and Germany. 

Those who hold the chief merit of a scheme of govern- 
ment to lie in the amplitude of its provisions for the 
expression of the popular will may observe that the 
Swiss system is the only one which brings out that will 
in an unmistakable and unpervertible form, viz. by an 
Initiative or Referendum vote, whereas under the other 
tuo systems a vote given at an election, being given 
primarily for a candidate, not for a law or executive act, 
does not convey the people’s judgment on any specific 
issue.^ 

That is true, but the cumbrousness and cost of any 
frequent use of the Referendum in a large country are 
practically prohibitive, and the party which possessed a 
strong and ubiquitous organization would have an unfair 
advantage at a voting. The opinion delivered would be 
for half or more of the citizens not their own, but an 
opinion imposed upon them by others. If the Will of 
the People means the personal mind and purpose of 
each individual citizen, to search for n is to search for 
the pot of gold at the foot of the rainbow. 

• Stt cb.p» LIX <ad IXV 
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THE MONEY PO^^ER IN POLITICS 

Philip, King of Macedon, was wont to boast that he 
could take any city into which he could drive an ass 
laden with gold Many statesmen from Philip’s time 
down to our own have spoken to the like effect. So 
long as private property exists, there will be rich men 
ready to corrupt, and other men, rich as well as poor, 
ready to be corrupted, for “ the love of money is the 
root of all evil ” This has been so under all forms 
of government alike The House of Commons m the 
days when Walpole, looking round its benches, observed, 
“ All these men have their price,” was no worse than were 
most of the Jacobin leaders among the French revolution- 
aries, and the fact that Robespierre’s influence rested 
largely on his epithet “ the Incorruptible ” tells its own tale 
Two absolute monarchies, Russia under the Tsars and 
China under the Manchu Emperors, were the countries 
m which corruption was seen in its most shameless 
luxuriance in our own time The power money can exert 
upon Governments is to be specially feared in countries 
where two conditions, naturally connected, coincide, the 
existence both of large fortunes and of opportunities for 
making fortunes which the State, through its various 
organs, can grant or can withhold. Of many forms m 
wJiir-h .ronne/ C2.\y fiwirJ" ats jiowsr, cncri^mf .l'j ival/ ncir, 
but as It is the most palpable and direct, it may come 
first m a summing up of the results which the survey 
of modern democratic governments contained in previous 
5^3 
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chapters has provided. “Corruption” may be taken to 
include those modes of emplojdng money to attain private 
ends by political means which are criminal or at least 
illegal, because they induce persons charged with a public 
duty to transgress that duty and misuse the functions 
assigned to them. 

Four classes of persons owing a duty to the public 
may be thus led astray, viz. (a) Electors, (^) Members 
of a Legislature, (r) Administrative Officials, (</) Judicial 
Officials. 

(rt) A/ff/orj.— The bribery of voters is a practice from 
which few countries have been exempt. To-day it is 
hardly discoverable m Switzerland, m Australia, and in 
New Zealand Uncommon in France, not extinct in 
Belgium and Holland, and found also in Italy, it is pretty 
frequent m parts of Canada and of the Northern United 
States, where even well-to-do farmers arc not ashamed to 
take a few dollars for their vote, sometimes excusing 
themselves on the ground that they ought to be paid for 
the time they spend in going to the poll ; and it is also 
reported from the cities, chiefly among negro voters. The 
practice was a flagrant scandal in England till the enlarge- 
ment of constituencies and a stringent law (passed in 
1884) reduced it to a few towns in the southern counties. 
In Spanish America it was scarcely needed, because the 
Governments of most of the republics have been accus- 
tomed to lake charge of the elections and secure such 
results 3S they desire, while m the cities of ancient 
Greece it appeared chiefly m the bribing of orators to 
influence the general assembly of the citizens. But at 
Rome It became in the later days of the Republic so 
gross as to be one of the causes of the Republic’s fall. 
Rich men bought consulships and praetorships from the 
lower class of citizens whose votes in the Cotnttta con- 
ferred these offices, and more than reimbursed themselves 
for what they had spent in bribes by the spoils of the 
provinces which they were sent in due course to govern. 

fb') Members of a Legislatiire — Legislative power 
necessarily includes the power to pass measures, general 
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or special, which involve some pecuniary gam or loss 
to individuals A customs tanfF, especially if designed 
to protect domestic industries, may enrich one man 
or impoverish another The grant of what is called in 
America a franchise, eg the nght to construct a railroad 
or tramway, may have vast possibilities of gain A vote 
for the making of some public work may so raise the 
price of landed property in a particular spot as to make 
It well worth the while of the owner of such property 
to persuade the legislature to pass the vote Where a 
member of a legislature has influence with administrative 
officials, as for instance, with those who have contracts 
at their disposal, or who administer State possessions m a 
Colony, the member may be bribed to exert his influence 
In these and other ways members of the legislature hold 
in their gift benefits sufficient to expose them to tempta- 
tions from rich men willing to pay high As on a rocky 
sea-shore one can tell how far the tide has fallen by observ- 
ing how many limpets adhering to the rocks are to be 
seen above the level of the water, so the healthiness of 
public life may be judged by seeing how many rich men 
or their agents are found slipping into the halls of a 
legislature and approaching persons who can bring political 
influence to bear 

Bills affecting particular localities or persons have been, 
in American legislatures, and especially in those of the 
more populous States, a source of corruption surpassed only 
by the prostitution of their legislative functions by the 
members of municipal councils In one such State the 
question “ What sort of a legislature have you got ^ 
elicited the reply “ As good a one as money can buy 
In France such abuses have arisen chiefly over contracts or 
business operations in connection with public undertakings, 
sometimes in the colonies , and m Canada some of the 
Provincial assemblies are similarly suspected, but the 
adoption, m the self governing Dominions of British 
Parliamentary rules enacted seventy years ago regarding 
the treatment of private bills have generally protected 
their legislatures from exposure to temptation 
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(c) Admtmstraih't Officials . — An examination of the 
CwU S«vKc Fcaace» the United States, Switzerland, 
Australia, and New Zealand shows that in all these 
countries the highest ranks of this service maintain a 
good standard of honesty, though lower down, where 
salaries are small and the corporate tradition of purity 
is less strong, the seductions of wealth may sometimes 
prevail, especially where a secret commission is offered 
upon a naval or military contract 

Fifty years ago some Cabinet Ministers in the United 
States were compromised in scandals, as have been more 
recently some Canadian Ministers, especially in the 
Provinces In neither country are the municipal officials 
of some large cities spotless. A frequent form of corrup- 
tion IS seen in those American municipalities where 
business firms bribe the police to wink at breaches of 
municipal regulations Payments so made to escape 
prosecution have been tn New York no inconsiderable 
source of emolument to officers in the police force aud to 
the great political dub of which most of those officers are 
honoured members 

(d) Judicial Officials . — Of all kinds of corruption that 
of the judiciary is the most odious, being one of the 
commonest ways in which the rich man gets the better 
of the poor. In the countries hereinbefore described 
one hears no charge of venality brought against the higher 
National judges. Frenchmen, however, do not seem to 
place implicit trust in their lower Courts ; and in some 
States of the American Union the Bench is now and then 
discredited by the presence of men known to have been 
elected by the influence of great incorporated companies, or 
to be under the control of powerful politicians ; and there 
are cities where some lawyers have made a reputation for 
“fixing a jury.”^ Neither are judges trusted in most 
countries of Portuguese or Spanish America, though there 

* That we tear little or notluns abool the bnbing of Athenian juries io*l he attn- 
buteJ to the great size of these bodicl (see VoLL Chap XVI) But the nuintrrs of the 
Junes uho sat lo the Koman laJtaJ try cnssmal cases ilid not prevent bribery 

It was, as we gather from Cicero, practised on a magnificeut scale, and sometimes 
enabled notorious offenden to escape 
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It IS a family or personal friendship rather than money 
that IS apt to pervert justice In the British self-governing 
Dominions the traditions of purity brought from the 
mother country have been carefully preserved 

The means by which corruption is effected have, 
with the march of civilization, become m most countries 
more delicately elusive Many are the devices available, 
many the cases that can be imagined in which there may 
be strong grounds for suspicion while the proof of a 
corrupt inducement is too weak to warrant prosecution 
No com, nor always even paper, need pass Were Philip 
now seeking to capture a city council instead of a city, 
he would not load the ass with gold, but would intimate 
that shares m a company being formed to work 1 copper 
mine were to be allotted below par to some good fi lends 
and would certainly go to a premium in a few weeks 
In Russia under the Tsar a Minister, who was asked 
by some one from Western Europe for official sanction 
to a perfectly legitimate enterprise calculated to benefit the 
country, tv as accustomed, while inventing one objection after 
another, to rattle a drawer containing some loose roubles 
until the hint was taken , but in democratic countries, where 
a higher standard of purity is expected and the press 
as well as political opponents are prompt to detect and 
expose those who fall below it, more subtle methods are 
needed Such methods often succeed 

From distinctly illegal inodes of employing money in 
politics we may pass to others which arc for any reason 
undesirable, as calculated to warp the spontaneous action 
of the citizens’ minds and wills, or as giving to nch 
men an advantage which is undue, because derived from 
wealth and not from any superior fitness to serve the com- 
munity Some classes of such cases the law can reach , 
others it leaves untouched, perhaps because the motive 
that prompted the act may have been doubtful, perhaps be- 
cause legal intervention would do more harm than good 
A few illustrations may be given, beginning with cases 
wherewith the law has sought to deal 

Election Expenses — ^In countries where power is con- 
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ferred by the votes of the people the efforts of parties and 
candidates are chiefly directed to the winning of elections. 
Now Elections cost money. Money may legitimately be 
spent on them, but if it is spent lavishly, an advantage 
is given to the rich candidates and to the party which 
has the larger campaign fund. Hence, though there is 
nothing intrinsically wrong in flooding a constituency with 
canvassers, circulating an immense mass of printed matter 
intended to influence the electors, and spending money in 
conveying electors to the polls,* British legislation restricts 
the total expenditure which a candidate may incur, the 
amount being determmed by the number of electors in 
a constituency Similar statutes have been passed in the 
United States also as respects Federal elections, and in 
some States for State elections ; and m the United States 
the political parties have also been required to furnish 
statements of their total National campaign funds. 
These funds had often received large contributions 
from great manufactunng or trading companies, usually 
because such companies had an interest in the provisions 
of the protective tariff and expected the party to uhose 
fund they subscribed to repay the service by giving them 
the kind of tariff they desired. Such practices come 
pretty near to bribing, not indeed the voters, but a 
political organization which might be able to “ deliver the 
goods,” so they have now been forbidden by law. 

These laws relate to elections But golden seed 
intended to bear fruit may he sown at other times 
also. In England, and to a less extent in Scotland, 
a habit has grown up and spread widely of expecting 
members of Parliament to subscribe to local purposes, and 
not only to charitable purposes, such as hospitals, but also 
to all sorts of associations formed for amusement, such as 
football and cricket and swimming clubs. Rich men 
have been known to spend many hundreds of pounds 
annually in such subscriptions, and prospective candidates 

' fn ffriUm tne conveyantc of voun la vebides bied fj. tH« purpose is profii 6 itetf, 
bates the eoavejaacc in vehiciei belonguis ta the candidate or his fneDiis is still per- 
nsst'ed, the po'sessioa by Hun of a Inge in.inber s>f aympthisers V.I10 vati aod ».!l Ifsd 
motor-cars is supposed to icnproYe his chaacea 
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have also begun to do so, the practice being called 
“ nursing the constituency ” It would be difficult to 
forbid these things, tor if the member or candidate 
resides within the constituency, he would naturally 
subscribe to some of these objects in his quality of a 
resident, while if non-residents onlj were forbidden so to 
do, this might he held to give an advantage to residents. 
The practice, however, tends to demoralize the electorate 
and the candidate, and to deter men of limited means 
from offering themselves 

Another regrettable habit visible at present only in the 
United States, because it is only there that party organiza- 
tions exercise a practicall) controlling influence on the 
selection of candidates for any post, is the use of pecuniary 
inducements to influence a Boss, or any leading wire- 
pullers, in the selection as candidate for office of an aspirant 
whom the party that selected him is bound to support 
with Its solid vote Here no offence is committed because 
a Boss, having no legal position, has no statutory duty 
and responsibility, being merely a private citizen to whose 
counsels other private citizens are wont to defer American 
legislation, though it provides penalties for bribery or other 
misfeasance m the conduct of nominating meetings, can 
hardly go so far as to recognize a Boss and surround hts 
action, influential as it is, with safeguards, not to add that 
it would seldom be possible to pry into the dark corners 
where the spider spins his web 

The practice ol “Lobbying,” le besetting and worry- 
ing members of legislatures with persuasions to vote for 
or against a bill which promises gam or threatens loss 
to some business enterprise, while occasionally discernible 
in France, and perhaps not unknown m some British 
countries, attains dangerous dimensions only m the 
preemc-ts of American legislatures When the lobbyist 
bribes he is of course punishable, but the employment of 
a crowd of profession^ agents, though it secures advan- 
tages for those who can affiird to employ them, cannot 
well be forbidden There is nothing wrong in persua- 
sion per se , and who shall fix the limits of reasonable 
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persuasion?^ Lobbyists might, however, be recognized 
as a sort of profession and subjected, like parliamentary 
agents in England, to disciplinary rules. 

The granting by railway companies of free passes over 
their lines, a practice formerly common in the United 
States, was in itself legitimate and often well employed. 
Ministers of religion, and sometimes others also whose 
journeys seemed useful for the community, such as 
University professors, received this privilege, which was, 
however, so much abused by the companies as a means 
of propitiating influential persons, especially members of 
legislatures, that it was forbidden by law. 

These various forms in which the power of wealth has 
been felt, and to some extent curbed, count for less than 
another which appears to defy all regulation. This is 
the manufacture or public opinion. A group of rich men 
who have a special business project or class interest, be it 
legitimate or deleterious, may combine to start a press 
propaganda on behalf of their interest or project, partly 
by pamphlets or books, partly by influencing or capturing 
journals, so as to deluge the public with facts and argu- 
ments advocating their schemes or helping a party 
whose chiefs are secretly committed to the support of 
those schemes. Such a group may, by its control of a 
large part of the press, succeed in impressing its views on 
a public easily misled because one side only of the case 
has been constantly and ably presented to them while the 
opposing arguments are ignored or decried. The aim 
may be unobjectionable, but even if it be sordid, even if 
the facts be garbled and the arguments fallacious, how can 
such a propaganda be arrested ? The only remedy, in a 
free country, is to disprove the facts and refute the 
fallacies. But it may not be wxirth anybody’s while to 
incur the expense of a press opposition. 

The great firms that manufteture munitions of war have 
been frequently accused of using their revenues to foster a 
warlike spirit and thereby dispose nations and their legi's- 


* A IiJf difHcultv has 
of workitien from a picke 
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latures to spend immense sums in military preparations. 
I know of no evidence to show that this has happened in 
France or the United States or England, but it is generally 
believed to have happened m Germany, and might no 
doubt happen anywhere. There have certainly been cases 
in which unscrupulous men have, from selfish motives, 
used the press to push a nation into war 

The methods here enumerated are only some among 
the ways in which wealth can make itself felt m politics. It 
commands social influences It can put politicians under 
personal obligations. It can by subscriptions to party 
funds obtain, as has often happened in England, titles of 
rank, which carried, till they began to be lavishly distri- 
buted, some social influence. Large sums maj be expended 
for purposes sinister but not illegal, and where these tactics 
succeed, a bad precedent is set and the standard of honour 
is lowered The most conspicuous example of a State 
demoralized and brought to rum by the power of money 
IS afforded by the history of the later Roman Republic. 
The saying of the Numidian Jugurtha was prophetic • 
“ The 6ity is up for sale, and will perish if some day it 
finds a purchaser ” 

Among modern democracies the two which have been 
the purest, the best administered, and the most truly 
popular m spirit have been Switzerland and the Orange 
Free State as it was in 1895 before the South African 
War ^ They were those m which there were no rich 
men On the other hand, those free countries in which 
wealth has been most powerful are the United States, 
France, and Canada In the United States the swift 
growth of prodigious fortunes, and the opportunities for 
increasing them by obtaining favours from the govern- 
ments of States and cities, had coinadedwith the building 
up of party organizations through whose help these 
favours could be obtained. The influence of what is called 
“ Big Business,” wealth concentrated in a few hands and 
finding Its tools in politicians and party organizations, was 
for many years a fruitful source of mischief, exploiting the 

*’ > It 15 nov, a part of the self go»erniog Dommion tailed the Union of South Africa 
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resources of the country for its selfish purposes. These 
abuses provoked a reaction, “Bjg Business” began to 
be bitted and bridled, and though it still shows fight, can 
hardly recover the dominance it enjoyed thirty years ago, 
for public opinion has grown more sensitive and vigilant. 

To estimate the harm done in France by the power of 
finance is more difficult, because the breezes of publicity 
do not blow so freely as m America over the field of 
politics, and where the facts are seldom ascertainable, 
rumour and suspicion are all the more active. It is, 
however, beyond doubt that Frenchmen believe the hidden 
influence of the heads of some great undertakings, indus- 
trial and financial, to be a potent force, manipulating the 
press, raising or depressing the fortunes of statesmen, and 
by one device or another turning the machinery of govern- 
ment to serve private ends. 1 speak not as knowing but 
only as reporting what is believed. 

In Canada there have been fewer charges and com- 
plaints, but the close contact between finance, especially 
railway finance, and the political parties has caused 
disquietude. In Australia the rich are supposed to 
support party funds, but so far as I could learn, from 
political rather than directly personal motives. 

In England it has thrice happened that a group of 
men who had made great fortunes abroad tried to use that 
wealth for political ends. The first instance was that 
of the so-called Nabobs, men who had brought back 
wealth from the East m the days of King George III. 
They bought electorates, and formed a group which, after 
rousing hostility by its prominence for some years, had 
vanished long before the Reform Act of 1832 abolished 
pocket-boroughs. The two other instances are too near 
our own times to be fit subjects for comment here. They 
did not permanently injure political life, but they disclosed 
some of the weak spots which wealth may assail. Apart 
from these passing, and in two instances pernicious, mani- 
festations , of the insidious influence money can bring to 
bear on the formation of opmion, England has not 
suffered from the malady since 1832, which never there-'^ 
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after, not even while electoral corruption was frequent, 
seriously threatened its vital organ, the House of Com- 
mons Were the centre of vital force to pass from the 
House of Commons to the press, there would be ground 
for anxiety In every country unscrupulous wealth can, 
by artificially “ making opinion,” mislead and beguile the 
people more easily and with less chance of detection than 
in any other way 

Democracy has no more persistent or insidious foe 
than the money power, to which it may say, as Dante 
said when he reached m his journey through hell the 
dwelling of the God of Riches,* “ Here we found Wealth, 
the great enemy ’’ That enemy is formidable because he 
works secretly, by persuasion or by deceit, rather than by 
force, and so takes men unawares He is a danger to 
good government everywhere, no more active, no more 
mischievous in popular than he is m other governments 
Why then are we more shocked when we find him active 
and successful in a democracy ^ Is it because we ire 
prepared to expect selfishness in monarchies and oligarchies, 
but not m States which live by public spirit and where 
the common good is the common aim ^ The hope 
that public spirit will guarantee purity is one which, 
however often disappointed, no one would like to 
lose Yet why should it be supposed that the ordinary 
failings of mankind will be materially lessened by the 
form of government any men live under ^ Can de- 
mocracy do more than provide restraints and impose 
penalties less liable to be evaded than those tried elsewhere ' 
Has not experience shown that safeguards may be more 
easily evaded where authority is vest^ in the multitude, 
for It IS likely to be less vigilant, less prompt in detection 
and punishment, than is a well-orgamzed bureaucracy ^ 

The truth seems to be that democracy has only one 

> Quivi trovaminu Pluto il srati nem co Inf Canto VI I 1 1 5 There can be 
I ttle doubt that Pluto a to be here taken to mean P utai the Roman Cod of Wealth, 
but perhaps h % name was confused s» th that of Pinto the k ng of the nether world, 
who represents in Roman mythology the Homer cienJeW/xja AtSuirer'f H F Toaers 
note m his em nently judicious Consmentary on the Dt-vina Commtd a nclmes to this 
view, which 13 also that of Wr Paget Toynbee 
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marked advantage over other governments in defending 
itself against the submarine warfare which wealth can 
wage, viz. Publicity and the force of Public Opinion. So 
long as ministers can be interrogated in an assembly, 
so long as the press is free to call attention to alleged 
scandals and require explanations from persons suspected 
of an improper use of money or an improper submission 
to its influences, so long will the people be at least 
warned of the dangers that threaten them. If they refuse 
to take the warning, they are already untrue to the duties 
freedom prescribes. 

The two safeguards on which democracy must rely are 
law and opinion. Laws, though they cannot cover all the 
cases m which the power of wealth is exerted against the 
public interest, and though strict proof may be wanting 
where the offence admits of little doubt, always render a 
service m providing a test and setting a standard by which 
men can recognize a temptation when it is presented to 
them. They help to keep the conscience of the people at 
a high level 

Public opinion is, however, even more important than 
law, since more flexible and able to reach cases ‘not 
amenable to legal process. Opinion forms m public life 
that atmosphere which we call Tone and on whose purity 
the honour and worth of public hfe depend. Opinion is 
sometimes strangely lenient, with a standard purely con- 
ventional. The England of a century ago smiled at the 
candidate who gave a bribe, but despised the elector who 
took it. The habit was an old one, but so was the habit 
of duelling, so was the habit of intoxication, neither con- 
demned by the code of custom. Those who conduct the 
affairs of a nation ought to be held to a standard of 
honour in some points higher and more delicate than 
any which law can set. Tone can decline as it declined at 
Rome, but it can also rise, as it rose among English 
politicians m the days of Chatham ; and so has it also risen 
in the United States since 1890, where modes of gaining 
and using wealth once taken as part of the game are now 
under the ban of opinion. Money will always have 
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power, because the rich man has something to give which 
others are glad to receive, so Power cannot be dissevered 
from wealth so long as wealth exists All that democracy 
can do is to watch its action with ceaseless attention, 
restraining its predatory habits, respecting its possessor 
only so far as he devotes it to purposes beneficial to the 
community, and regarding as “ undesirable citizens ’ those 
who use It to gam something from the public for their 
own benefit 



CHAPTER LXX 

RESPONSIBILITY 

Popular Government rests upon the principle that it is 
every citizen's business to see that the community is well 
governed. Each man, rich or poor, learned or ignorant, 
IS alike bound to discharge his duty as a voter, or a repre- 
sentative, or an ofKcia!, or a jurvman, according to the 
measure of his poivers In this concentration oF all the 
disinterested activity and wisdom the community possesses 
the strength of democracy was expected to lie. 

Its weakness was long ago noted in the saying that 
What IS everybody’s business is nobody’s business. In 
an oligarchy or a monarchy the few rulers have, because 
few, a comparatively strong and direct interest in seeing 
that State affairs are efficiently managed. The personal 
interest of an individual may sometimes override that of 
the privileged class, but the share of each member of that 
comparatively small class m whatever weal or woe befalls 
the community is larger than that of the citizen in a demo- 
cracy. Where there are a hundred shareholders in a com- 
pany each has more interest in the dividend than each has 
where there are a thousand. The citizen m a democracy of 
millions is prone to measure his own duty by his neigh- 
bour’s, reducing his own obligations down to the level of 
the less conscientious, rather than raising them to the level 
of the most conscientious among his fellows. “ Why,” he 
thinks, ‘{should I take more trouble about public affairs 
than I see my next-door neighbour do ? He minds his 
own business and prospers ; so will I. Let somebody else 
536 
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with more time to spare work for the public The office- 
holders are paid to do it I am not ’ He forgets that 
among those who profess to work for the public, office- 
holders and others, there will be manj working for their 
personal interests only, perhaps to his detriment and that 
of the community 

The first and nearest duty of a citizen is to bear his 
part in selecting good men, honest and capable, to do the 
work needed by the community, and to make sure that they 
do It In a small community like a little Swiss Canton or 
a New England Town this was a «imple matter, because 
everybody knew everybody else and could see whether the 
work was being done or neglected, and if an officer neglected 
his work he was dismissed A century ago the Town of 
Concord m Massachusetts met once a \ear, chose its 
Treasurer to gather and keep the scantv revenue, and its 
Road Supenntendent, and its Hog Ree\e — an office which 
local tradition says wasdischarged by Ralph aldo Emerson 
But when the work to be done for the State of Massa- 
chusetts or for the National Government of the United 
States had to be provided for, it became necessary to 
delegate the selection of officials and the supervision of 
their conduct to persons chosen for that purpose, i e repre- 
sentatives in an assembly, and these representatives again 
might have to delegate both selection and supervision to 
persons whom they appointed for those functions Direct 
oversight by the citizens in Concord and the other Towns 
being impossible, there was constructed for the purpose 
machinery of securing wise choice and efficient oversight, 
a system of what is called a Frame of Government, 
representative and administrative and one of its prime 
objects was to provide for all the citizens, as the ultimate 
rulers of the State, full means of knowing and judging 
how each part of the State’s w ork was being done, care- 
fully or negligently Since they cannot personally oversee 
the work, they must know whether it is duly overseen by 
the persons appointed to this function, and whether these 
persons are m their turn watched and judged by those 
others placed above them, either official administrato-s 
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or representatives, to whom has been entrusted the duty 
of overseeing the first set of overseers. There is thus 
created a chain of responsibility connecting every State 
employee of lower or higher rank with the People as the 
ultimate sovereign. If any link in this chain is weak, 
the right of the people to see that their work is duly 
carried out is infringed, and their power to secure efficient 
administration is reduced or destroyed. This is nhat we 
call the Principle of Responsibility, everywhere indispens- 
able to good government. Each State servant, from a 
stoker at the furnace of a battleship up to the Secretary of 
the Navy, has his job, and is accountable to his immediate 
superior, who is m turn accountable to his superior, and 
so on If his work, be it manual labour or direction and 
supervision, is done well, he is praised and continued or 
promoted. If it is ill done, he is warned or dismissed. 
Experience has shown that this principle, on which every 
private business is conducted, is the only guarantee of 
efficiencVt for it relies on and uses motives common to all 
men. There are persons who work hard from a sense of 
duty There are others who work hard because they 
like their job, and have an intellectual pleasure in seeing 
things well done. But lar more numerous are those whose 
motives are chiefly self-regarding. They fear dismissal, 
they desire continuance or promotion. Fear, as well as 
whatever sense of duty they may have, helps them to 
resist temptation Most people work better for the hope 
of some reward ; everybody works better for knowing 
that he is watched and may suffer for default, for as 
an American philosopher has observed • True as it is that 
the wicked fleeth when no man pursueth, he makes better 
time when he knows that some one is after him. So let 
each State employee have his job. Let him be watched 
at his job. Let the watcher be himself watched to make 
sure that the watching is duly done, and let there be thus 
a line of responsibility all the way from the Minister at 
the one end to the weekly wage-earner at the other, so 
that when any fault is alleged to have been committed, 
there shall always be some one whose business it is to 
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meet the charge, and the people shall alnavs have some 
one to blame if the fault be proved 

In olden days the autocrat secured responsibility’ by 
Fear, %\hich Montesquieu calls “ the principle of Despot- 
ism,” a sentiment echoed by a member of the French 
Contention when he said “By Responsibility I mean 
Death ” The people stand in the place of the monarch 
and must, in such a world as the present, rely upon Fear 
as well as Conscience to enforce Responsibility ^ 

All this is common sense and common practice m 
commercial and industrial life, and so is it also inside any 
properly organized department of public administration. 
Every Frame of Government contemplates and purports 
to recognize it, but some Frames have failed to apply it 
thoroughh, and with unfortunate results To under- 
stand these failures let us compare the arrangements already 
described (Chapter LXVII ), which exist in France and 
in the United States 

In France, as m England and m the British self- 
governing Dominions whose constitutions reproduce that 
of England, every member of the civil administration 
IS responsible for the proper discharge of his duties to 
some superior m that department and ultimately to the 
Minister at the head of the department The Minister 
IS responsible to the legislative assembly, in which he sits 
and where he can be questioned in any matter relating to 
his department If the explanation or defence he tenders 
for his own conduct or that of any' of his subordinates 
IS unsatisfactory , the assembly may express its disapproval, 
or demand an enquiry If the matter is one ot some 
consequence, and the Minister is censured, he resigns 
if It IS very serious and the Ministry as a whole support 
him, they will as a Cabinet resign.* This they will 
also do if their collective policy on any important subject 
IS disapproved of by the Chamber of Deputies, since to 
It the Cabinet is responsible The system works well 

‘ I qaote tiis from t vaJoatle little boO£ bj the Ute Mr Arthur Sedgwick, entitled 
Tie D^’<Kcrani Miitaie 

• Tcey may in Bntain and the self goeemins Dominion* dissolre Parliament, hot 
this course 19 infrequent, and m France very rare. 
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inside each department, and pretty well as regards the 
relations between the Administration and the Legislature, 
though it sometimes happens that an error goes uncen- 
sured because nobody in the Chamber calls attention to 
it at the time, or because the majority in that body is 
unwilling to weaken the Ministry which it desires to keep 
in office,* and m that case the Chamber, by supporting 
the Administration, assumes a part of their responsibility. 
But the legislature is a large body, and the majority 
includes so many members that the share of each is small. 
Responsibility accordingly practically falls only to a small 
extent upon the members of the majority, and more fully 
on the Cabinet who are the leaders of the party. If the 
nation is displeased, it is pnmanly the Cabinet and 
secondarily its supporters in the Chamber that are the 
persons to be blamed 

To whom is the Chamber responsible? Only to 
the electors ; and this responsibility can be enforced only 
at a general election. It is therefore possible for laws 
to be passed or executive action sanctioned by a vote of 
the representative assembly which the majority of the 
people would disapprove if they could be consulted. 
But as general elections cannot ordered whenever a 
question as to the real wish of the people arises, this 
is an inevitable evil, the only remedy for which would 
be the taking of a Referendum as in Switzerland, or 
the Recall of members of the Legislature, as in some 
Amcncan States.* 

Turn now to the United States In its National or 
Federal Government the President is not responsible to 

^ UpDH ODC point thtrr ha, been some diffcreace of opinion ind practice in the 
British House of Common, I, it the doty of the Miniitty to oppose bill, brought in 

by private member, ot which they dnapproee* la 18S0 that duty wa, generally 

recognized The House ssa, deemed to be entitled to the adnee of a Minister, and jt 
wa, only he who could be relied on to tee that if it wa, a bad bill it should not go 
through because there wa, not enough zesistance ftom non^official membeta to defeat 
It. Nowaday, private members' bills have bttle chance of pauine, so the question 

discharge their responsibility for slopping such bill* if mischievous 

^ As to Swiss administration and the position of the Federal Council, which, 
though responsible to the Chambers, differs othersnse from adnunistrations in France 
and England, see Vol I , chapters on Switzerland 
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the legislature, a’ld his onlv respois biliti to the people 
cons s’-s in th* general app'-oval o" d eapp-OTal v-hich Es 
action eTOs.es Theu" fiTour is of cou'^e vha'" eTen 
President ’^tnies to inn fo- his par-v as veil as to- 
him elt Bu*- he cannot be pracnoilT de^^-ed accou’'*- 
,.ble tor the incor’pe’ence o*- evcrs cf h s o£-:al «ub- 
o"dinat“« not even of that comparaav-K s'nall number 
vho belors to tn-* K.she' grades unless he h-’s n so 
man\ unfo’Tunate appointments as to dt'credr his capaa'T 
for 5*1 tion Nor are his Mir s e’3 respon« bP, fo" 
thev are ni“r Iv his «*’-vants, and do no sit m th* 
Legis’a u e Ccmnut^e^s ot Conor-ss mav be ap”o n''ed 
to investigate their conduct b..t <1 am ssal res 5 vnch t^e 
Pres dent onlv and Congress carno' compel * In 
taanv br’nch^s ot h,s du es he n-eds th* ^e p h 
Cor«»ress can rerde- bv I*gisla ion ara b\ %o *s ot 
monev bu' ch*«e he raav be unable to ob ai" tor in 
ore o" o tier hous* ot Congr*<s t^* po. v oppo«*d to 
him mav hold a tnaio-itv Thus wr-n t'’ ngs go tv-org 
and th* people compla n i* is no clear vno is tault, 
tor th* Pres dent can th-ov th* blame on Congr'S and 
Congre«s on th* Pr*sid-*n- Furt^-rirore th- eqtah’T 
m 1 gisl 2 ti\ e power ot the two hou«*s or Cor*g*e<s rra\ 
mak- r cLmcul to fix upon e h*' respons bXtv to the 
fadure to legislate since o e partv mav hold a m.ito'itv 
m th* Senate while the odi*r p^cv ho’ds it m th* Hc-s* 
\dd to this th t th* ta ■* ot mc« bJis is d*aded m 
commir'm w’^ose p o e*ding5 are no publi ard 1 
will be s *n h w hard t niav be to appom on bEme 
B o-’dlv speak, ng and regard rg oniv comparativelv la.ge 
issa*«. It IS tne poll cal pames on vhom responsibJitv 
can be mos easils fixed Th*v can be punished b\ 
losing VO “S and «cats a*- the rext el ction, but indiviaual 
culp_bA.tv mav escape anv penalty except th-’t wEch 
pubhc displ* 'ure mfiicts on p'-om ’'“nt figures 

He*^ ihe d*f ct to be no ed is th* s-bdmdirg of 
responsibuitv till it almos*" dsappears In the <=eieral 
States of th* Union anothe* detect is vtsibl* Th* cE*f 
o£cial» of each Sm*"* are, including the judges, not 
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appointed by the Governor, as the Federal Ministers and 
judges are by the President. The wish to make these 
officials responsible dictated the assignment of their elec- 
tion to the people’s vote, choosing them, as the Governor is 
chosen, for short terms, so that they may not forget their 
dependence on the people. They are not responsible either 
to the Governor or to the State Legislature, but to the 
people only, and in this sense only, that they may be re- 
jected if they offer themselves for another term of office. 
This constitutional arrangement, adopted in order to recog- 
nize the sovereignty of the people and make the officials 
feel themselves directly accountable to the citizens, has had 
the exactly opposite effect. The people, having neither 
the knowledge required to select nor the time and know- 
ledge needed to supervise these officials, have left the 
nomination of them to the party Organizations ; each 
organization repays by a nomination those of its 
adherents who have worked for it, and the candidates 
whom their party carry at the elections owe their posts 
and their obedience to it and not to the people. So far 
as they safely can, they work for the party, looking to it 
for renommation or some other favour, and the party, so 
long as they are loyal, stands by them if attacked. Thus 
the plan which was meant to create responsibility to the 
citizens has made such responsibility a sham, while creating 
a real responsibility to the secret and non-legal authority, 
the Organization or “Party Machine,” which can reward or 
punish. Inside that non-legal organization Responsibility 
is strictly enforced by a system of rewards and punishments, 
so obedience and efficiency are secured. 

The enforcement of Responsibility is a comparatively 
easy thing in the sphere of administration where individual 
men are concerned, and each has his specified work to 
do. As in a great manufacturing industry the foreman 
supervises the workmen, and the head of each depart- 
ment supervises the foremen, and the General Manager 
supervises the heads of departments, and the Board of 
Directors, or proprietor, supervises the General Manager, 
so in a government department the Minister, aided by 
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the permanent secretary, can keep everybody up to the 
mark by punishing defoult and rewarding merit It is 
when bodies of men are concerned that difficulties emerge 
A mob IS dangerous because each man m it feels that his 
own responsibility for a breach of the law is lessened by the 
participation of many others A representative assembly 
in which most men wait for some one else to give a lead, 
each feeling that he will be blamed no more than others 
for indolence or timidity, does not enforce accountability 
on offenders so well as can an individual Minister, who 
knows that others are looking to him, and this is especially 
true of the Minister in a monarchy or oligarchy who has 
usually a freer hand as well as a more direct liability to 
censure than any politician holding power by the favour of 
an assembly can have Still more difficult is it to enforce 
the responsibility of a representative assembly to the 
people The members are many , who can fix blame 
upon any m particular^ The people is a vast indeter- 
minate body , who can speak for it or get it to 
speak for itself ^ This explains why the trend of opinion 
m the United States has latterly Iwen to vest larger and 
larger powers m a State Governor and in the Mayor of a 
city or a very small Board The citizens can watch him 
or them , they cannot so well watch a set of elected 
officials, or the aldermen m a municipal council Like 
considerations have made thinking men tolerate party 
organizations, with all their defects The Party is 
usually the only power that can be relied on to induce 
the people to inflict by their votes a penalty for mis- 
doing, and upon the Parties some measure of responsi- 
bility can be fixed, for each has a motive for enforcing 
responsibility upon its opponents and makes itself to 
some extent responsible if it fails m that enforce- 
ment A “party m power’ has a motive for avoiding 
gross scandals and maintaining a tolerable standard of 
competence in administration, because if offences are 
too flagrant, the people will rise and turn it out A 
“ party in opposition ” has at least as strong a motive for 
letecting and exposing all the offences of the party in 
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power whose fall will instal it in office. Thus, whatever 
be the motives, the public interest is not wholly neglected, 
and abuses which might escape notice under a careless 
monarch or be hushed up by a selfish oligarchy have a 
chance of being corrected 

It remains true, nevertheless, that the enforcement of 
accountability on tWe appointed to serve the State is one 
of the abiding difficulties of democracy. Attempts have 
been made to control the member who represents a con- 
stituency in an assembly by exacting pledges and fettering 
him by instructions. Such a plan involves evils greater 
than those it could remove. Some American States have 
tried the experiment of giving to the citizens a power of 
ejecting from office, before the expiry of his term, an 
official or a representative, but reasons have already been 
given which dissuade this device of the so-called Recall. 
Experience has so far pointed out only one path worth 
following, that of making the way plain and simple 
by laying on the ordinary citizen only such tasks as 
he can be expected to perform. He cannot give much 
of his thought and attention to public affairs which for 
him come only m the third or fourth or fifth rank of his 
interests in life. To ask from him too much is to get from 
him too little He can, however, concentrate his thoughts 
upon the election of a few men to do public work, and 
may try to watch these few, making each of them feel that 
he is being held responsible whether it be for what he 
does himself or for what he does m watching and directing 
others. Keep the searchlight steadily playing upon the 
few conspicuous figures, be it m a larger or a smaller area 
of government, in city or county, in State or nation, so 
that each person charged with public duties shall never 
forget that he has an account to render 

I have dwelt on this subject, familiar as it is, because 
the neglect to fix responsibility has been one of the most 
fertile sources of trouble in popular governments. There 
is no better test of the value of institutions than the pro- 
visions they contain for fixing and enforcing it upon every 
one who serves the State. 
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DEMOCRACY AND THE BACKWARD RACES 

Three causes have in our time set a new problem for 
Democracy by raising the question of its applicability 
to backward peoples We see attempts made to create 
among races which, whether we call them civilized or 
semi civilized, have had no practical experience of any 
but autocratic control, some form of popular govern 
ment Democracy which has been a natural growth m 
the civilized countries that now enjoy it, will in these 
despotically ruled countries be an artificial creation, built 
upon ideas brought m from outside, unfamiliar to all but 
the educated few, unintelligible to the masses 

The first of these causes is the contact, closer than 
ever before, which now exists between the more Advanced 
and the more Backward families of mankind 

The second is the immense influence and authority 
exercised by the Advanced Races over the minds of the 
Backward, an influence chiefly due to the development 
among the former of the sciences of nature in their 
application both to war and to the economic needs of 
life 

The third is the passion for Equality, civil and poll 
tical, economic and soaal, which, having grown strong 
among the Advanced peoples, has not only spread among 
the more educated part — everywhere a tiny part — of 
the Tiac'kward peop'les, "but has disposed the Advanced 
to favour its sudden extension to the Backward through 
the creation of institutions similar to those which had 
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slowly developed themselves among the Advanced. This 
love of equality is not found in Europeans who live 
among coloured races, who, so far from treating the 
latter as equals, generally contemn and exploit them. But 
human equality has become a dogma, almost a faith, 
with a majority of those who, dwelling m Europe, have 
no direct knowledge of the races to whom their theoretic 
Sympathy goes out. 

The subject has recently acquired a new and possibly 
disquieting significance. That military as well as 
intellectual predominance which the nations of Europe 
have held in the world since the battle of Salamis * may 
be threatened. The fierce rivalries of these nations, 
culminating in the war of 1914, and the internal strife 
by which each of them is now torn, have so reduced both 
the resources and the prestige of Europe as to disturb 
the balance between it and the Backward peoples of the 
Old World. Should the latter succeed in appropriating 
and learning to use the forces which scientific discovery 
places at the disposal of all peoples alike, Europe may 
one day have reason to rejoice that so many of her 
children have occupied the Western hemisphere. Thus 
it is now something more than speculative curiosity that 
leads us to consider what political developments may 
be in store for those Asiatics whom the Advanced races 
have been wont to regard mth disdain. The problem 
has taken different forms in different countries. India 
has been governed by the British on Vines necessarily 
despotic, though the despotism has long been more well 
meaning and disinterested than any one people had 
ever before exercised over others Despotism would 
probably have continued but for the desire expressed 
by that extremely small section of the Indian population 
which has been instructed in British principles of 
government to see those principles applied in their 
own country, and to be permitted to share in its 
administration. This wish Britain has now set itself 
to meet. In the Southern States of the North American 

• With a f«w brief uitetniptWlSi the latest nearly four ceStunes ago. 
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Union the extinction of negro slavery vns followed bjr 
the over hast) grant of foil political as well as pnvate civil 
rights to the emancipated slaves The suffrage has been 
graduall} withdrawn from the large majontj of the 
coloured people of the South, but a minorit) are still 
permitted to vote, and much controvers) has arisen as 
to their moral claim and their fitness In the Philippine 
Islands the United States Government, after conquering 
them from Spain m 1898—99, was faced with the diffi 
culty of reconciling its rule with the doctrines of the 
Declaration of Independence In Egjpt a demand is 
heard for the creation of self governing institutions 
under the sultanate set up by European arms In 
Central and South Amenca the colonial subjects of 
Spain, when they threw off her yoke a century ago, 
formed republics in whose constitutions legal distinctions 
as respects political rights have not been generally made 
between the Europeans and Mestizos C^he mixed race) 
on the one hand, and the aboriginal races on the other, 
although the latter, who in most of these States consti 
tuted the large majont}, were entirely devoid of the 
knowledge and the experience required for the exercise 
of the suffrage In these last mentioned cases supreme 
control has practically remained with the educated 
class of European (or, to a less extent, of mixed) stock, 
so the institutions set up have continued to work, how 
ever imperfectly But to day we see other cases which 
raise the problem on a vaster scale and in a novel wav 
Not to speak of the farcical attempts to create parha 
mentary government in Turkey, or of the similar attempt 
in Persia, which has fared little better, two vast countnes 
have proclaimed republican governments, intended to be 
something more thin shams, among populations which 
foreign observers had assumed to be absolutely unfitted 
for any but an autocratic government In China the 
Manchu dynasty was overthrown by a few students, 
educated at American or Japanese universities, who, 
profiting by the incapaaty of the Central imperial 
government and its failure to quell local insurrections, 
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set up a republic, there bang no person fit to mount the 
vacant throne. A republic has continued to e£st in 
name, not because the nation desired it, but because 
the old dynasty had lost its hold, and no man aros^^ 
strong enough to obtain general obedience over 'an 
enormous territory.^ In Russia the contempt aroi/sed 
among the educated classes by the folly and feebl^ess 
of the Tsardom and the turpitude of its Ministers led 
to its sudden collapse ; and control passed, aft^ some 
months of ineffectual struggles by the moderate re^rmers, 
into the hands of self - appointed revolutionary Com- 
mittees, while the millions of ignorant pe^^fants were 
left in a welter of anarchy, soon superseded'by a ruthless 
tyranny. 

All these cases, otherwise widely dissimilar, have one 
common feature. Each is an attempt to plant institutions, 
more or less democratic, in a soil not prepared for them 
either by education in political principles or by the habits 
of constitutional government. The races or nations sum- 
moned to work those institutions did not understand them 
in theorj', and had never tried them in practice. Every- 
where else the self-governing institutions that have grown 
up among the peoples now using them are suited to 
their ideas and habits, while in these backward countries 
they were thrust upon men, the vast majority’ of whom, 
ceasing to care for the old things, neither knew nor 
cared anything about the new,- 

Here is the real difficulty. It is said, with truth, 
that knowledge and experience as well as intelligence 
are needed to fit a people for free self-government. 
But a still graver defect than the want of experience 
is the want of the desire for self-government in the 

^ Yuan Sill Kai’i atteopt to make hiniH f Emperor seem) to baye failed because aa 
a cew man be was unable Co command the sort of regions awe which had consecrated 
the throne till its weatae's forfeited respect 

^ The four new monarchies of South Eastena Europe formed between i829acdiS78 
(for Montenegro was already mdeneodeot) ont of the nuns of the Turbsh Emcire m 
Europe are aUo instances m which constitutional self-goyemment was bestoued upon 
peoples ^ust deViyered from a harharoua dcapobsns But in all of them the mass of the 
people, unprepared as each was to work a constitncioo. hsd at least actiyelj desired 
freedom and bad made eSorts to gam it from rolors who were incapable and corrupt, as 
well as alien 10 race, faith, and speech 
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mass of the nation When a people allow an old- 
established government, like that of the Tsars or the 
Manchus, to be o\erthrown, it is because they resent 
Its oppressions or despise its incompetence But this 
does not mean that they wish to govern themselves 
As a rule, that which the mass of any people desires 
IS not to govern itself but to be well governed So 
when free institutions are forced on a people who have 
not spontaneously called for them, they come as some- 
thing not only unfamiliar but artificial They do 
not naturally and promptly engage popular interest 
and sympathy, but are regarded with an indifterence 
which lets them fall into the hands of those who seek 
to use the machinery of government for their own 
purposes It is as if one should set a child to drive a 
motor car Wherever self government has worked well, 
It IS because men have fought for it and valued Jt as a 
thing they had won for themselves, feeling it to be the 
true remedy for misgovernment 

Some of the experiments that are now being tried 
might have been better left untried But as they are 
being tried, let us consider what are the conditions and 
what the methods that will give them the best chance of 
success Something depends on local facts, something 
on racial quality It is easier to set up self governing 
institutions in a country no larger than Switzerland or 
Bulgaria than in a huge country like Russia or China, 
where the people of one region know nothing about 
the leading men of another, and few know more 
than the names even of the most prominent national 
figures Social structure is an important factor Where 
men are divided by language, or by religion, or by 
caste distinctions grounded on race or on occupation, 
there are grounds for mutual distrust and animosity 
which make it hard for them to act together or for 
each section to recognize equal rights in the other 
Homogeneity, though it may not avert class wars, 
helps each class of the community to understand the 
mind of the others, and can create a general opinion 
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in a nation. A population of a bold and self-reliant 
character is more fitted to work free institutions than 
is one long accustomed to passive and unreasoning 
obedience. Men cool of temper, slow and solid in their 
waj" of thinking, are better than those who are hasty, 
impressionable, passionate ; for the habit of resorting 
to idolence is one of the prime difficulties in the orderly 
working of political institutions, as any one trill admit 
who recalls the sanguine expectations entertained half 
a century ago, and compares them with the_ facts of 
to-day in nearly every free country. Swift wits and a 
lively imagination are not necessarily an advantage^ in 
this sphere. Education, that is to say the educaUon 
given by schools and books, signifies less than we hke 
to think Native shrewdness and the willingness to 
make a compromise instead of yielding to impulses and 
pushing claims of right to extremes are more profitable. 

The glib talk, common iri our time, which suggests 
that education will solve the problems of China and Russia, 
of Mexico and Persia, misleads us by its overestimate of 
the value of reading and writing for the purposes of 
politics. Illiterate peoples have before now’ worked free 
institutions, or at any rate institutions which, being 
conformable to their wishes, were not oppressive, success- 
fully enough to secure tolerable order and contentment, 
to enforce the rule of customary law and maintain both 
the sohdanty of the community against external attack 
and a fair measure of domestic contentment. The 
small self-governing groups of Norway and of Iceland 
in the tenth century had a kind of free government 
which perfectly suited them, with a strong or rich 
prominent man and a popular assembly for the central 
authority of each. In the islands of the South Pacific 
Ocean, at the other end of the world, the chiefs were 
leaders in war and administered a rude justice, but 
their rule was controlled by public opinion almost as 
effectively as if there had been an assembly. The 
people were satisfied. All went well, because wants 
were few, the conditions of life simple, the areas 
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SO small that every one was virtually responsible to his 
neighbours, even the chief to his tribesmen The 
Basutos of South Africa are almost as much below the 
Tahitians as the Tahitians were below the Norsemen of 
Iceland, yet the Basutos have public assemblies which 
exercise some control over the chiefs and express the will 
of the nation 

So much for general considerations Let us, however, 
turn back to history, our only gu‘de, and see what light 
on the prospects of self-government in Backward races 
can be derived from a study of the process by which 
popular governments have been developed in the past 
among the European peoples whose forefathers stood 
once where those races stand now 

The process has been a slow one, except in those few 
spots tihere small communities, protected from conquest 
or absorption by the inaccessibility of their dwelling- 
place, were able to retain a primitive equality and in- 
dependence ^ Elsewhere there has been, usually with 
much fighting, a gradual wresting of freedom from 
the hands of local magnates, feudal lords, or bishops, or 
City oligarchies It was the desire to escape from tan- 
gible grievances that prompted the struggle Abstract 
doctrine and the love of independence for its own sake 
came later, when personal injuries and insults, or 
oppressive imposts, or the attempt to compel religious 
observances, had already roused the spirit of resistance 
If the ruler, whether a monarch or an oligarchic group, 
had the prudence to abate the gnevances, trouble would 
generall) subside till some fresh abuses arose Men who 
had been accustomed to be tolerably governed were 
willing to go on being governed in the same way, until 
new exactions enforced or new hardships suffered pro- 
voked them to claim for themselves a power whose 

1 The Valley of Andorra in the Pyrenees where a litUeniral republic called officially 
*hiu VsjL oj. Surj'j-.a.u/fS., W, ssirteL dajya'V. ChwlfenwyifL v. 

example LiWe San I^lanno and some of the oUcst Sw ss Cantona it s a aurt val 
of the many smaU telf |OTem ng commanites (hat once ex sted in Southern and 
V estem Europe itself a league of five tiny communes Visiting it in 1873 I found 
the bead of the State a stalwart old peatant, m a red flannel sh rt thrash ng out h 3 
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abuse by others they were beginning to resent. The 
outburst which overthrew a tjTanny did not necessarily 
create the love of self-government, which is by no 
means a natural growth lo all soils, but was rather a 
child of circumstance, appearing spontaneously in small 
and isolated communities, and in others growing up 
because economic changes sapped the power of a ruling 
class. There must be also a sense that it is only self- 
government which can permanently cure the ills com- 
plained of. Revolts were usually led by persons pro- 
minent by their social position or their restless spirit^ 
who, feeling insult or oppression more keenly, had 
something to gam by upsetting the powers that be, 
while the average man, too much occupied with making 
his daily livelihood to care about what did not directly 
concern him, desired to get back to his accustomed 
round of life as soon as the grievances were reduced. 
That which all insurgents had in common was to estab- 
lish the primary right of the subject to security of life and 
property and be relieved from harsh exactions. 

The first stage towards freedom was marked by the 
concession of these rights. The next was to provide 
means for their defence against any return of oppression. 
This meant self-government ; and the effort to win it, 
unsuccessful in some countries, succeeded best in 
populations where the habit of joint action already 
existed ; because groups linked together, either by 
economic interests or religious feeling or tribal relation- 
ship, were better fitted for political freedom than 
others where the individual man, leading his own life 
in his own way, had little sense of obligation to his 
fellows. Self-government rests on the habit of co- 
operation, which, implies the finding of capable and 
trustworthy leaders. Political leadership naturally grew 
out of social leadership, but the social importance of 
rank or wealth or any other kind of power (such as 
ecclesiastical office) was qualified or supplemented by 
the personal talent and energy of men without these 
advantages whc) sprang from the humbler class, and 
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thus the ascendancy of rank was broken, another 
step towards freedom, and a means of bringing different 
strata of the people into closer touch with one another 
Thus there came into being both a Frame, at first 
rudimentary, of constitutional government together with 
a set of persons fit to work it, and as the Frame de'v eloped, 
the extension of a share in government to the masses 
became only a question of time 

Let us see what help a consideration of these facts 
can afford to those who seek to create some kind of 
free self-government in peoples hitherto without it 
Nature must be the guide, for it is by following or imitat- 
ing the natural processes whereby the peoples now free 
obtained their freedom that the peoples hitherto unfree 
can hope to advance most steadily 

History, the record of these processes, suggests that 
one of the first things to be done is to secure for every 
man the pnmary right of protection against arbitrary 
power His life, his personal safeta, his property must 
be secured, the imposts laid on him must not be ex 
cessive nor arbitrary When co operation m the work 
of protecting and managing the affairs of the community 
is being organized, every actually existing kind of local 
self government, however small its range, ought to be 
turned to account Every social or economic grouping, 
every bond which gathers men into a communitj helps 
to form the habit of joint action and that sense of a duty 
to others which is the primal bond of civic life If any 
existing local or so lal unit is fit to be turned into an 
organ of local self government it ought to be so used 
If there is none such, then such an organ must be created 
and entrusted with some control of those matters in which 
a neighbourhood has a common interest 

Small areas are better than large areas, because in 
the former men can know one another, learn to trust 
one anoVner, rradn 'a ^.rnmd judgment on the affairs Vnat 
directly concern them, fix responsibility and enforce it 
Even family jealousies and religious enmities may subside 
when the questions touch the pecuniary interests of the 
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neighbourhood. The older rural Cantons of Switzer- 
land show what self-government in a small community 
can do for forming political aptitude, and the same 
lesson is taught by the titMngs and hundreds of early 
England and by the Towns of early Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. The examples of these three countries 
suggest the value of primary meetings of the people 
in these small areas. The Folk Mot of Old England, 
the Town meeting of New England, the Thing of the 
Norsemen, were the beginning of freedom. 

Political institutions ought to be framed with careful 
regard to social conditions, for much depends on the 
relations of the more educated class with the masses, 
and the influence they can exert on the choice of 
representatives * The people must have due means for 
choosing as leaders, be th^ officials or representatives, 
those they can trust ; but if these posts go by free 
popular choice to the “ natural leaders ’* in any com- 
munity, small or large, so much the better, for they 
have more of a character to lose than has the average 
man. Leaders who have their own aims to serve 
may misrepresent mass sentiment, or may call for self- 
government only because they desire to make their 
own profit out of it. The more ignorant and in- 
experienced is the multitude, so much the more will 
power fall to a few, and the main aim must be to see 
that the latter are prevented from abusing it for personal 
or class purposes, and turning an attempted democracy 
into a selfish oligarchy. 

The question of the suffrage by which persons are 
to be chosen for public functions, local or national, 
must depend on the conditions of each country. Those 
who hold the right of sufimge to be a Natural Right, 
inherent in every human being, may feel bound to 
grant universal siifFrage everywhere, but they can hardly 
expect that with the gift the power to use it wisely will 

* The “ lotellifeatsia ” m Russia, Ae " Cientificot " in Meiico, were foiJ few to 
exert this influence Even apxrt fwm their other Jeficiencies, there were not enough 
of them CO form a public opinion, eoahlmg them to hold their ground without an 
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descend by some supernatural grace upon the hill tnbes 
of India, the Yakuts of Sibena, and the Zapotecs of 
Mexico Nature does not teach the methods of con- 
stitutional government to an Egyptian fellah, any more 
than It teaches a Tuareg of the Sahara to swim when 
he first sees the Nile Common sense does indeed 
suggest to him that he should vote for some one he 
knows and respects personally, but if the electoral area 
be large there will probably be none such among the 
candidates As a wide suffrage gives advantages to the 
rich man and the demagogue, while a limited suffrage 
means the rule of a class, some have suggested the 
plan of allowing a local organ of self-government, whose 
members have been elected on a comparatively wide 
suffrage in a small area, to send its delegate to an 
assembly for a larger area, which will thus consist of 
persons of presumably superior competence 

Any frame of government must secure the responsi- 
bility of legislators and officials to the people, but re 
sponsibihty presupposes publicity, and how is publicity 
as respects the conduct of officials and legislators to be 
secured in countries like China or Russia ' Difficulties 
arise where there are differences of religion, especially 
if ecclesiastics have power at their command, but it so 
happens that this sort of power does not count for much 
in serious affairs among Hindus, Buddhists, or Muslims, 
though fanaticism is sometimes a source of danger 
Political parties when they arise will doubtless make it 
their business to note and denounce every error of their 
opponents, but how can the multitude judge the truth 
of partisan charges as it could in times when the 
functions of government were few and the areas of 
self government comparatively small ? The popula- 
tions ot the countries we are considering are enormous, 
while to break them up into manageable political 
1 ciTi iw-ts 'wlmtlfi Vraxt 

tended to unify and improve administration and to 
facilitate the intercourse of members of the same nation 
for commerce, for education, and for other kinds of 
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intellectual and moral development. Liberty and self- 
government grew up in comparatively small and homo- 
geneous populations. India, China, and Siberia are vast 
countries inhabited by diverse races in very different 
stages of civilization. 

Among the dangers against which the institutions 
to be created among peoples devoid of constitutional 
experience must provide, three specially need to be 
guarded against. 

One is the aggression of ambitious neighbour States. 
Could a Chinese republic, which has so far been able 
to assert only a precarious and intermittent authority 
in the Southern and Western provinces, defend itself 
against Japan, or a Russian republic defend itself against 
an intriguing neighbour ? International guarantees 
would seem needed, but these have sometimes proved 
to be broken reeds. The new League of Nations may 
perhaps prove more effective. 

Another is the maintenance of internal order. The 
old monarchies, though they had regular armies and 
the prestige of long-established authority, often failed 
to do this, and the difficulty will be greater in a people 
which, told to govern itself, has not yet learned that the 
constitutional scheme adopted must be supported. A 
government which has not stood long enough to inspire 
fear or acquire respect needs a strong army at its back, 
yet an army is a temptation to the Executive that 
commands it. Internal troubles subside when consti- 
tutional methods have become rooted in the minds of 
the people, but the process of subsidence may take 
centuries. 

A third peril is the exploitation of the poorer classes 
by the stronger. If a restneted suffrage confines poli- 
tical power to the wealthier and more educated part of 
the people, because the ignorant are confessedly unfit 
to exercise it, the ruling section is h'keiy to /egis/ate and 
administer for their own beneht and oppress those beneath 
them. Were India governed by assemblies in the hands > 
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of the land owning and monied sections the rjots would 
be worse off than under the oversight of British officials, 
and similarly the native peons of Mexico would fare ill 
if left at the mercy of the landowners 

A fourth evil would be the corrupt abuse of their 
functions by officials and legislators, an evil frequent in 
many countries, but specially formidable where it has 
long permeated the ruling class ^ In China that class 
was intellectually able, thanks largel) to the peculiar 
institution of a mandarmate recruited from the ranks of 
those who had, under the old system, won their spurs 
at the examinations in verse composition, but peculation 
and " the squeeze ’ had pervaded it under the successive 
dynasties vhich have reigned for uncounted ages Not 
dissimilar are the phenomena of Russia and the risks 
that await her Under the autocracj of the Tsars talent 
sometimes rose, but seldom had the masses the means 
of learning to recognize and honour either talent or virtue 
When the Tsardom collapsed few men whom the nation 
could follow were ready to take its place, and the official 
class, in which low standards of honour and public 
spirit had prevailed, shared the discredit into which the 
autocracy had fallen 

To give more concrete reality to these general 
observations, let us look more closely at the particular 
countries concerned, and see what foundations exist 
in each of them on which self-government could be 
built 

Europe has been wont to think of the Chinese as 
semi civilized It might be truer to say that they are 
highly cmhzed m some respects and barely civilized in 
others The) are orderly and intelligent They have 
admirable artistic gifts Many possess great literary 
talent, many observe a moral standard as high as that 
of the ancient Stoics On the other hand, they set a 
low value on human life , their punishments are ex- 
tremely cruel , corruption is general among officials , 

‘ Th 9 malady s said to have alreadf broken out Ui a » rulent form a some of the 
new Sta es recently establ shed in Euto{>e 
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the most primitive superstitions govern the conduct of 
the immense majority. Diviners determine the exact 
spot in which a house ought to be built so as to 
enjoy the best influences proceeding from the unseen 
world, for a child born in a dwelling favourably located 
will be likely to become a mandarin, while another 
situation will give him a chance of winning fame as a 
poet. Walls or wooden screens are placed opposite 
a door or gate so as to prevent malign spirits from 
entering the house, because these beings can fly only 
in a straight line, making neither curve nor zigzag. 
Such a juxtaposition of highly cultivated minds with 
beliefs that elsewhere linger only m savage races is 
among the strangest of the phenomena that startle a 
traveller in China. But in some ways China furnishes 
no unpromising field for an experiment in popular 
government. Its people have five sterling qualities — 
Industry, independence of character, a respect for settled 
order, a sense of what moral duty means, a deference 
to intellectual eminence. They have the power of 
working together ; they can restrain their feelings and 
impulses ; they are highly intelligent and amenable to 
reason. Weak as they have seemed to be m international 
affairs, they have plenty of national pride and a sort of 
patriotism, though it does not flow into military channels. 
What one may call the raw material for popular govern- 
ment is not wanting, but unfortunately there have existed 
few institutions that can be turned to account for the 
purpose. The smallest unit is the village, ruled by the 
heads of the chief families, usually with one Headman, 
to whom any orders of government are addressed. So 
late as 1913 there was no larger rural area possessing any 
self-government, and the cities were ruled by officials 
appointed by the Governor of the province, who is 
himself appointed by Peking. More recently Provincial 
Assemblies consisting of popularly elected delegates from 
the districts have been created in some Pronnees. These 
bodies advise the provincial Governor, who has hitherto 
been appointed by the central government, and been 
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responsible to it only^ Thus a beginning, promising so 
far as it goes, has been made It is for those who know 
China intimately to judge how far the sjstem can be 
applied to cities and minor rural areas One can 
imagine councils in cities, and a district council for a 
large subdivision of a province, which might be composed 
of delegates from the villages The constitution-makers 
have assumed a Central Parliament for the whole country 
But w hoever considers the immense size of China, 
and the differences in language and custom between the 
provinces, and the strength of provincial feeling, may 
think that what is wanted is a sort of federal sjstem, most 
of the functions of government being assigned to pro- 
vincial assemblies and officials, with those only reserved 
to the Central Parliament which must be uniform in 
their action for the whole country, and provide for its 
common interests as respects commerce and national 
defence It is an evidence of the practical sense and law 
abiding quality • of the Chinese that though there has 
been a sort or intermittent civil war, more or less acute 
in different regions, ever since the fall of the Manchu 
dynasty in 1911, and though robber bands have some- 
times ravaged the Western provinces, there was com 
paratively little disorder o\er the country as a whole 
Internal trade continued, the steamers plied on the rivers, 
trains ran much as usual, the customs and salt tax were 
collected under European supervision and the proceeds 
remitted to the capital 

A monarchy would probably suit China better than 
a republic, because the traditional habit of obeying the 
sacred autocrat has been hallowed by long tradition, 
and the veneration paid to him, which was paid to his 
Office, not to the dynasty, might have been passed over 

1 I learn from S r Jolia Jordan late Brtsh Minster at Peking and probably the 
hgbest liv ng European author ty on Chnese poltct and character that when he 
V s ted the Prov s anal Counc I la the prornce ^ Shan S in 1918 he was favourably 
impressed bv ts vork ng and by the nseful relat ons between it and the Co ernor 

* It m ght be more correct to say custom ab dmg for there s very 1 ttle law in 
the European sense of the word a Ch na though w^l establ shed author ty is usually 
obeyed and well sett ed usage almost always fol owed Collect ons of Ordinances ex at 
but seem to be seldom used 
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the most primitive superstitions govern the conduct of 
the immense majority. Divinere determine the exact 
spot in which a house ought to be built so as to 
enjoy the best influences proceeding from the unseen 
world, for a child born in a dwelling favourably located 
will be likely to become a mandarin, while another 
situation will give him a chance of winning fame as a 
poet. Walls or wooden screens are placed opposite 
a door or gate so as to prevent malign spirits from 
entering the house, because these beings can fly only 
in a straight line, making neither curve nor zigzag. 
Such a juxtaposition of highly cultivated minds with 
beliefs that elsewhere linger only in savage races is 
among the strangest of the phenomena that startle a 
traveller in China. But in some ways China furnishes 
no unpromising field for an experiment in popular 
government. Its people have five sterling qualities—* 
Industry, independence of character, a respect for settled 
order, a sense of what moral duty means, a deference 
to intellectual eminence. They have the power of 
working together ; they can restrain their feelings and 
impulses ; they are highly intelligent and amenable to 
reason Weak as they have seemed to be in international 
affairs, they have plenty of national pride and a sort of 
patriotism, though it does not flow into military channels. 
What one may call the raw material for popular govern- 
ment IS not wanting, but unfortunately there have existed 
few institutions that can be turned to account for the 
purpose. The smallest unit is the village, ruled by the 
heads of the chief families, usually with one Headman, 
to whom any orders of government are addressed. So 
late as 1913 there was no larger rural area possessing any 
self-government, and the aties were ruled by officials 
appointed by the Governor of the province, who is 
himself appointed by Peking. More recently Provincial 
Assemblies consisting of popularly elected delegates from 
the districts have been created in some Provinces. These 
bodies advise the provincial Governor, who has hitherto 
been appointed by the central government, and been 
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soldier, maintained order and did much for economic 
development, but for educational and moral progress and 
for the welftire of the abongmes, nearly all of whom 
are either agricultural serfs or semi civilized tnbes, little 
was attempted, while the very small educated class, the 
so-called Cientificos, were too few, too much occupied 
with their own interests, and too little in touch with the 
masses, to exert a reforming or enlightening influence 
The examples of Argentina and Uruguaj show that 
had a rule like his lasted for another half century 
the country might have become nch enough to make 
settled government possible, because a large class, in 
terested in the development of industry and commerce, 
would have arisen As things are now, a democratic 
constitution would probably prove just as unwork- 
able in practice as any of the constitutions that have 
been enacted during the century of independence 
When elections were held under Diaz, ballot boxes 
were placed in the public squares, but so few voters 
appeared to drop ballots into them that the local Colonel 
usually sent a squad of soldiers towards evening with 
orders to cast into the boxes the voting papers which had 
been served out to them This indifference was due 
not merely to the sense that the President was a dictator, 
but to the total want ot interest in the whole matter on 
the part of the population, who desired nothing except 
tranquillity and amusements For such a country the 
choice is at present — of the future one need not despair 
— a choice between oligarchy and a succession of short 
anarchies, each ending in a tyranny 

Of India I will not speak, because an experiment of 
the utmost interest is now being tried there under an 
Act of the British Parliament passed in i9'’o, the results 
of which may before long throw much light on the 
problem it is meant to solve Under the guiding 
’nand di "fne ^uttis’n Oovemmein., \'u Vnidn some depart 
ments of administration have been prudentl) reserved, 
good hopes for at least a partial solution may be 
formed In Egypt there is a prospect that a somewhat 
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similar effort will be made to create self-governing 
institutions, with the advantage that the population is 
fairly homogeneous and has learnt, since the deposition 
of the Khedive Ismail, to realize the value of an honest 
administration and impartial Courts of Justice. As to 
Russia, the events of the last few years have given 
evidence, if indeed evidence was needed, that a vast 
multitude of Ignorant peasants is ill fitted to work the 
complicated machinery of a democratic government ; 
but as the recollections of the system by which the 
Village Community managed its land have not yet 
vanished, there may be a chance of creating a scheme 
of local self-government in small rural areas and re- 
constructing the Zemstvos in larger areas to form 
a basis on which representative institutions may be 
erected, so soon as a strong Central Executive which 
the people can trust has replaced the present irrespon- 
sible tyranny. 

The vital fact to be noted in all these cases is that 
in none of them has the demand for free institutions 
come from the masses of the people, though it is by 
them that those institutions would have to be t^orked, 
or even from any considerable section of those masses. 
The principles of democracy may be brought from the 
United States or Europe and scattered like seed, but it 
is only in soil already fertilized by European influences 
that they will take root ; and even the few who understand 
them lack the skill to apply them. The group of Marxian 
Communists who seized control of the revolutionary 
movement in Russia, and the republican theorists who 
compose what is still called the Parliament of China, 
have in neither country had more than a trifling 
following of convinced supporters.^ The success which 
the former attained was due not to the good will of 
the peasants but to their war weariness and their desire 
to appropriate the land. The latter, once the Manchu 

1 I do not mean to disparije the intdlectnal omlirr o# the Parliamea' of China, 
young men, but it had ro pouef it> cenmuad ^ no hold on the people ')l 
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d) nasty was gone, lost control of events That passed 
to those who could get money to pay the troops 

Let me now trj to state the substance of views 
given to me by experienced observers in the countries 
above referred to, together with those of students of 
history whose opinions on the problem I have sought, 
men who, while they feel that change must come and are 
not hopeful of its results, counsel wanness and patience 
in every effort to apply democratic pnnciples among 
peoples hitherto ruled by arbitrary governments I will 
summarize their views in a statement of the case for 
doubt and caution 

“ Eighteenth*century philosophers who drew from the 
reports of travellers the matenal for their speculations 
upon the natural capacities of man did not greatly over- 
estimate the possibilities of free government among 
unsophisticated men in small communities, where 
wants were few and conditions nearly equal What 
IS needed for the success of such government is the 
co-existence of a sense of personal independence with a 
spirit of intelligent co-operation in common affairs, the 
latter implying a willingness to obey the generally 
accepted authority, be it that of the chieftain or of the 
public gathering Public opinion is strong in such a 
community, and gives a security for the rights of its 
members There is not much for government to do 
except settle disputes (including blood fines), summon 
men to follow the leader in war, and manage the common 
land, pasture or forest This is possible for adminis- 
trative purposes where life is simple and social groups 
are small, possible also in a semi-nomad tribal s)stem 
in which each community has little to do with any other 
except by way of tribal wars Most of Arabia and 
Mesopotamia are in this condition, and civilized Powers 
might do well to leave the Sheiks alone, and let them 
raid one another, since that is the life they enjoy When 
the question is of a population as large as was that of 
ancient Egypt or Assym, still more as that of modern 
China (or even a province of China) or Russia, every- 
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thing is different. To break up vast populations into 
manageable political areas would be to run counter to 
those forces which have been tending to unify peoples 
industrially and facilitate intercourse not only for com- 
mercial purposes but for those also of education and 
various forms of intellectual development. Civiliza- 
tion has created countless needs and tasks of legisla- 
tion and administration. Large revenues are needed, 
much science, many officials. Moreover, money is 
to be made out of government work as well as spent 
upon it. Many prizes bring many temptations. Few 
of the people have any means of knowing personally 
the officials or representatives who conduct their 
business. To watch them so as to gauge their ability 
and honesty, and to evaluate the technical side of their 
work, needs a capacit)’ and experience beyond that 
of the average citizen. In India the difficulty may be 
reduced, for there the guiding power of the British 
Government, as in the Philippines that of the American 
Government, can retain (at least for a time) those branches 
of administration which require most technical skill or 
afford the largest opportunities for malversation, and 
it can see that the work is properly done. But how can 
the ability to watch and judge be expected from an 
untutored multitude in Russia or Egypt r They must 
be guided by leaders belonging to the small educated 
class who have interests of their own to serve ; how are 
they to judge which of these leaders they should trust, 
that being the judgment democracy expects from those to 
whom it commits the power of ruling by their votes, 
though the only judgment they are qualified to form is 
whether their own grievances are being redressed and their 
own desires satisfied ? In old days, as the body of the 
people slowly gained control of government m a country 
like England, they grew up to its tasks. Of them it 
could then be said, ‘ As thy day is, so shall thy 
strength be.’ Political institutions were the machinery 
they made for themselves ; and in making it they 
learnt how to work it. It became more and more 
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complex ; but increasing experience taught them how to 
handle it How different is the plight of inexperienced 
masses suddenl) called upon to work the vast and 
elaborate organization of a great modern State, and 
that, too, without the help of the officials who used to 
administer it, because these may, as in Russia, be dis- 
trusted and rejected • It is like delivering up an ocean 
steamer to be navigated by cabin boys through the 
fogs and icebergs of the Atlantic In such circumstances 
may not the attempt to create democrac) end in the 
creation of an oligarchy unredeemed by the traditions 
and sense of social responsibility which imposed some 
check on the oppressions often practised by European 
aristocracies in former centuries ^ 

“ What then is the use of giving democratic 
institutions to those who neither desire the gift nor 
know how to use it ^ Better let the people have 
what they understand, a national monarchy or even 
an oligarchy under the name of a monarch) In 
China, Persia, Mexico, and Russia, apparently even 
in Eg)pt, there exists a genuine national sentiment 
Respect it and let no foreign government dominate the 
country There are practical grievances, among them 
monstrous corruption in China, flagrant disorder as well 
as corruption in Persia and Mexico Provide means 
whereby the people can state and press for the removal 
of their grievances If the educated class desire oppor- 
tunities for their careers, let these be afforded This 
much can well be attempted without the complicated 
machinery of a representative democracy, machinery 
which IS sure to be perverted, because the people have 
no means of restraining those who will seek to turn it 
to their own ends You cannot build upon shifting sand, 
nor effect by a single sudden stroke what in other countries 
It has taken centuries of struggle and training to accom 
phsh Neither individual men nor nations change their 
natures at one swoop In the moral sphere there are 
doubtless such things as Conversions, when some one, 
repenting of and confessing his sms, renounces them 
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under the influence of a strong religious impulse. 
Emotion can accomplish that. So, too, emotion may 
string up a sluggish people to a forceful if only momentar)’ 
activit}'. But it can enable neither a man nor a people 
to assimilate knowledge, to form new habits of thinking, 
to work the complicated machinery of institutions. 
Precious for the battlefield and for religious propaganda, 
it is unprofitable for the labours of administration or 
legislation. By all means begin the work of fitting the 
multitudes for self-government, but do it by slow degrees, 
following as far as possible the process by which Nature 
Worked during the centuries in which the free peoples of 
to-day made their gradual advance." 

The case for doubt or caution which I have here 
stated is, however, not the whole case. Other con- 
siderations have to be regarded. Though Hons stand in 
the path uhich leads the Backward peoples towards 
democracy, the movement has begun, and dread of 
the Hons will hardly arrest it. The advocates of change 
point to facts which in our time the application 

of arguments drawn from the past. They point to 
Japan. They cite the Philippine Isles, where American 
administration has started a sort of legislative body 
which has been giving good results. Grounds for hope 
may be found in the earlier examples set long ago by 
the peoples that are now free and civilized which over- 
came difficulties as gieat as those which we see in China 
or Egypt. True it is that example has not the value of 
experience ; it is their own direct experience that counts 
for nations as for individual men; yet it is also true 
that whereas the teaching" of experience often comes too 
late for the individual to profit by it, each generation 
of a people can in the long span of national life go on 
learning from the successes or errors of its own ancestors. 
Errors and misfortunes there are sure to be, but so long 
as a nation is not enslaved or absorbed by a stronger 
neighbour, failures are rarely irretrievable ; and one of 
the values of self-government lies in the fact that mis- 
fortunes bring knowledge, and knowledge helps to 
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wisdom, whereas under even a benevolent autocracy 
the education of a people proceeds slowly if it proceeds 
at all This is why the ancients held Tyranny to be the 
worst kind of government No gams compensate for 
the sufferings it inflicts The only thing it creates is the 
will to destroy it and start afresh To-day the nations 
we are considering are faced by accomplished facts 
The ancient despotisms ha\e fallen, and as the social 
structure of which they were a part has decayed, it will 
be better to replace them, not by tyrannies resting 
on military force, but by governments possessing some 
kind of constitutional character out of which truly 
popular institutions may in the long course of time be 
developed 

It would be folly to set up full blown democracy, but 
It may be possible to provide 

(<j) Guarantees, enforceable bv hw, for the civil rights 
of the individual 

(J>) Full opportunities to the masses for stating their 
grievances 

(c) Means for declaring the wishes of the masses upon 
questions falling within their own knowledge 

(if) Protection by international agreement against 
aggression or exploitation by the civilized Powers 

Among modern conditions and under the stimulus 
of ideas proceeding from the more advanced peoples, 
intellectual development proceeds faster than ever be- 
fore The influences playing on the mind and habits 
even of a backward race are now unceasing and 
pervasive There is more moving to and fro, more 
curiosity, more thinking and reading Changes which 
It would have needed a century to effect may now come 
in three or four decades buperstitions and all else that 
IS rooted m religion hold out longest , but the habits 
of deference and obedience to earthly powers can crumble 
hstf aj}si a? they mimhle self jehanre grcv/s T.bu5 the 
capacity for self government may be in our time more 
quickly acquired than expenence in the past would give 
ground for expecting 
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Moreover — and this is the practically decisive fact — 
there is a logic of events. In India or Egypt or the Philip- 
pines, for instance, when a government has, directly or 
implicitly, raised expectations and awakened impatience, 
misgivings as to the fitness to receive a gift may have to 
yield to the demand for it. There are countries in which, 
seeing that the break up of an old system of government 
and an old set of beliefs threatens the approach of chaos, 
an effort must be made to find some institutions, however 
crude, which will hold society together. There are 
moments when it is safer to go forward than to stand 
still, wiser to confer institutions even if they are liable 
to be misused than to foment discontent by withholding 
them. 
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THE RELATION OF DEMOCRACY TO LETTERS AND ARTS 

The question whether democratic government either 
favours or discourages the power of intellectual creation 
and the growth of a taste for letters, science, and art, 
lies rather outside the scope of this treatise, yet deserves 
to be considered by whoever attempts to estimate the 
value of democracy for the progress of mankind 

Two opposite theories have been advanced The 
Liberal thinkers of the generation which saw the 
American and French Revolutions expected the demo- 
cratic form of government to make for progress in the 
intellectual as well as in the moral sphere In de- 
livering men s minds from bondage and arousing their 
CIVIC activities it would stimulate the free development of 
thought and give fuller play to individuality in philosophy 
and art Every man and every type of opinion would be 
sure of a hearing A public enlightened by freedom 
and delivered from caste prejudice would have a finer 
appreciation of truth and beauty With the greater 
simplicity of manners and the independence of view which 
equality would bring, the moral standard would rise, 
and the honour formerly paid to rank be transferred to 
virtue, to intellectual eminence, and to disinterested service 
The other theory holds that political equality tends 
to depress individuality and ongmahty, disparaging 
genius Equality, making the will of the numerical 
majority supreme, produces uniformity, and uniformity 
produces monotony, and monotony ushers in a reign 
569 
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of dulness by bringing every one down to the level of*' 
the average man, whose beliefs and tastes impose the rules 
which few are bold enough to defy. If here and there a 
solitary voice is raised to challenge them, no one gives 
heed, because the principle that the majority is right, and 
whether right or wrong must be obeyed, has become an 
axiom, No tyranny is so crushing as the peaceful tyranny 
of a stolid and self-satisfied multitude, because against it 
there can he no insurrection. Grey and cheerless will be 
the world in which excellence excites suspicion, and the 
weight of numbers passes like a steam-roller over the souls 
of men. 

Both of these doctrines suggest points of view for 
which much may be said, but they are a priori doctrines, 
based not on facts but on conjectures as to what 
may happen under certain political conditions which are 
assumed for the purposes of the argument to be the only 
conditions worth regarding. The sphere of specula- 
tion IS boundless and conjectures worthless, because 
political conditions cannot be isolated from other in- 
fluences at work. There is only one test applicable to 
speculations, that of setting them side by side with such 
facts as we possess, so if any positive conclusion is to be 
reached it must be by noting what history has to tell us 
about the influence which forms of government have in 
fact exerted on intellectual life, and especially on creative 
infehecCual power. 

The view that democracy develops mental activity 
seems drawh from the fact that such a development has 
often occurrW in times of transition, when the old maxims 
and practices of arbitrary governments were being broken 
down. Thelapostles of liberty who assailed such govern- 
ments were men of force and courage, eager and sanguine, 
inspired by their ideas, and living a life of strenuous 
enthusiasm, so fhey naturally supposed that the lively play 
of mind roundi all the subjects on which discussion, once 
prohibited, was 'how being opened to all, would continue. 
Freedom had won those ble mgs, freedom would retain 
them. It did n^t occur to them that combat is more 
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‘inspiring than undisputed possession, and that the high 
ideals which have inspired one generation may. just because 
they have triumphed, lose their vivifying power for the 
next A striking instance is aJForded b) comparing the 
heroes of the Italian Risorgimento (1820 to 1870) with 
the men of the succeeding generation A reaction almost 
always follows on times of exaltation, human nature 
dropping back to its normal level with the discourage- 
ment of disappointed hopes 

Just as there is nothing to show that democracy has 
intensified intellectual life, neither are there facts to sup- 
port the view expressed by Robert Lowe in a once famous 
speech that it is a “dull and lei el plain, m nhich every 
bush IS a tree ’ Plato, uith all his moral censure for the 
government of his own democratic Athens, does not accuse 
It of inducing uniformity but rather of encouraging an 
undue license and irregularity in thought and manners 
Travellers who visited the United Sutes between 1810 and 
i860 nere struck by the universal devotion to material 
progress and complained that only in a few Boston 
cotenes could intellectual interests be discerned This 
prosperous democracy, they remarked, even some years 
later, shows not only an overweening confidence in itself 
but an overestimate of material success, with a corre- 
sponding indifference to the things of the mind If the 
facts were so, the swift development of the country’s 
natural resources, occupying nearly all its energy, fur- 
nished a sufficient explanation America has now been a 
democracy for a second and longer period, yet she shows 
to-day a more vigorous and various intellectual life than 
was that of sixty >ears ago The tyranny of the majority 
which disheartened Tocquevdle in 1830 is not now 
visible, except at times of unusual strain, when national 
safety is supposed to be endangered In France, where 
democracy is only half a century old, social equality is 
older, and though both have alienated many men of 
fastidious taste, there are no signs of dreary monotony 
or an oppressi\ e intolerance in the realm of thought No 
one has been able to point to any instance in which 
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equality in political rights and equality in social conditions/ 
where they have come naturally and have not been im- 
posed by State authority, display a tendency to induce 
uniformity of thought, or to prevent genius from making 
its way, irrespective of the accidents of birth. But if a 
popular government were to attempt to enforce economic 
and social equality by compulsorj’ methods, and if this 
were carried out, as some have suggested, by allotting to 
each man, without regard to his own wishes and personal 
bent, his work and whatever remuneration for it the State 
authority might fix, individual initiative might wither away 
and thought be compelled to revolve m the limited circle 
which the State approved. Certain devotees of democracy 
have indeed argued that a democratic government must, 
when once installed in power, inculcate its principles not 
only through instruction in the schools but also by for- 
bidding any other doctrines to seduce the minds of the 
citizens, an interesting return to the attitude of the Spanish 
Inquisition. Whoever is absolutely sure that he is right 
is only a step away from persecution. To make true 
doctrines prevail becomes for him a duty. 

If we ask under what kinds of government letters and 
art and science have flourished, history answers, Under all 
kinds. Among the Greeks, the great philosophers and the 
lync poets came from oligarchic as well as from democratic 
cities. Short was the age of Athenian glory in poetry, 
and it ended many years before free government was 
extinguished in the Hellenic world. The most illustrious 
Roman writers in verse and prose wrote within a period 
of seventy years covered by the lives of Julius Caesar 
and Augustus, during which republican institutions 
were disappearing ; ‘ and of these only one was born in 
Rome. In mediaeval Europe, and especially in Italy, 
the thirteenth century stands out as that illumined by the 
largest number of famous names, and in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth Florence produced, in proportion to her 

' Lucretius, Catullus, Horace, Vugil, OvmI, Propertius. Tibullus, Cicero, Sallust, Livy, 
After an interval, a second period of fifty years covers Seneca, Lucan, Statius, Tacitus, 
Juvenal, Martial. f 
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population, far more than her share of the finest genius 
in literature as well as m art The explanations that may be 
given of these phenomena cannot be drawn from political 
conditions The same may be said of the age of Shake- 
speare and Bacon in England, and of the age of Louis 
Quatorze in France Both were periods of exciting events, 
of growing enlightenment, and of great mental activity, but 
popular government had not been born The group of 
poets that was the glory of England and Scotland during 
the last quarter of the eighteenth and the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century arose under an oligarchy, and 
were the harbingers rather than the harvest of political 
freedom This holds true also of the German poets and 
scholars and philosophers from Goethe and Schiller, Lessing 
and Kant, down to Heme, Ranke, and Mommsen The 
merit credited to democracy of occasionally producing 
brilliant orators is counterbalanced by the flood of com- 
monplace or turgid rhetoric which it lets loose If we 
turn from literature to art it is still more evident that 
painting and sculpture have flourished alike under kings and 
in republics Music, the most inscrutable of all the arts, 
seems to be quite out of relation to the other intellectual 
movements of the world, except possibly to those which 
feel the touch of religious emotion * 

The causes that determine the appearance of genius in 
any branch of intellectual or artistic creation have never 
been determined, and are perhaps beyond discovery, but 
though we cannot tell why persons of exceptional gifts 
have been born more frequently m particular times or at 
particular spots than at other times and m other places, 
there are some data for determining the conditions under 
which genius best ripens and produces the finest fruit 
Into this fascinating enquiry I must not enter, for a long 
historical digression would be needed to render probable 
the theory I should have to propound Enough to say 
that h'-stnirv dues, not prove the, condjUinaa aforesa’/i to have 
been sensibly affected by forms of government, except 

' Palestrina con ng la the itys of the Cathol c reviTil a usually taken as the 
' typ cal mstince 
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perhaps where rulers have (as in Spain after Charles V.) 
set themselves sternly and steadily during a long period of 
years to repress the expression of any opinions except 
those which they approved. The movements of intellectual 
and moral forces are so infinitely subtle and intricate that 
any explanation drawn from a few external facts is sure to be 
defective and likely to be misleading. It is a common 
habit to seek the solution of large social or historical 
problems in a single obvious cause. Any sciolist thinks 
he can explain the characters of individuals by sa)ing that 
such and such a one has the Celtic, or the Slavonic, or it 
may be the Jewish strain ; and similarly it is easy to 
attribute to their form of government the political and 
moral tendencies of a people But just as the race factor, 
important as it is, cannot be isolated from the whole 
environment of a race or an individual, so it is with forms 
of government. History finds much less than is commonly 
fancied to connect them either with the creative genius 
of individuals or with the innermost beliefs and mental 
habits of nations. 

More than thirty years ago James Russell Lowell 
wrote: "Democracy must showa capacity for producing, 
not an higher average man, but the highest possible 
types of manhood in all its manifold varieties, or it is a 
failure. No matter what it does for the body, if it does 
not in some sort satisfy that inextinguishable passion of 
the soul for something that lifts life away from prose, 
it is a failure. Unless it knows how to make itself 
gracious and winning, it is a failure. Has it done this ? 
Is it doing this ? or trying to do it ? ” 

Few will maintain that democracy has approached any 
nearer to Lowell’s ideal since his words were written. 
But did he not ask more from democracy than any form 
of government can be expected to give ^ The causes 
that raise or depress the spirit of man he deeper. 

The citizens of a democracy do, however, show certain 
traits which, whether or no due to the form of govern- 
ment they live under, find full expression in it One of 
these is the self-confidence of the man who, feeling him- 
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self, because he has an equal share in voting at elections, 
to be as good as any one else, is disposed to think that he 
and his neighbours of the same class are qualified for most 
public posts, and who, if himself imperfectly educated, 
underestimates the value of knowledge and technical skill 
Equality tends not only to reduce the deference due to 
superior attainments, but also to the older forms of politeness 
and the respect which used to be paid to official rank In 
the seventeenth century the Dutch and the Swiss were, as 
republicans, charged with rough manners by the French, 
but manners were no less rough among burghers and 
peasants in the monarchical states of Germany, the differ- 
ence being that those classes did not m the latter come into 
official contact with French critics Broadl) speaking, 
one finds to-day no more rudeness m democracies than 
under other governments, though some races have b) 
nature more tact and courtesy than others 

The manners which offended Dickens and other 
European travellers m Western America eighty years ago 
were the fruit of the conditions of a society in a country 
still raw, and no such criticisms could now be made 

The spirit of equality is alleged to have diminished 
the respect children owe to parents, and the young to the 
old This was noted by Plato in Athens But surely the 
family relations depend much more on the social structure 
and religious ideas of a race than on forms of government 
In no countries do we see age so much respected and young 
children so kindly treated as m China and Japan the 
passing traveller notes their gaiety and apparent happi- 
ness May not this be connected with the conception of 
the Family implanted by the worship of ancestral spirits 
rather than with the nature of the government ? Athenian 
women had a life less free than Roman women, but 
Athens was a democracy and Rome was not 

More truth may be found m the view that democratic 
peoples carry indulgence to wrongdoers further than a 
regard for the safety of the community permits, because 
the disposition to let everybody go his own way and 
please himself, perhaps also in some countries the weak- 
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ness of a directly elected Executive, induces leniency. The 
peccadilloes of public men are too quickly forgotten. 
Whether a tendency to self-indulgence and licence is any 
commoner than under other kinds of government it is 
impossible to say, for many other causes come into play. 
Divorce has become easier and divorces more frequent in 
all free Protestant countries, but this is a phenomenon 
observable in nearly every modern country, scarcely 
commoner in America and not commoner in Switzerland 
than It is in Germany Its frequency is, moreover, no 
test of the sexual immorality of a country : there have 
been countries where divorce was unpermitted, while 
the laxity of morals was notorious. In this as in many 
other matters it is what may be called the spirit of 
“ modernism,” rather than the democratic influence of 
a form of government, that has been working a change 
in social usages and moral standards. The disappear- 
ance of the old theological conception of Sin, and the 
disposition to attribute a man’s evil propensities to 
heredity or to surroundings for which he cannot be held 
accountable, have produced a tolerance more amiable than 
salutary, a reluctance to use seventy where seventy is the 
only means of repressing crime. This fault, though also 
a part of modernism, may not be specially frequent in 
democracies. It has not so far diminished their power of 
recognizing and admiring virtue. Shining examples of 
dignity, purity, and honour arc to-day no less respected in 
the persons of men who have risen by their own merits 
than they were when exhibited by sovereigns or states- 
men in the old days of inequality. 



CHAPTER LXXIII 

THE RESULTS DEMOCRATIC GO\ERSMEST HAS GI\ES 

To test democracy by its results as visible in the six 
countnes examined, it tvill be convenient to consider 
how far in each of them the chief ends for which go% ern 
ment exists ba%e been attained, taking these ends to 
include whatever the collective action of men associated 
for the common good can do for the moral and material 
welfare of a community and the indi\ndual citizens who 
compose it, helping them to obtain the maxunum that 
life can afford of enjoyment and to suffer the minimum 
life may bring of sorrow 

These ends may be summed up as follows 
Safety against attack on the community from without 
Order within the communit) — pre%ention of \nolence 
and creation of the consequent sense of security 

Justice, the punishment of offences and the impartial 
adjustment of disputes on pnnaples approved by the 
community 

Effiaent administration of common affairs, so as to 
obtain the largest possible results at the smallest possible 
cost 

Assistance to the atizens in their se% eral occupations, 
as, for example, by the promotion of trade or the regu 
lation of industry, in so far as this can be done with 
out checking individual initiative or unduly restricting 
individual freedom 

These may be called the primary and generally recog- 
% mzed functions of government in a avihzed country 
VOL II 577 2 P 
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Other results, needtng a fuller explanation, will be 
presently adverted to, I take first the five ends above 
named. 

r. Safety against External Attack. — In all the Six 
Democracies this end has been attained as fully as in 
most non-democratic governments, and in one respect 
better attained, because the necessary preparations for 
defence have not given reasonable ground to other nations 
to fear that armaments were being increased vdth a \'iew 
to hostile aggression. 

2. In most of the Six internal order has been well 
maintained, best perhaps in Switzerland, least perhaps 
in parts of the United States, where, although the 
Federal Government has done its duty faithfully, some 
State Governments have tolerated lynching and failed 
to check other breaches of the law. Rioting in connection 
with labour disputes has occurred everj-where, but 
except in some Australian cases the constituted autho- 
rities have shown themselves able to deal with it. 

3. Justice has been honestly and capably administered, 
quite as well as under other forms of government, in 
Switzerland, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, and 
in France also, though perhaps with not so full a con- 
fidence of the people m the perfect honour of all the 
Courts. In the United States the Federal Courts are 
staffed (with few exceptions) by upright and capable men, 
and the same is true of certain States, fn others, how- 
ever, the Judiciary is below the level of its functions, and 
in a few it is not trusted, while criminal procedure is 
cumbrous and regrettably ineffective. 

4. Civil administration has long been conducted with 
efficiency in France and Switzerland, and is now, since 
the partial abolition of the “Spoils Sptem,” beginning 
to be so conducted in the UnitM States Federal Govern- 
ment and in many of the State Governments. A similar 
improvement is v-isible in Canada. Australia and New 
Zealand have permanent services which are honest hut 
as yet not more than feirly competent. Still possessed 
by the notion that one man is as good as another, the , 
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new democracies have not yet duly recognized the in- 
creased call for thorough knowledge and trained skill in 
handling the widened functions now imposed on govern- 
ments, both in determining the principles of economic and 
social policy to be adopted and in carrying them out 
in a scientific spirit That the management of national 
finances has, in every country except Switzerland, been 
lavish and frequently wasteful is the fault not of the 
civil services but of Ministers and legislatures who have 
spent vast sums in that form of electioneering bribery 
which consists in making grants of money to particular 
classes (as in the United States to those who professed 
to be Civil War Veterans), or to constituencies under 
the pretence of executing public works This kind of 
briber}, like the indulgence extended to law-breakers 
whose displeasure can be shown at elections, is directly 
attributable to democracy 

5 What further services, beyond those already men- 
tioned, Government may render to a community or to 
any class of its citizens by acquiring property to be used 
for the common benefit, or by embarking on industries 
or trading enterprises, or by aiding individuals to do so, 
is a question on which opinions differ so widely that no 
standard exists whereby to estimate the merits or defaults 
of governments The only two countries that have gone 
far m this direction are New Zealand and Australia, with 
results (described already) which raise doubts whether 
democracy is a form of government fitted for such 
enterprises Other matters, however, which are now 
generally deemed to fall witlun the sphere of legisla- 
tion, such as public health and the conditions of labour 
and the regulation of the means of transportation, have 
received in all the Six countries due attention, the newer 
democracies being m no wise behind their elder sisters 

Of the conduct of foreign policy, once deemed a 
department in which papular ^vecDrD/yDta. were 1.0- 
constant and incompetent, nothing need be added to 
what has been said in a preceding chapter except that 
the errors of the peoples have been no greater than 
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those committed by monarchs, or by oligarchies, 'or in 
democracies themselves by the small groups, or the 
individual Ministers, to whose charge foreign relations 
had been entrusted. 

Outside and apart from these definite duties, legally 
assigned to and discharged by government, there is a 
sphere in which its action can be felt and in which both 
its form and its spint tell upon the individual citizen. 
When political institutions call upon him to bear a part 
in their working, he is taken out of the narrow circle 
of his domestic or occupational activities, admitted to a 
larger life which opens wider horizons, associated in new 
ways with his fellows, forced to think of matters which 
are both his and theirs. Self-government in local and still 
more in national affairs becomes a stimulant and an 
education. These influences may be called a by-product 
of popular government, incidental, but precious. Who- 
ever has grown up in a household where public affairs 
were followed witn Interest and constantly discussed by 
the elders and fnends of the family knows how much 
the boy gams by listening, asking questions, trying 
to understand the answers given ; and the gain to 
the budding mind is greatest when the differences of 
opinion he hears expressed arc most frequent. In 
Bntain and America every general Parliamentary or 
Presidential Election marked for many a boy an epoch 
in the development of his thought, leading him to reflect 
thenceforth on events as they followed one another. 
In the Six Democracies described this kind of education 
is always going on, and the process is continued in an 
even more profitable form where the citizen, when he has 
reached the voting ag^ is required to vote not only at 
elections, but also, as in Switzerland and some of the 
American States, on laws submitted to the people by 
Referendum and Initiative. 

Could this examination be extended to six other 
European countries, Italy, Holland, Belgium, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, the results to be described would not 
differ materially from those set forth as attained in the 
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Six countries examined in Part II. In none has justice 
or order or the efficienc) of civil administration suffered 
in the process of democratization which all have under- 
gone within the last ninety years, and in most these 
primary duties of government are better discharged 
We may accordingly treat the results our enquiry has 
given for the Six as substantially true for European 
democracies in general 

Here, however, a wider question arises Some one 
maj say “ These attempts to estimate what government 
has done or failed to do for the citizen do not convey a 
definite impression of what is after all the thing of most 
worth, VIZ the amount of satisfaction, be it greater or 
less, with life and in life which democrac) has brought 
to the modern world \\ hat has it done for human 
happiness ^ Is it discredited, as some argue, by the fact 
that, after its long and steady advance, those civilized 
peoples which had hoped so much from popular govern- 
ment have seen in these latest years the most awful 
calamities which history records ^ Has it, if we think 
of the individual man, made him more or less disposed 
to say, taking the common test, ” If I could, I Mould 
live my life over again,” or does it leave him still in 
the frame of mmd expressed twenty -three centuries ago 
by the Greek poet, who wrote, “ The best thing for a 
man is ne^er to have been born at all, and the next best 
to return swiftly to that darkness whence he came ‘ ’ ^ 
Shall we say, in the familiar lines of a hter poet, 
that the question is idle, because governments have 
infinitesimally little to do with the matter ^ 

How small of all that haman hearts endure, 

That part which laws or kings can cause or cure 

What IS Happiness ? Nations as well as men have 
shown by their acts how differently they conceive it 
5 aroe, hke and Afghass^ cannnf be hsppy 

without fighting, and the »ploits of the heroes recorded 
m the Icelandic sagas as well as the feats of warlike prowess 

^ Sophocles, Oed Cclcn I I22C 
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which fill the Iliad seem to show that the first European 
peoples to produce great literatures cherished the same 
ideals. Yet the ideals of peace also were never absent. 
Eris and Ate, Strife, and Sin the parent of Strife, loom 
large m the Homeric poems as figures to be hated, 
because they are sources of misery. That impassioned 
little poem, the hundred and forty-fourth Psalm, begins 
with the stern joy of battle in the verses ; 

Blessed toe jeliovato my Stroig^ who teaclietli my hands to war 
and my fingers to fight 

My goodness and my fortress, my high tower and my deliverer, my 
shield and he in whom I trost 

And ends with a prayer for the blessedness of peaceful 
prosperity which the Almighty bestows : 

That our sons may grow up bLe young plants and our daughters 
be as the polished comen of the temple 

That our gamers may be full affording all manner of stores ■ 

That our oxen may be strong to labour, that there may be no breaibg 
in nor going out, that there be no complaining in our streets 

Happy :» the people that is in such a case , happy the people whose 
God 13 J^orah. 

So peace is for Dante the supreme good, which the 
government of an Emperor commissioned from on high 
IS to confer upon an Italy distracted by internal strife, 
leading men to the practice on earth of active virtue 
in this world, according to the precepts of philosophy, 
as the successor of Peter is to lead them to celestial 
felicity in the world to come. The Greek philosophers, 
however, and the Eastern mystics and the Christian 
theologians agree in regarding Happiness as a thing 
which governments can neither make nor mar, since it is 
unaffected by the possession or the lack of earthly goods. 
From this exalted view there is a long downward scale, 
for the pleasures of sense must not be forgotten ; many 
Europeans would deem Happiness unattainable in a 
land where alcoholic stimulants were unprocurable ; and 
among the various ideals of different modern countries 
there is that of the mariunum of amusement with the 
minimum of toil, hl^h wages and leisure for bull-fights 
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or horse races and athletic sports, in which manj, and 
that not in Spam or Australia only, place their Summum 
honum 

Of Democracy and Happiness can more be said than 
this, that whatever governments can do to increase the 
joy of life 13 so slight in comparison with the other factors 
that tell on life for good and evil as to make the question 
not worth discussing on its positive side ^ With the 
Negative side it is otherwise The establishment of 
popular freedom has removed or at least diminished 
sources of fear or suffering which existed under more arbi- 
trary forms of government France has never returned 
to the oppressions and injustices, even the religious 
persecutions which had lasted down to the days of Louis 
XV In England, under the dawning light of popular 
power, the Slave Trade and the pillory and the cruel 
penal code and the oppressive restrictions on industry had 
begun to disappear even before the peaceful revolution 
of 1832, and slavery in every British dominion fell 
at once thereafter In Germany, Switzerland,* and 
Spain torture-chambers had remained till the advent 
of the armies of republican France Russia is the only 
country in which the overthrow of an old established 
tyranny has not been followed by the extinction of 
administrative cruelty Freedom of thought and speech, 
if not everywhere the gift of popular government, has 
found Its best guarantee in democratic institutions 

It remains to see which among the things expected 
from It by its sanguine apostles of a century ago Demo- 
cracy has so far failed to bestow upon the peoples To 
Mazzini and his disciples, as to Jefferson and many 
another fifty years before. Democracy was a Religion, or 
the natural companion of a religion, or a substitute for 
religion, from which effects on morals and life were 
hoped similar to those which the preachers of new 
creeds have so often seen with the eyes of faith 

What, then, has democracy failed to accomplish ? 
It has brought no nearer friendly feeling and the 

’ One s tcKshovn to tnTFllas n Ippenzell 
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sense of human brotherhood among the peoples of the 
world towards one another. Freedom, has not been a 
reconciler. 

Neither has it created goodwill and a sense of unity 
and civic fellowship within each of these peoples. 
Though in earlier days strife between classes had arisen, 
it is only in these later days that what is called Class 
War has become recognized as a serious menace to the 
peace of States, and in some countries the dominant 
factor in political and economic conflicts. Liberty and 
Equality have not been followed by Fraternity. Not 
even far off do we see her coming shine. 

It has not enlisted in the sendee of the State nearly 
so much of the best practical capacity as each country 
possesses and every country needs for dealing with the 
domestic and international questions of the present 
age. 

It has not purified or dignified politics, nor escaped 
the pernicious influence which the Money Power can 
exert. In some states corruption has been rife, and 
the tone of public life no better than it was under the 
monarchies or oligarchies of the eighteenth century. 

Lastly, Democracy has not induced that satisfaction 
and contentment with itself as the best form of govern- 
ment which was expected, and has not exorcised the spirit 
that seeks to attain its aims by revolution. One of the 
strongest arguments used to recommend Universal 
Suffrage was that as it gave supreme power to the 
numerical majority, every section of the people would 
bow to that majority, realizing that their aims must be 
sought by constitutional methods, since a resort to violence 
would be treason against the People and their legal 
sovereignty. Nevertheless, in many a country revolu- 
tionary methods are now being either applied or 
threatened just as they were in the old days of tyran- 
nical kings or oligarchies. If democracy is flouted, 
what remains ? There tras a Greek proverb, “ If water 
chokes, what can one drink to stop choking ? ” ^ If the 

^ Ei itufi tI 6& , 
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light of Democracy be turned to darkness, how great is 
that darkness ' 

Any one can see that these things which have not 
been attained ought not to have been expected No 
form of government, nothing less than a change in ten 
dencies of human nature long known and recognized as 
permanent, could have accomplished what philosophies 
and religions and the spread of knowledge and progress 
m all the arts of life Iwd failed to accomplish Chris- 
tianity — a far more powerful force than any political ideas 
or political institutions, since it works on the inmost 
heart of man— has produced nearly all the moral progress 
that has been achieved since it first appeared, and can 
m individual men transmute lead into gold, yet Chris 
tiamty has not done these things for peoples, because, 
checked or perverted by the worse propensities of human 
nature, it has never been applied in practice It has not 
abolished oppression and corruption in governments, nor 
extinguished international hatreds and wars, has not even 
prevented the return of hideous cruelties in war which 
were believed to have been long extinct 

Yet the right way to judge democracy is to try it by 
a concrete standard, setting it side by side with other 
governments If we look back from the world of to-day 
to the world of the sixteenth century comfort can be 
found in seeing how many sources of misery have been 
reduced under the rule of the people and the recognition 
of the equal rights of all If it has not brought all the 
blessings that were expected, it has m some countries 
destroyed, in others materially diminished, many of the 
cruelties and terrors, injustices and oppressions that had 
darkened the souls of men for many generations 
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DEMOCRACY COMPARED WITH OTHER FORMS OF 
GOVERNMENT 

As ever}*thing in human affairs is relative, so also the 
merit of any set of institutions can be tested and judged 
only by companson with other sets created for similar 
purposes All institutions being imperfect, the practical 
question is which of those that are directed to like ends 
show the fewest imperfections and best secure the 
general aim of every political system — the welfare of the 
nation which lives under it. That form of government 
is to be preferred which gives the better tendencies of 
human nature the fullest scope and the most constant 
stimulus, permitting to the worse tendencies the fewest 
opportunities for mischief. 

Accordingly, to judge democracy anght it must be 
compared with the two other forms of government to 
which it was in the ancient world and is still the alterna- 
tive, Monarchy and Oligarchy. By Monarchy I under- 
stand the Thing, not the Name, i^. not any State the 
head of which is called King or Emperor, but one in 
which the personal will of the monarch is a constantly 
effective, and in the last resort predominant, factor in 
government. Thus, while such a monarchy as that of 
Norway is really a Crowned Republic, and indeed a 
democratic republic, monarchy was in Russia before 

1917, and iii Turkey before igoy, and to a less degree 
in Germany Wd the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy till 

1918, an appreciable force in the conduct of affairs. 

5S6 
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The ments claimed for Monarchy as compared with 
Democracy are the following 

It IS more stable, better able to pursue, especially in 
foreign relations, a continuous and consistent polio 

It gives a more efficient domestic administration, 
because it has a free hand m the selection of skilled 
officials and can enforce a stricter responsibility 

It enables all the services of the State to be well 
fitted into one another and made to work concurrently 
and harmonious!) together, because the monarch is 
the Single directing head whom all obe^ 

It makes for justice between social classes, because 
the monarch, being himself raised above all his subjects, 
IS impartial, and probably sympathetic with the masses 
of the people whose attachment he desires to secure 
Of these claims, the first is not supported by history 
so far as foreign relations are concernei^, for monarchies 
have been as variable as democracies, and on the whole 
more disposed to war and aggression 

Some weight may, however, be allowed to the claims 
made under the second and third heads, whenever the 
sovereign happens to be an exceptionally capable and 
industrious man, or has that gift for selecting first rate 
administrators which sovereigns occasionally possess, as 
did Henry IV , Louis XIV , and Napoleon m France, 
Frederick II in Prussia, Peter the Great and Catherine II 
in Russia The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
saw many reforms in European countries which no 
force less than that of a strong monarchy could have 
earned through 

There have been a few kings whose action justified 
the fourth claim, but modem monarchs in general have 
chiefij relied on and favoured the anstocracy who formed 
their Courts, and have allowed the nobles to deal hardly 
with the humbler classes 

History, however, if it credite some kings with con- 
spicuous services to progress, teUs us that since the end 
of the fifteenth century, when the principle of hereditary 
succession had become wdl settled, the number of capable 
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sovereigns who honestly laboured for the good of their 
subjects has been extremely small. Spain, for instance, 
during three centuries from the abdication of Charles V., 
had no reason to thank any of her kings, nor had 
Hungary, or Poland, or Naples. A ruler with the gifts 
of Augustus or Hadrian and the virtues of Trajan or 
Marcus Aurelius can be a godsend to a nation ; and 
if there were any practicable way for finding such a 
ruler, he and public opinion working together might 
produce an excellent government. But how rarely do 
such monarchs appear 1 If a sovereign turns out to be 
dissolute or heedless or weak, power goes naturally to 
his ministers or his favourites, who become a secret 
and virtually irresponsible oligarchy. In most modern 
countries, moreover, the disposition to obedience and 
sense of personal loyalty which used to support a here- 
ditary ruler who could win any sort of popularity, have 
waxed feeble, nor would it be easy to revive them. The 
fatal objection to autocracy is that it leaves the fortunes 
of a State to chance; and when one considers the con- 
ditions under which autocrats grow up, chance is likely 
to set on the throne a weakling or a fool rather than 
a hero or a sage. 

Oligarchies deserve, both because they suffer less 
from the hereditary principle, and for another reason 
that will presently appear, more consideration than 
monarchies. There have been various types. The 
feudal magnates of mediaeval European countries ruled 
partly by armed force, partly by the respect felt for 
birth, partly because their tenant vassals had a like 
interest in keeping the peasants in subjection. In the 
virtually independent Italian and German cities of those 
ages the ruling few were sometimes, as in Bern and 
Venice, nobles drawing wealth from landed estates or 
from commerce, sometimes the heads of trading guilds 
which formed a strong avic oiganization.^ The con- 

* It n grecitly to bo wished Uut we ehoold po»»e« lo English s historj or histones 
of mediaeTsl sit^ oligarchies based on a coopansoa of the civic lastitutions of Italy 
and those of Germany, not without rtferences to those of France, Spam, and England 
in wnicb there was less independence bscaaseroyalpowerwas more effective. Separate 
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ditions of those dajs are not likely to return in this 
age or the next, so that in order to compare modern 
oligarchies with modern democracies it is better to 
take such cases as the British and French aristocracies 
of the eighteenth century, or the nobility and bureau- 
cracy of Prussia since Frederick the Great, the last 
king whose rule was personal in that country, or the 
groups of men who governed France under Louis 
Napoleon, and Russia since the Tsar Nicholas I , and 
Austna since Joseph II In these countries real power 
rested with a small number of civil and military officials, 
the sovereign being practically in their hands To 
such cases there may be added in our own time coun- 
tries like Chile and Brazil, both republics but hardly 
democracies, for the real substance of power is m few 
hands The difference between these last countries 
and the monarchical oligarchies * of Prussia, Austna, 
and Russia is that in the latter not only did the personal 
authority of the sovereign occasionally count for some- 
thing, but that to the power of the civjl officials and 
of the leading soldiers there was added the influence of 
the strongest men in the fields of commerce and in- 
dustry, great bankers, heads of railroad and steam- 
ship companies and manufacturing undertakings, for 
the power of wealth, considerable even in the davs when 
Edward III borrowed money from the Peruzzi in 
Florence and Charles V borrowed it from the Fuggers 
of Augsburg, IS now greater than ever * Any oligarchy 
of the future will apparently have to be either a mixture 
of plutocracy and bureaucracy, or else composed of the 
leaders of labour or trade organizations , and the wider 

ttud ee OQ a cons dcraSle scale of theb story of such ot nas Bern and Geneva S ena and 
Genoa Lubeck Hamburg Ghent and Aagsbnrg are also wanting n our language 
though they m ght be made both instnictive and interesting Such books exist for 
Venice and Florence 

I German wr ters used to speak of Pros a as a Constitut onal Monarchy— so Dr 
Hasbach throughout h s book. Modeme DcmrArat e — but in actual wark.ni^ ir. was 
down till 191S more oigarche than monarch cal and only a superman could have 
made it a real monarchy 

* This element was least powerful in Rus a because it conta ned fewer men of 
great wealth and in part cular very few who comb ned wealth with such intellectual 
capacity as d stinguished the German plntociats 
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the extension of State functions, e.^., under a Com- 
munistic system, the greater wnll the power of the 
ruling few be likely to prove tn practice. Being of all 
forms of government that best entitled to be called 
Natural, for it springs out of the natural inequality of 
human beings, it takes the particular form which the 
economic and social conditions of a community prescribe, 
military, commercial, or industrial, as the case may be; 
and however often it may be crushed, its roots remain 
in the soil and may sprout afresh. 

Oligarchy has undeniable merits. It has often 
proved a very’ stable government, able to pursue a con- 
sistent policy and hold a persistent course in foreign 
affairs, paying little regard to moral principles. Rome 
could never have conaucred the world without a 
Senate to direct her policy abroad She escaped the 
inconstancies which belong to the rule of monarchs, one 
of whom may reverse the action of his predecessor, and 
of assemblies which are at one rime passionate and 
aggressive, at another depressed by misfortune or unde- 
cided when promptitude is essential. Rome, and Venice 
in her best days, were prudent as well as tenacious. 
The two great errors of the English oligarchy, its high- 
handed action towards the North American colonies in 
and after 1775 and its failure to pass Roman Catholic 
Emancipation concurrently with the Parliamentary 
Union of Ireland with Great Bntain in r8oo, were not 
its faults so much as those of King George III., to 
whom it weakly yielded. 

Domestic government has been often efficient under 
an oligarchy, because the •wilue of knowledge and skill 
was understood better than has yet been the case in 
democracies. Unsympathetic to the masses as it has 
usually been, it has sometimes seen the need for keeping 
them contented by caring for their material well-being. 
The Prussian oligarchy, following no doubt in the foot- 
steps of Frederick the Great, settled a tangled land 
question in the days of Stein, put through many bene- 
ficial measures and built up a singularly capable civil 
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service along with a wonderful military machine Even 
the government of Louis Napoleon, whose blunders m 
foreign policy were as much his own as those of his 
advisers, for he had unluckil} taken international rela- 
tions for his province, did much for the economic 
progress of France, and left the peasantry contented 
These and other minor merits which oligarchies may 
claim have, however, been outweighed b} its faults 

Class rule is essentially selfish and arrogant, perhaps 
even insolent, and the smaller the class is, so much the 
more arrogant It judges questions from the point of 
view of Its own interest, and seldom does more for the 
classes beneath it than it feels to be demanded by its 
own safety Legislation is stained b> this class colour, 
and administration is hkeh to suffer from the personal 
influence which members of the dominant group exert 
on behalf of their friends 

Oligarchies are apt to be divided into factions by the 
rivalries and jealousies of the leading families Where 
these do not lead to violence, as they often did in ruder 
ages, they take the form of intrigues which weaken and 
distract the State, retarding legislation, perverting ad- 
ministration, sacrificing public to private interests 

The pervasive spirit of selfishness and absence of a 
sense of responsibility to the general opinion of the 
nation, as well as the secrecy with which business is 
conducted, give opportunities for pecuniary corruption 
England under Walpole suffered from this cause, so did 
France under Louis Napoleon, so did Austna, so, and 
to a greater extent, did Spain also and the Italian Princi- 
palities, not to speak of Russia and China, where venal 
bureaucracies worked the ruin of both countnes, creating 
habits which it may take generations to cure, and de- 
stroying the respect of the nation for the sovereigns who 
tolerated it England, in the years between 1770 and 

*kit 'initf ‘OFJi. Ti 'j.'ucivA.vj 'iTj 
this ueed was quickly eradicated without a revolutionary 
change 

L^stl}, where a people adi^ncing in knowledge and 
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prosperity finds itself ruled, even if efficiently ruled, by 
a class — and the example of Prussia shows that it may 
sometimes be so ruled — ^it is sure to grow restive, and 
troubles must be expected like those which England, and 
still more Scotland and Ireland, witnessed during the 
half-century before the Reform Act of 1832. That these 
troubles did not culminate in civil war, was due to the 
traditions and good sense of the Whig section of the 
aristocracy which espoused the popular cause. When 
aristocracies are seriously divided the end of their 
dominion is near. It was a scion of one of the oldest 
patrician families of Rome who destroyed the rule of the 
Optimates, though for this a avil war all over the Roman 
world was needed. A people in which the springs 
of ancient reverence have run dry will trust no class 
with virtually irresponsible power. 

There are points in which a democratic Government 
suffers by comparison with an oligarchic, for the latter 
is more likely to recognize the Importance of skill in 
administration and of economy in the management of 
finance, since it is not tempted to spend money in 
satisfying the importunities of localities or of sections 
of the population. It draws as much ability as democracy 
into the service of the State, for although the upward 
path is not so open, more trouble is usually taken to 
discover and employ conspicuous talent ; and it is less 
disposed to legislate in a recklessly vote-catching spirit. 
The executive vigour with which it is credited is, how- 
ever, qualified by the fear of provoking resistance or 
disaffection by the use of force, just as in a demo- 
cracy the Executive begins to shake and quiver when 
votes are in question. The selfishness of those old 
days, when Venice kept her Slav subjects ignorant lest 
they should be restless, and when the English land- 
owners enclosed commons with little regard for the 
interests of the humbler commoners, began in later years 
to be corrected — as in Prussia — by the need felt for 
keeping the masses in good humour. In the matter of 
purity, there is, if we look at concrete cases, not much to 
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choose The German Governments maintained a higher 
standard of honour among their ministers than some 
of the Canadian Provinces have done, and among their 
judges than some of the American States have done 
The fear of social censure proceeding from the members 
of a highly placed profession may be as powerful a 
deterrent in an oligarchy as is the fear of public dis- 
pleasure in a democracy 

Crediting Oligarchy with all these merits, it neverthe- 
less remains true that few who have lived under a demo 
crac) would exchange its rule for that of an oligarchy , 
few students of history would honour the memory of 
a great oligarch like Bismarck as they honour the 
memory of men like Cavour or Cobden or Abraham 
Lincoln Individual libert) has a better chance — even 
if not a complete security — with the People than with 
a class There is less room for the insolence of power ^ 
The sense of civic duty and the sense of human as 
well as civic sympathy are more likely to flourish. 
Government is more just and humane, not because it 
IS wiser, for wisdom does not increase with numbers, but 
because the aim and purpose of popular government is 
the common good of all An enlightened monarch, or 
even a generous and prudently observant aristocracy, 
may from time to time honestly strive to help and raise 
the masses, but wherever power rests with a man or a 
class, a scornful selfishness sooner or later creeps back 
and depraves the conduct of affairs So long as 
democracy holds fast to the prinaple that it exists for 
the whole people and makes its officials truly responsible 
to the whole people it will deserve to prevail 

So far I have spoken of the Rule of the Few as being 
the rule of a Class There is, however, another sense 
in which the Few may rule and do rule, which needs to 
be considered, for it is of wide import 

* The sat ety that come« of great wealth bre ds owlenre (rixTr yip Kopis Ci3p v 
Sraii iroMi iX/Sos fTnjra ) «a>s a Creek poet »h knew ol garchs 
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OLIGARCHIES WITHIN DEMOCRACIES 

No one can have had some years’ expenence of the 
conduct of affairs in a legislature or an administration 
without observing how extremely small is the number 
of persons by whom the world is governed. Oxen- 
stierna’s famous dictum, Quantula regtiur niundus safieniia, 
finds its exemplification every day, but it is a criticism not 
of the flocks who follow but of the shepherds who lead. 
In all assemblies and groups and organized bodies of men, 
from a nation down to the committee of a club, direction 
and decisions rest in the hands of a small percentage, 
less and less in proportion to the larger and larger size 
of the body, till in a great population it becomes an 
infinitesimally small proportion of the whole number. 
This is and always has been true of all forms of govern- 
ment, though in different degrees. The fact is most 
obvious in an autocracy. The nominal autocrat, except 
in so for as the fear of assassination or rebellion obliges 
him to regard popular feeling, <an be a real autocrat, 
exercising direct personal government, only in two 
cases, viz. in a small community which he can, like the 
Sicilian tyrant Agathocles or Chaka the Zulu king, 
rule directly, or in a wider area when he is, like Julius 
Caesar or Napoleon, a superman in intellect and energy. 
In all other cases bis personal will plays a small part, 
and the vast bulk of the business is done by his 
Ministers, so that the important part of his function 
lies in selecting those who are to govern in his name, y 
591 
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and tr) ing, if he be capable of the duty, to see that both 
they and their personal entourage continue to deserve 
his confidence In a Court like that of Louis XV 
the powers of the State were, subject to such direc 
tions as that voluptuary might occasionally give, divided 
between three or four high officials and the king’s 
private favountes, with the reigning mistress or her 
favourites The Ministers were themselves influenced 
by their secretaries and fivountes, but the total number 
of persons who guided the destinies of France, exer- 
cising, say, nineteen twentieths of the power over national 
as distinguished from local affairs, may have been less 
than twenty Every Monarchy becomes in practice an 
Oligarchy 

British India furnishes an excellent example of an 
enlightened, hard-working, disinterested, very small 
official class ruling a vast country Taking together 
the Central Government and the Governments of 
the Provinces, the traveller who has good opportunities 
for observation comes to the conclusion that the 
“ persons who count, ’ that is, those from whom all 
the important decisions on policy proceed, do not 
exceed thirty or forty, including those private secretaries 
who may sometimes be quite as potent factors as 
their better known chiefs Within the large oligarchy 
of some hundreds of the higher British officials, this 
inner oligarchy rules, each member of it having an 
actual power which is often less or greater than that 
legally assigned to his office, his personal intelligence and 
industry making the difference To take an example 
on a much smaller scale, that of a country which a 
democracy left to be governed practically by one man, 
though subject to the check imposed on him by the 
necessity of defending his acts in Parliament, and — 
when the matter was exceptionally important — of per 
suadmg his Cabinet colleagues that those acts were 
defensible, it ma^ be said that the persons who aided 
and advised the Chief Secretary, and in that way 
bore a part in ruling Ireland, were, on an average, 
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less than a dozen, viz. three or four of the most 
experienced officials, two or three of the popular leaders, 
and a very few pnvate friends on whose advice the 
Chief Secretary set value/ the power of each, i.e. the 
share of each man in the decisions taken, being pro- 
portioned to the value which the Minister set upon 
that man’s opinion.^ In Germany and in Austria the 
determination of great issues, even the tremendous 
issues of war and peace which arose in July 1 9^4? 1^7 
with seven or eight persons. In large democratic 
countries like England and France, and above all in 
the United States, the number of persons who count, 
swelled as it is by journalists and by the leaders of 
various organizations that can influence votes, is very 
much larger in proportion to the population, but that 
proportion is still infinitesimally small. 

Conceive of Political Power as a Force supplied to 
a machine from a number of dynamos, some with a 
stronger, some with a weaker, current, and try to 
estimate the amount of that Force which proceeds from 
each dynamo. The force which comes from each dynamo 
that represents an individual man is capable of a rough 
evaluation, while that force which represented the mass 
of public opinion is not so evaluable, because it varies 
witn the importance of the issue, which sometimes excites 
public opinion and sometimes fails to interest it. Who- 
ever tries, in the case of any given decision on a political 

? [uestion, to estimate the amount of the force proceeding 
fom the dynamos which represent the wills of indi- 
vidual men will be siuprised to find how high a pro- 
portion that amount bears on the average to the whole 
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volume, because m manj cases public opinion, though 
recognized as the supreme arbiter, is funt or uncertain, 
so that in those cases decision falls to the few, and a 
decision little noted at the time ma) affect the course 
of the events that follow This is plain enough in 
the case of the German deasion of 1914 It is less 
evident m a democracy, for there public opinion is 
more active and outspoken, and when it speaks with a 
clear voice, omnipotent But such cases are exceptional 
Moreover, even in democracies opinion itself is in the 
last analysis made by a comparatively small percentage 
of the nation, the party chiefs being specially powerful 
among these Public opinion is in ordinary times defer 
ential to those who hold the reins of government, 
leaving to them all but the most important decisions 
The members of a representative legislature m a 
Parliamentary country are presumably men of excep 
tional ability, each being a sort of leader to his own 
constituents yet within every legislature power is con 
centrated in a few, including the six or seven strongest 
men among the Ministers, five or six prominent leaders 
of the various Opposition groups, and about ten per 
cent of the rest, the others practically following the 
lead given to them, and not merely voting but also 
mostly thinking and feeling with their party In the 
United States House of Representatives business was 
for many years directed by a very few persons After 
the Speaker ceased to be a dictator, it passed to a small 
Committee, the exigencies of business as well as the 
interest of the dominant party prescribing this The 
selection of the persons to be nominated by the two 
great parties as candidates for the Presidency of the 
United States at their national Conventions falls m 
practice into the hands of a small group of politicians, 
so the nation ma) be shut up to choose between two 
men w’nom iew citizens woiiii ’nave se’iected, fne 
attempt made to ascertain the popular will by the plan 
of “ Presidential Primaries ’ having virtually failed In 
a large popular Assembly, like that of a Greek republic, 
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with hundreds or thousands listening to the speeches 
of orators, there was no party control, and ever)’ citizen 
voted as he pleased, but the contagion of numbers was 
powerful, and the dominant feeling swept men off their 
feet. No ruling assembly ever contained so many men 
who had intelligence to guide their wills coupled with 
freedom to express their wills by a vote, as did that of 
Athens, but that wll was the will rather of the crowd 
than each man’s own, and was in the last resort due to 
the persuasive force of the few strenuous spirits who 
impressed their views upon the mass. Even where the 
absolute equality of every voter was most complete, 
power inevitably drifted to the strong 

What has been said of governments and assemblies 
is equally true of non -legal organizations. The two 
great parties in the United States, counting their members 
by millions, have long been ruled by small cliques ; and 
in every huge city the Organization has its Great General 
Staff or Ring of half a dozen wire-pullers, usually with a 
Boss as chief, The much less important party organiza- 
tions in England are directed by two or three members of 
the Government and of the Opposition, with a few office- 
bearers of Conservative and Liberal Associations. But 
the most striking illustration of the law that the larger 
the body the fewer those who rule it, is furnished by 
the great Labour Unions that now exist in all industrial 
countries. The power which the members of the Unions 
entrust to their delegates to Trade Congresses and the 
docility with which in some countries they follow what- 
ever lead IS given them by a strong will, can, as an able 
writer who has given special study to the subject remarks, 
be in those countries paralleled only by the religious 
veneration given to saints.^ Ferdinand Lassalle in 

^ THe views stated m tic text, which I hcil recchctl b/ other paths, are coofirmed 
by in able writer who hi3 jivefl special stady to the *Bb;ect, R. ^llchIeI3, in his book 
entitled Pjrftri, pp {g that his description of the Socialist parties 

in Geroiany is well worth lealag, Heremait* that tie Socialist leaders come mostly 
{as did Marx) from the bourgeoisie^ and are often ideahsts, led by their convictions, not 
by ambition, — though of course they, like all leaders, come to love power, — and 
maintaining an intellectual standard equal to that of German politicians generiUy. 
Some have been very strJang figmet 
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German), Ennco Fern in Italy, received a lo)alt) and 
adulation which hung upon every word Millions of 
votes are controlled by perhaps a dozen leaders who have 
won confidence This surrender of power by the Many 
to the Few is admitted by the leaders themselves, who, 
recognizing its abandonment of the pnnciple of Equality, 
justify it by the needs of the case A militant organiza- 
tion is an army which can conquer only as an army 
conquers, by Unity of Command It may be said that 
after victory equality will return Yes , but so will 
indifference A part) is most interested and excited 
when It is militant, and though the leaders may not be 
of the same type after the battle has been won, they will 
be still few anti powerful 

We are thus driven to ask Is a true Democracy 
possible ^ Has it ever existed > 

If one finds everywhere the same phenomena they 
are evidently due to the same ubiquitous causes, causes 
that may be summed up as follows 

1 Organization is essential for the accomplishment of 
any purpose, and organization means that each must 
have his special funaion and duty, and that all who 
discharge their several functions must be so guided as 
to work together, and that this co-operation must be 
expressed in and secured by the direction of some few 
commanders whose function it is to overlook the whole 
field of action and issue their orders to the several sets of 
officers To attempt to govern a country by the votes 
of masses left without control would be like attempting 
to manage a railroad by the votes of uninformed share 
holders, or to lay the course of a sailing ship by the votes 
of the passengers In a large country especially, the great 
and increasing complexity of government makes division, 
subordination, co ordination, and the concentration of 
directing power more essential to efficiency than ever 
before 

2 The majonty of abzens generally trouble them- 
selves so little about pubhc affiiirs that they willingly 
leave all but the most important to be dealt with by a 
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few.^ The several kinds of interest which the average 
man feels in the various branches or sides of his individual 
life come in something like the following order ; 

First, the occupation by which he makes his living, 
which, whether he likes it or not, is a prime Necessity. 

Secondly, his domestic concerns, his family and rela- 
tives and friends. 

Thirdly, but now only m some countries, his religious 
beliefs or observances. 

Fourthly, his amusements and personal tastes, be 
they for sensual or for intellectual enjoyments. 

Fifthly, his civic duty to the community. 

The order of these five interests of course varies 
in different citizens : some men put the fourth above 
the second, some so neglect the first as to be a 
burden to others. But the one common feature is the 
low place which belongs to the fifth, which for more 
than half the citizens in certain countries scarcely 
exists at all. For nearly all — and this will obviously be 
most true where women possess the suffrage, because 
domestic cares necessarily come first in the mind and 
time of most of them — the fifth fills a very small place 
in the average citizen’s thoughts and Is allowed to daim 
a correspondingly small fraction of his time. 

3. Even those citizens who do take some interest in 
the welfare of their community are prevented, some by 
indolence, some by a sense of their want of knowledge, 
from studying political questions. Those who think 
those who quickly turn thought into action, inevitably 
guide the rest. The “ common will ” to which Rousseau 
attributes rule, must have begun as the will of two or 
three, and spread outwards from them.® 

4. Inequality of Natural Capacity. Comparatively 
few men have the talent or possess the knowledge needed 
for thinking steadily on political questions ; and of those 

* Ai to the small mmoritia t>f sahich impoitaiit ^uestioas are decided at Totiogs on 
Socialist or Labour affairs, see &Iichids, pp 55*58, at 

* Rousseau wrote in the Ctafrat “A prendre le terme clans la ngueur de 

I’acceptiaD il n’a jamais raised de vdntable dcinocntie, et il n’en existna jamais II 
est centre I’ordre naturel que le grand nomine gouTcroe et que le petit soit gouTcred.” 
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so qualified, many are heedless or laz) and leave politics 
alone, because they care so much more for other things 
that they confine themselves to delivering their vote at 
elections Thus leadership naturally passes to the men of 
energy and boldness, especially if they possess also the 
power of persuasive speech They become the Ruling 
Few This sort of oligarchy is the natural and inevitable 
form of government In a curious little collection of songs 
written to be sung by citizens during the First French 
Revolution there is a sort of hymn to Equality which 
begins, “ O sweet and holy Equality, enfant chert de la 
Nature ” But however sweet the child. Nature is not its 
parent Monarchy was natural in some states of society, 
oligarchy in others , but the direct rule of all citizens 
equally and alike never has existed or can exist The 
propensity to obey is at least as strong as the sense of 
independence, and much more generally diffused * 

As these things are of course familiar to any one who 
has either read a little history or seen a little of practical 
politics in any assembly down to a parish meeting, how 
then did the apostles of democracy come to talk as they 
did ^ Where is the Will of the People ^ * What 
becomes of the rule of the people by the people ? 

These enthusiasts were not the mere victims of 
illusions, but as they lived in times of revolt against 
the misgovernment of monarchies and oligarchies, govern- 
ments of the Few who selfishly pursued their own class 
interests, they leapt to the conclusion that the one thing 
needful for good government was to place it in the hands 
of the Many, and that the Many, t e the whole mass of 
the citizens, would take the some interest in using it for 
the good of all as the oligarchs had taken in using it 
for their own class They saw the people roused as 

’ Proudhon observed Lespece humame vreut toe gouvemde die le sera J ai 
honte de mon espece Quoted ^ M ch els p 421 

* Xhe. i^iTAse. Will of tht. Peoijle. or 

tuo impl cat ons isb eh induce fallaaes and they spnn; from the hab t of conceiving 
of the People as One The first is that the Will of the Majority is apt to be thought 
of as if It were the Will of All The second s that as it comes from many it is thought 
of as issuing alike and equally from many whereas in fact it or g nates m few and is 
accepted by many 
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they had not been roused since the religious conflicts 
of the sixteenth century, to take an eager interest in 
public affairs, and assumed that this interest would 
continue when the excitement had died down ; and 
being themselves ardent politicians, they attributed to 
the mass a zeal like that which they felt themselves. 
The lapse of years has given us a fuller knowledge. 
It is time to face the facts and be done with fantasies. 
As Bishop Butler long ago observed : Things are 
what they are, and not some other things, and they 
assuredly are not what we like to believe them to 
be. The proportion of atizens who take a lively and 
constant interest in politics is so small, and likely to 
remain so small, that the direction of affairs inevitably 
passes to a few. The framers of institutions must 
recognize this fact, and see that their institutions corre- 
spond with the facts. 

In one thing, however, the sanguine enthusiasts of 
whom I have spoken were entirely right. They saw 
that the chief fault of the bad governments they sought 
to overthrow lay in their being conducted for the benefit 
of a class. The atm and spirit were selfish ; a govern- 
ment could be made to serve the people only by giving 
the people the right to prescribe the aims it should pursue. 
This was done by the overthrow of the oligarchs : 
and this is one great service democracy has rendered and 
is still trying, with more or less success, to render. It 
will have to go on trying, for Nature is always tending 
to throw Power into the hands of the Few, and the Few 
always tend by a like natural process to solidify into a 
Class, as the vapours rising from the earth gather into 
clouds. Fortunately the Class also, by a like process, 
is always tending to dissolve. The old Oligarchies of 
the Sword lasted longest, because in rude feudal times 
they had seized and anchored themselves to the land. 
The more recent Oligarchies of the Purse are less 
stable, because new men are always pressing in, and 
movable paper wealth may soon pass away from the 
descendants of those who acquired it. The Oligarchy 
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of Intellect is still more fluid talent easily enters it, 
and talent is not transmissible like the shares in a 
railroad Philosophers who disliked the oligarchies of 
rank and feared the plutocracies that succeeded them 
have dreamed of an anstocracy of Intellect as the best 
kind of government, but though they knew that a State 
needs uprightness and public spirit as well as intellect 
in Its rulers, they never succeeded in showing how the 
possessors of these qualities are to be found and chosen, 
and they forgot that to both sets of qualities there must 
be added another which only experience tests, that is, 
Strength, the power to move -and control the minds 
and wills of men The Kingdom of Heaven is taken 
b) violence, and the violent take it by force ” 

Thus Free Government cannot but be, and has in 
reality always been an Oligarchy within a Democracy 
But It IS Oligarchy not in the historical sense of the Rule 
of a Class, but rather in the original sense of the word, the 
rule of Few instead of Many individuals, to wit, those 
few whom neither birth nor wealth nor race distinguishes 
from the rest, but only Nature in having given to them 
qualities or opportunities she has denied to others 

What, then, becomes of Democracy ^ What remains 
to the Man) ? Three rights and functions and they 
are the vital strength of free government Though the 
people cannot choose and guide the Means administra 
tion employs, they can prescnbe the Ends and so 
although government may not be By the People, it may 
be For the People The people declare the End of 
government to be the welfare of the whole community 
and not of any specially favoured section They commit 
the Means for attaining that end to the citizens whom 
they select for the purpose They watch those selected 
Citizens to make sure that they do not misuse the 
authority entrusted to them Popular powers, however, 
'iWagbi aTii xX 

government, are in pracbce more frequently Negative 
or Deterrent than Positive The people can more 
readily reject a course proposed to them than them 
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selves suggest a better course. They can say, “ We 
dislike this ; we will not have it ” on many an occasion 
when they cannot say what else they wish to have, i.e. 
in what form such general benefits as they desire ought 
to be given. 

Of these three functions the most important and most 
difficult is that of choosing leaders^ for though it seems 
simple to say that government must pursue the common 
good, the power to discern and decide in any given case 
what is that good, and what Means best conduce 
thereto, needs a wisdom and an unselfishness possessed 
by few. Since the people can seldom do this for them- 
selves, their leaders must do it for them, and be held 
responsible for the consequences. A nation is tested and 
judged by the quality of those it chooses and supports 
as its leaders ; and by their capacity it stands or falfs. 

To realize how much power does rest, and must by a 
law of nature always rest, with the few who guide the 
fortunes of any community, be it great or small, is to 
indicate the supreme importance of the choice which 
a free nation is called to make. The larger the nation 
the more difficult the choice, because opportunities for 
personal knowledge are slighter. And the choice is 
also more momentous, because the greater the body and 
the more numerous the various sections it contains, the 
more essential is it that strong leaders should be trusted 
With the powers needed to hold it together. 



CHAPTER LXXVI 

LEADERSHIP IN A DEMOCRACY 

We have seen that the quality of the leaders in a 
democracy is no less important than the quality of 
the people they lead, the conduct of affairs by the 
Few being a necessary condition in every govern- 
ment, no matter m whom State power is legallj vested 
The chief difference is that m an Oligarch), where legal 
supremacy belongs to the Few, it is only they and 
those who are closest to them that guide the course of 
events, whereas where legal supremacy belongs to the 
multitude actual power is exerted not only by the persons 
to whom It delegates its legal authority, but by those 
also who can influence the multitude itself, inducing it 
to take one course or another, and to commit executive 
functions to particular persons Whoever, accordingly, 
can sway the minds and wills of the sovereign people 
becomes a Leader, an effective factor in directing their 
action Hence, while in a Monarchy or Oligarchy 
the ruling Few are to be looked for onl) in the small 
class in whom legislative and administrative functions 
are vested, one must in a democracy go further afield 
and regard not only ministers and legislators but also 
the men who are most listened to by the citizens, 
public speakers, journalists, writers of books and 
pamphlets, every one m fact who counts for something 
in the formation of public opinion 

In a Democracy every one has a chance — not of course 
w an equal chance, for wealth and other adventitious 
605 
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advantages tell — of stepping out of the ranks to become 
a leader. The people are on the look-out for men fit 
to be followed, and those who aspire to leadership are 
always trj'ing to recommend themselves for the function. 
WTiat, then, are the qualities which fix the attention and 
win the favour of the people 

Two are of especial value. One is Initiative. Leader- 
ship consists above all things in the faculty of going 
before others instead of following after others ; that is 
to say it is promptitude in seeing the next step to be taken 
and courage in taking it. It is the courage which does 
not merely stand firm to resist an approaching foe but 
heads the charge against him. Nothing so much disposes 
men to follow as the swift resolution of one who is ready 
to take risks, the courage which makes one captain take 
his ship out from a lee-shore, under full steam, against 
a hurricane, while other captains are hesitating and 
trj-ing to calculate the danger. 

The other quality- is the power to comprehend exactly 
the forces that affect the mind of the people and to 
discern what they desire and will support. These two 
gifts are precious because they are rare : they bring a 
man to the front under all kinds of popular govern- 
ments, and by them, if he possesses the more ordinary 
gifts of a ready and telling speech, as well as industry 
and honesty- — or the reputation of it — he can usually 
hold the place he has won. 

Eloquence in some forms of government counts for 
more than in others. Where popular assemblies have 
to be frequently addressed it is indispensable, as in the 
Greek republics and at Rome. It is valuable in countries 
like France, Italy, and England where unending battles go 
on in representative assemblies, and is needed not only 
in the form of set speeches on the greater occasions, but 
in cut-and-thrust debates where a sudden onslaught or a 
telling repartee makes a member valued as a party fighter. 
Where, as in the United States, the Administration does 
not hold office at the pleasure of the legislature, neither 
the arts of debate nor those which enable a parliament-. 
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anan to wnggle out of a difBcultj and to play upon the 
personal proclivities of individual supporters or opponents 
are so much needed, and it is enough if a leader can deliver 
a good set oration, even if he reads it from notes. Never- 
theless, m all countries that genuine eloquence which can 
touch the imagination or Jjre the hearts of a popular 
audience has often brought its possessor to the front, 
endearing him to the people, and perhaps concealing a 
lack of steadfastness or wisdom France and Australia 
are the countries m which debating power most fre- 
quently brings men forward, while in Switzerland and 
New Zealand, plain clear-headed good sense has been 
sufficient 

It IS an old reproach against democracies that they 
are readily moved by a plausible tongue, and are 
beguiled by those who have, ever since the republican 
days of Greece, been called Demagogues (leaders of the 
people), furnishing a term ot abuse freely applied m many 
a modern struggle In current usage the Demagogue is 
one who tries to lure the people by captivating speech, 
playing upon their passions, or promising to secure for 
them some benefit Such persons must obviously be 
expected in all countries where power lies, with the people , 
and they may spread their nets by the press as well as by 
the voice, reaching larger numbers by the former method, 
and dangerous because often irresponsible, raising ex- 
pectations which the) are seldom called on to find the 
means of gratifying Why they should have been, as 
IS sometimes said, more frequent in Germany, Italy, 
and England than in France or the United States 
is an interesting question into which I must not 
digress 

Self-confidence, if it does not pass into the vanity 
which offers an easy target to ridicule, helps a bold man 
to make his way To speak with an air of positive 
assurance, especially to a half-educated crowd already 
predisposed to assent, is better than to reason with them 
A prominent statesman ot our time, on being asked by a 
member of his party what arguments he had better use 
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on behalf of the cause they were advocating, replied, “ I 
sometimes think that assertion is the best kind of 
argument.” 

There are other ways besides eloquence by which 
leadership is won. Journalism, a form of persuasive 
rhetoric which may be called oratory’ by the pen, has 
sometimes been an avenue to power in France and in the 
United States — even in Russia under the Tsars KatkofF 
was an effective force half a century ago. Benjamin 
Franklin exercised enormous influence by his writings, 
though he took little part in the politics of his State. 
A book, coming at an opportune moment, may diffuse 
ideas which have their immediate reaction on popular 
opinion and so dispose sections of a nation to follow, 
perhaps for many years, the path it pointed out. Tolstoi, 
the latest of the prophets, told profoundly on the thoughts 
of his time, though how far he affected politics it is not 
yet ea«’ to determine. Not to speak of Rousseau and 
Tom Paine, the writings of Karl Marx told upon a 
circle far raider than that of his associates in revolution- 
ary agitation. Authorship gave to Henry George, the 
writer of Progress and Poverty an influence which lasted 
through his life, though he never cared to enter either 
national or Californian politics. Deeds as well as words, 
and deeds in war even more than service rendered in 
peace, have shed on some figures unversed in state- 
craft a lustre which led them to the highest posts. 
Generals Andrew Jackson, Zachary Taylor, T. H. 
Harrison, and U. S. Grant all owed their Presidencies 
to their military fame. There are among American 
Presidents many instances, like that of Jefferson, to 
prove that a man may be a popular favourite without 
eloquence. 

When any one has risen high enough to be trusted 
with administrative work, his capacity is put to a new 
test, since some measure of honesty, industry, tact, and 
temper is required, and if it is a first-rate position, 
carrying leadership with it, he must show himself 
capably of inspinng confidence and attaching men to 
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himself^ What, then, of that higher kind of wisdom 
which looks all round and looks forward also ^ It 
IS not what the people chiefly seek for or often find 
they and their representatives have generally to be 
contented with some one, be he forceful or seductive, 
who can meet the calls of the moment The busy life 
of a modern statesman leaves no time for reflection, and 
the partisans whom he has to please think of high states 
manship in the terms of a party platform 

Taking the gifts aforesaid to be those which attract 
the people, by what means do their possessors win 
the people & praise and confidence ^ In Parliamentary 
countries the easiest way to prominence lies through 
the legislature, where influence is quickly won by 
effectiveness in debate, more slowly by a reputation 
for knowledge and diligence and judgment The chiefs 
of parties come in these countries from the Chambers, 
and if there is a scarcity of first rate talent among the 
party chiefs, it is because too little talent has found its 
way into the Chambers, as Talleyrand replied, when asked 
why the Generals of the time were not better. Because 
they are chosen from the Colonels 

In the United States and in Switzerland men may 
become known by their work in local government or 
m some high executive office, such as is, in America, 
the Mayoralty of a city or the Governorship of a State 
But the most potent help to advancement in the earlier 
stages of a career is the Party In America, where it 
nominates the candidates for every office as well as for 
seats in legislatures, it shows little wish to find and push 
men of talent, reserving its fevour for those who have 
worked hard for the party and are sure to be solid ” 
with It , and all the more pleased when they are rich 
enough to contribute to election funds This was also, 
mutatis mutandis, the attitude of the Central Office of 
t'ne po'iicica’i parties in England from I'^yo to 1900, for 

' Mazz a de cr bei d^moc ac} u the p ogre s ot all through all uad«r the 
lead ng of the best and w seat. Author^ he saj-s elsewhere s sacred when 
^ consecrated by Geo us and V rtoe 
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they seldom cared to bring into Parliament men who 
could serve the party by intellect, preferring the local 
wealthy man who, not liable to the aberrations of youth 
and originality, could be trusted to give a steady and, 
if possible, a silent vote. Even the Parliamentary heads 
of the British parties did less than might have been 
expected in this direction. The one merit of the other- 
wise grotesquely indefensible S}^tem of pocket boroughs 
lay in its bringing forward, now and then, new men of 
conspicuous promise like Canning and Gladstone. In 
Switzerland, Canada, and New Zealand party organiza- 
tions have little to do with these matters, but in Australia 
the Labour candidate has usually earned his selection 
by the work he has done in his Union or in his Political 
Labour Leagues. 

The newspaper press has become so effective an agency 
in helping politicians to get on and to stay in, that some 
one has well said that politics has in democracies become 
a branch of the science and art of Advertisement. In 
certain countries there have been persons, even among 
leading statesmen, who felt it so necessary to keep their 
names before the public that they not only cultivated 
the good will of editors and propnetors, but took pains 
to have their every daily act of life recorded, thinking, 
perhaps correctly, that the way to success is to fascinate 
everybody by making him believe that everybody else 
has been fascinated. Keep yourself at all hazards always 
before the public as if you were a patent medicine : on 
the principle of the painter who said to the newspaper 
cntic, “ If you cannot praise my picture, abuse it : silence 
is the only thing I fear.” These tactics succeed, though 
of course, like well - advertised brands of tobacco, only 
if the article has some merit. Great is the power of 
iteration. 

That publicity which the press alone can confer may 
everywherel do much to harm a politician, and still more 
to push him forward, but its power is not everywhere 
the same. a small country like Switzerland the people 
have a persoXal knowledge of their prominent figures 
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which relegates the newspapers to a secondary place 
In a vast country like the United States the abundance 
of newspapers, and the restnction to certain areas of even 
the most important, prevents the people from falling under 
the swaj of an) , and forms in them the habit of judging 
men not b) the praise or blame of contending journals, 
but by their acts, so though some may get more and 
others less credit than they deserve, still in the large 
majority of cases justice is done 

He who asks whether democracies have shown dis- 
cernment in their choice of leaders must remember how 
different are the qualities of nations Gifts that would 
commend a man in Italy might be less attractive in 
Switzerland or Holland Some are more fastidious than 
others in their moral judgments, though generally 
disposed to pardon any means by which success has been 
secured Some put reason above amusement, some 
reverse the order, but crowds seem everywhere to 
relish high flown moral platitudes In the small city 
republics of antiquity and of the Middle Ages the 
opportunities for personal knowledge were so ab^undant 
that we are not surprised to find that while the con- 
spicuous figures were alwa)s men of some sort of bnl 
liance, ) et those whose power was merely rhetorical were 
seldom trusted with high office and did not hold their 
influence for long together In large modern countries, 
where the citizens have to form their opinion from what 
the) see in print, the task is hard, so much is there of 
misconception as well as of deliberate misrepresentation 
How seldom are men correctly judged even b) those who 
have good opportunities for judging and are not heated 
partisans ' Even in a popular assembly it may be only 
the most intimate colleagues who are in a position to 
form a correct estimate of a man’s real character , ^ who 

1 There are of course, cases in whicb the sterling sjuilit e» do wm due cecoga ' on 
and secure for the r possessor an unbes Ut ng confidence Mr Gladstone was fond of 
(eiing iow cfunng tie pass og of tfie Sefinin BS at iSj a aeoate arose egarding the 
disfranchisement of a part cular rottoi borough Many speeches were del vered 
making so strong a case for sparmg t that the Honse of Commons was oa the pomt of 
omitting t from the schedule of diafrancliiscmenta when Lord Alcborp who was then 
leadiHo the M n St rial major ty rose and sa d that he had tinluckily forgotten to bnag 
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have learnt to appreciate and rely upon the honour and 
chivalry and goodness of heart and courage in emer- 
gencies of a man too modest or too proud to play for 
popularity ; or who have to work with another colleague 
in whom they must tolerate selfishnesses and self-decep- 
tions, pettinesses and lapses from truth, and posings 
before the public. It has been well said that you never 
really know any one till you have been his partner in 
business, or his companion on a long journey through 
a wild country. The peoples, however, need not know all 
these things — some of them are best left unrecorded — 
and maybe well content if they can judge ability, courage, 
and honesty. Taking the six democracies already de- 
scribed, those which judge most shrewdly are Switzer- 
land and the United States, and next after these, Canada.* 
The French are of course the keenest of critics, but 
the vehemence of partisanship is such as to make the 
estimate of a statesman’s personal qualities unduly tinged 
by the attraction or repulsion of his opinions. 

The charge of ingratitude so often brought against 
democracies finds little support in history.® Even among 
the volatile Greeks, where popular assemblies were often 
swept by gusts of passion, we are more often struck by 
their adherence to those they had once trusted than by 
their occasional anger at a general who had failed. In 
the annals of the United States there is scarcely an instance 


wict> lum the eridfnce BUfpL«d bun against tbe borougb, but tbat tbit eviJoice « as 
10 conclusive that be felt sure >c would bave coQTiiiced tbe House Tbe House trusted 
turn so implicitly that tbe borou^ was fotthsnth diafraucbised 1 may perhaps be 
permitted to add that tbe ^uabties wbicb distinguisbed Lord Altborp reappeared ui Jus 
oepbew. tbe late Lord Spencer, one ol tbe moat admirable figures m tbe public bfe 
of bis tune. 

' Ac uiterestiDg discussion of tbe causes whiiJi aS'ect leadership in democratic 
couiitnes may be found m an address by Mr. James A. Beck m vol vi pp i-J3 of the 
Amencaa yourn^l of the HahoTa! ImtiOUt of ioeui Scie’icei He finds m the United 
States an excessive teedmey to scsndanbaatioii 

* This Was tbe new ol Macbiasdii, who bad good opportunities for observing both 
He remarks (T/e Pnree, chap vi) tbat tbe atirges brought against tbe multitude 
might be equ^y well brought against all men and especially against princes Similar 
deliverances are ijuoted from the Diteoru by Mr Burd in his edition of The 'Prince. 
MachiaveUi obsenes, “ Un popojo i pih pmdente, piii stabile e di tnigUor giudirio che 
unprincipe” 

lb Wichiels, in his book publlabcd nj Fiigl| Ai urider the title of Pohucat Parties^ 
dwells upon the fidelity which the Cetinan Socialitts have usually shown to their leaders 
through a long senes of years. 
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of any statesman who lost his hold upon the people save 
b) his own errors, and very few who did not even after 
those errors retain a fair measure of support In 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand what surprises the 
observer is the undue indulgence extended to men whose 
faults ought to have brought their public career to a 
close Monarchs have been more ungrateful than free 
peoples ^ Compare the treatment of Benedek by the 
Hapsburg Court after the war of l866® with the fine 
loyalty of the Southern men in America after the fall 
of the Confederacy not only to the noble figure of 
Robert E Lee, but even to others who might well 
have been censured for mistakes 

It is often said that every country has the leaders, 
like the newspapers, which it deserves This is not 
altogether true Fortune takes a hand m the game, 
and takes it for evil as well as for good, sometimes sending, 
perhaps from an unexpected quarter, a man of gifts which 
quickly raise him to an eminence he may use or abuse 
with consequences fateful for the future The people 
who welcome and follow an Alcibiades or an Aaron Burr 
cannot be expected to know his capacities for evil The 
people who welcomed and trusted the rail splitter from 
Illinois thanked Providence for the unlooked for gift 
of one who was exactly fitted for the crisis and gave him 
their loyal trust thereafter That which we call Chance 
— It IS the only available word where causes are un- 
discoverable — has had more to do with the course 
of events than the builders of scientific history have 
generally liked to recognize 

Notwithstanding such an instance as that of Abraham 
Lincoln, the first man who had ever risen from such 
small beginnings to the headship of a nation, it must 

* The cr t cj of democracy haTc often drann examplea of ts v cea { om the v olence 
of c ty moba v h ch, hhe thoae of med aet 1 Constant nop e, turned fur ously aga nst 
dethroned overegpswhom t had former ^ treated, like, a. ^«1 hjit.theAP.ewA&ytL'Ji. 
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be admitted that universal suffrage and the growth 
of equality in opportunity have done less than was 
expected to bring to the service of the State men of 
statesmanlike ability. Those who have compared the 
public life of France from 1815 to 187^ with its public 
life from 1870 to and that of the United States of 

the years 1850-1900 with that of later years, seem dis- 
appointed with the results. Similar complaints are heard 
from those who in England set the generation of 
Burke, Pitt, and Fox, and that of Peel, Disraeli, and 
Gladstone, beside the England of later years. If the 
alleged inferiority cMsts, it can be explained without 
attributing the paucity of brilliant figures to any deficient 
capacity of democracies for recognizing talent and virtue 
when they appear. The cause may he rather in changed 
economic conditions, and in the indisposition of the 
class from which statesmen used to be chiefly drawn to 
throw themselves into public work in the spirit of their 
grandfathers. Still the fact is there. 

The predominance of Party in democracies has made 
us, when we talk of leadership, think primarily of the 
militant function of the general who directs a political 
campaign and bears, like the champions in ancient war- 
fare, the brunt of battle in his own person. But the best 
kind of leader has a duty to the whole people as well as 
to his party. If he is in power, he must think first of the 
national welfare ; if he is in opposition he has never- 
theless the responsibility of directing the minds and wills 
of a large section of the people, and of aiding or resisting 
the policy of the Administration. In both cases his 
actions, as well as his views and arguments and exhorta- 
tions, have weight with the whole nation for good or 
for evil ; and this, most conspicuously true of the head 
of a party, is true more or less of all those to whom 
the nation is accustomed to listen. It used to be said 
of the British House of Commons that its tone and taste 
rose or fell with the Prime Minister who was guiding 
its deliberations. This applies to die body of the people 
also. A great man may not only form a school who 
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assimilate and propagate his ideas, but may do much to 
create a pattern for the people of what statesmanship 
ought to be If his honour is unblemished, his ideals 
high, his temper large, tolerant, and sympathetic, his 
example is sure to tell Others try to live up to it He 
may, without being a Washington or a Lincoln, a Pitt 
or a Fox, not only deserve to be gratefully remembered 
as a light of his time, but may, like Lord Althorp and 
Peel in one way, Cobden and Bright in another, so 
influence his younger contemporaries as to strengthen 
the best traditions of public life and maintain its 
standard 

So much is in our own time spoken and written 
on all the great questions before civilized nations that 
leaders are not expected to become, and indeed cannot 
for want of leisure become, students or philosophers, 
creators of new ideas or schemes It is enough if, 
availing themselves of what the students produce, they 
can apply their experience to discern which of the many 
doctrines and projects that are seething up all around 
like bubbles in a boiling spring are most fit to be made 
the basis of wise legislation Their function is to 
commend the best of these to the people, not waiting 
for demands, not seeming to be bent merely on pleasing 
the people, but appealing to reason and creating the 
sense that the nation is not a mere aggregate of classes, 
each seeking its own interests, but a great organized 
whole with a life rooted m the past and stretching on 
into the illimitable future A democracy is tested by the 
leaders whom it chooses, and it prospers by the power of 
discernment which directs ts choice 

Leaders of this type stand in a wholesome and pro- 
fitable relation with the average citizen, who, despite all 
the flattery he receives, is generally a sensible man, not 
conceited, willing to listen and learn In Switzerland 
and America, though of course much influenced by his 
neighbours, he wishes to be independent and tries 
to form an opinion for himself But independence is 
compatible with deference to the opinion ot those who 
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know more and have had a longer experience. Inde- 
pendence qualified by deference an independence spring- 
ing from the sense of personal responsibility, a deference 
rendered to moral as well as intellectual authority, 
creates the best relation between the leader whom it 
steadies and the citizen whom it guides. 


As this chapter closes the comments to be made on 
the working of Governments in the Six Democratic 
countries described, I may here, before passing on to 
the present aspects of democracy over the world, sum 
up in a few propositions certain broad conclusions that 
may be drawn from a review of modern popular 
Governments. They are stated subject to certain ex- 
ceptions, already mentioned, in the case of particular 
countries. 

Democracy has belied the prophecies both of its 
friends and of its enemies. It has failed to give some 
benefits which the former expected, it has escaped some 
of the evils which the latter feared. If the optimists 
overvalued its moral influence, the pessimists under- 
valued its practical aptitudes. It has reproduced most 
of the evils which have belonged to other forms of 
government, though in different forms, and the few it 
has added are less serious than those evils of the older 
governments which it has escaped. 

I. It has maintained public order while securing the 
liberty of the individual atizen, 

II. It has given a civil administration as efficient as 
other forms of government have provided. 

III. Its legislation has been more generally directed 
to the Welfare of the poorer classes than has been that of 
other Governments. 

IV. It has not been inconstant or ungrateful. 

V. It has not weakened patriotism or courage. 

VI. It has been often wasteful and usually extrav.igant. 

VII. It has not produced general contentment in 
each nation. 
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VIII It has done little to improve international 
relations and ensure peace, has not diminished class 
selfishness (witness Australia and New Zealand), has not 
fostered a cosmopolitan humanitananism nor mitigated 
the dislike of men of a different colour 

IX It has not extinguished corruption and the 
malign influences wealth can exert upon government 

X It has not removed the fear of revolutions 

XI It has not enlisted in the service of the State 
a sufficient number of the most honest and capable 
citizens 

XII Nevertheless it has, taken all m all, given better 
practical results than either the Rule of One Man or the 
Rule of a Class, for it has at least extinguished many of 
the evils by which they were defaced 

On what is the most important question of all, 
whether democratuj governments have been improving 
during the last half century in their practical working 
and in their moral and intellectual influence on the 
peoples who have established them, it is hard to reach a 
conclusion, for the conditions of the last few ) ears have 
been abnormal In 1914 there were signs of decline 
m some countries where decline was hard!) to have been 
expected, and of improvement in other countries, but 
nothing to indicate in any country either a wish to 
abandon democrac) or the slightest prospect that any- 
thing would be gained thereb) Disappointment is 
expressed complaints are made, but no permanent sub 
stitute has been suggested 



CHAPTER LXXVII 


THE LATER PHASES OF DEMOCRACY 

Those whose recollections carry them back over the last 
seventy years will be disposed to think that no other 
period of equal length in the world’s annals — not even 
the years between 1453 and 1521, nor those between 
1776 and 1848 — has seen so many profoundly signifi- 
cant changes in human life and thought. We are here 
concerned only with those which have affected popular 
government. But political changes are — apart from 
me action of some extraordinary individual — always due 
either to changes in the external conditions of man’s life, 
economic and social, or to changes in man’s thoughts and 
feelings, or to both combined. It is therefore worth 
while to glance at the influences of both these kinds 
which have had their repercussions in political ideas and 
political practice. 

The swift advance in every department of physical 
science, enlarging our command of natural forces, has 
immensely enlarged the production of all sorts of com- 
modities, and has, by providing quicker and cheaper 
modes of transport, brought firod from one part of the 
earth to another in vastly increased quantity. Popula- 
tion has increased. Wealth has increased. The average 
duration of life has been lengthened. Many things 
which were luxuries have become indispensable comforts. 
Nations have been drawn closer to one another, and 
commerce has become a {ai more important element 
in their relations to one another. In the more pros- 

618 
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perous nations new avenues to wealth have been opened, 
so that a large number of men sprung from what were 
the middle and poorer classes have accumulated great 
fortunes, while the ownership of land, once the chief 
source of wealth and soaal influence, has sunk into a 
second place The “ economic factor *' has attained a 
new importance not only in international intercourse, 
but within each country, changing the relation of social 
classes, effacing the old distinctions of birth and rank, 
and not only placing the new rich almost on a level with 
the old families, but destro)ing the old ties between 
the employer and his workmen The isolated hand- 
worker has become rare, the factories that have replaced 
him are filled by crowds of toilers who have little or 
no personal touch with the incorporated company that 
pays their wages As the number of such workers 
grew, they learnt to organize themselves, so that pre- 
sently their combinations as well as their numbers 
gave them a power and an independence previously 
unknown Thus a process of equalization set in 
which not only placed the new rich on a level with 
the old rich, but raised and strengthened the hand 
workers as a whole, the processes of levelling down 
and levelling up going on together knowledge was 
no longer confined to A small minont) Nearly every- 
body could read and write Books and newspapers 
were accessible to all, so there was m the intellectual 
sphere also an equalization of opportunities and an 
emancipation of the masses from that sense of inferionty 
which had formerly made them accept as natural the 
predominance of the better bom, the richer, and the more 
instructed 

These changes were directly or indirectly due to 
advances in the sciences of nature and in their appli 
cation to practical ends, changes which, though they had 
been in process for more than a century, were immensely 
accelerated and extended m their operation within the 
lifetime of men still livmg But the advances had 
moral as well as material effects They changed what 
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are called “ the values.” Men became more and more ^ 
occupied •with the ascertainment and interpretation of i 
facts, and especially of the phenomena of nature. Their 
thoughts turned to concrete fects. They questioned old 
ideas and long-established doctnnes, demanding evidence 
of whatever they were asked to believe. Principles which 
had gone undisputed for centuries were discredited. His- 
torical criticism of the Christian scriptures became more 
active and its results were disseminated widely. The habit 
of respect for tradition, together with such obedience 
to ecclesiastical authority as had remained, began to dis- 
appear, except in a small circle which the growing 
scepticism had affrighted, while the habit of looking to 
another world as one which would provide coi^ensation 
for the injustices of this world declined,^ Inere was 
a general unsettlement of convictions, a disposition to 
get the most that was possible out of this present life, 
along wtth a feeling that every one ought to have a full 
chance for developing his own individuality and seeking 
happiness in his own way. This sense of human equality 
and of the right to untrammelled ” self realization ” 
found its most striking expression in what is called the 
feminist movement, an amazing departure from ancient 
and deeply rooted custom, with hardly a parallel in the 
history of society in respect of its extent, of the passion 
wl^ch inspired its advocates, and of the amount of 
synmathy it evoked in unexpected quarters. 

Either of these two streams of tendency, the economic 
and the intellectual, was strong enough to effect great 
changes. Coinciding in their operation, they have pro- 
duced what is 3 new world in the realm of what is called 
sociological thought as well as in the material con- 
ditions of life and the economic structure of society. 
Not a few views and proposals that were derided seventy 
years ago are now accepted and welcomed. Economic 

Junes Rmsell Lowell and Charles Eliot Norton, ezpreia to aootiier the surprise they 
tele at Codiof that, oo recurnio^ to London after tDaQy years, one could say whst- 
erer one liked about religious as well as political cutters without the risk of cuihag 
horror. 
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doctrines which all sensible men then held are now 
treated as obsolete What were fads or dreams have 
become axioms What were axioms are now despised as 
fads or superstitions 

Such changes could not but affect the political move- 
ments already in progress, expanding their aims and 
quickening their march the outburst of 

revolutionary fervour in 1848 spent its force before 
permanent results had been achieved, the forces that 
were making for democracy soon recovered their 
momentum, since they had behind them the assertion 
of human equality, the desire to break old shackles 
and secure for everybody his chance m life The loss 
of respect for authority and for the persons who claimed 
It in the State and in the Church cleared away much that 
had barred the path of earlier reformers 'The masses, 
now that education had spread among them, could 
no longer be treated as unfitted by ignorance for civic 
rights, and while the organizations they had built up 
gave them the means of showing their strength, the 
growing demand for legislation designed to benefit them 
by providing better conditions of health and labour 
made it seem absurd to prevent those for whom these 
benefits were intended from directly expressing their 
own needs and wishes So all over Europe, outside 
the despotisms of Russia and Turkey, power more and 
more passed to the people The United States had been 
for many years a democracy In England, which mav 
be taken as fairly typical, because the changes it under- 
went were not revolutionary, but accomplished with a 
pretty general consensus of opinion, statutes of 1868 and 
1885 made the wage-earners a majority in nearly every 
constituency , and an Act of 1918 extended the suffrage 
not only to all men but to all women over thirty years of 
age To-day the masses are, or could be if they asserted 
themselves, masters of the political situation everywhere 
in Europe , though in some countries, such as Spam 
and Rumania, they have scarcely yet seemed to realize 
their power 
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LIBERTY ATTAINED 


PT. m 


Mention ought here to be made of two sentiments 
which, playing on conservatively minded men as well 
as on Liberals, brought about these changes quietly in 
England, and to some ejrtent in other countries also. 
One was the fear that if the constitutional demand for 
extensions of the suffrage were not granted, violent efforts 
to obtain it might follow. The other was a belief that 
only by giving more power to the workers would their 
real grievances receive due attention and, above all, 
prompt attention. 

The results of this change were not at once visible. 
In Great Britain, for instance, little happened to show 
the difference. The English Tories, after their victory 
in the Election of 1874, applauded the prescience of their 
leader (Mr. Disraeli) who had divined that his party 
need not suffer from the extension of the electoral fran- 
chise he had carried, an extension wider than that which 
his opponents had proposed. I remember that when, 
in 1878, I remarked to a singularly acute observer, 
London correspondent of a German newspaper that it 
was strange to see the English working men make so 
little use for their own benefit of the power they had 
come to possess, he replied that they did not yet know 
how great their power was. The)' must have time. 
Scarcely did they be^n to know it till 1890, and not fully 
till 1905, by which year cither changes had begun and 
a new spirit was at work. 

The earlier victories of democracy in Europe, like 
its still earlier victory in America, had been won in the 
name of Liberty. Liberty meant the expulsion of 
tyrants, the admission of the bulk of a nation to a share 
in power, the foil control of the people through their 
representative assembly, the abolition of pnrilege and 
hereditary rank, and the opening on equal terras of every 
public career to every citizen. These would have been 
the main articles of a radical democrat’s creed any 
time between 1830 and 1870, and many, at least in 

1 Mr Mai Schlesmger, whom those who lived m London then will ranember as 
one of the foreigner: who best understood EngliUi thought: and srajs 
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England and France, would have added to it the 
suppression of the State Establishment of religion, the 
curtailment of public expenditure, the public provision 
of education, free trade, the reduction of armies and 
the cultivation of peaceful relations with all foreign 
countries Once these things had been attained every- 
body could sit down and be happy in his own way, 
the free play of economic forces ensuring peaceful 
progress and a steady amelioration of the conditions 
of life There were of course already those, especially 
among the revolutionaries of the European continent, 
who looked further ahead But, speaking generally, 
political liberty and political equality, both taken in the 
widest sense, satisfied the aspirations of the democrats 
of those days These were the ideals of orators and 
thinkers from Charles James Fox and Jefferson down 
to Mazzini These hopes inspired Wordsworth in 
his youthful prime and Schiller and Shelley and Victor 
Hugo These were the doctrines which offended 
Goethe,^ and which rep'*lled Carlyle in his later days 
When, however, political liberty and equality had been 
actually attained, or at least became certain of attainment, 
the leaders of the working classes began to ask what did 
It profit them to have gained politick power if they did 
not turn it to practical account for their own benefit 
Legislation for the improvement of labour conditions had, 
no doubt, been stimulated bj the extension of the suffrage, 
both in England and in other countries, notably in 
Germany, where government sought to hold at bay 
demands for political change by propitiating the wage 
earners But more was wanted The chief things 
which the working classes desired were higher wages 
and shorter hours These had been heretofore sought 
by strikes But political action in the legislature 
provided an easier and surer way, while the State might 
be required to better the condition of the wage earners 

I AUe Freilie t» Apostd s e warea mir mmer zuwider 
WiUkur sucbte doch cm jeder am Bade far s cb 
WiUat du T de bef e en ao wag* o T elc *u d enen 
Wie geflbrbcb daate vUat dues n isen versucha 
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by providing at the public cost other benefits sudi as 
gratuitous education, pensions, or houses, or employ- 
ment on public works when other employment was 
slack. Some went further, insisting on the so-called 
Right to Work, i.e. the duty of the State to provide 
employment for every one who sought it. 

The growing power of the Labour Unions, and the 
area over which strikes had begun to extend, led the 
employers also to combine for resistance, and their 
combinations further solidified the Unions, so that 
employers and employed were more and more gathered 
into hostile camps. Meanwhile, in many countries the 
consolidation of many industrial enterprises that had 
formerly been in many hands into a few great under- 
talrings-— such as those called in America 'I^sts — some 
of wmch created a virtual monopoly in certain branches 
of production, struck at that faith in the power of free 
and open competition on which the older economists had 
relied, and evoked demands that in order to protect the 
consumer such combinations should be broken up and 
their undertakings taken over and managed by the 
State. The simultaneous tendency to throw on public 
authorities an increasing number of services needed in 
the interest of the community made the supersession of 
individual action more familiar, while State action became 
less distrusted the more the State itself was seen to be 
passing under popular control. 

Thus there came a new orientation in politics as 
the struggle for political eijuahty died down, its goal 
having been reached. The movement towards Economic 
Equality, already visible in many countries, forged to 
the front and gained strength with those who thought 
that progress towards it might be made by extending 
the action of the State, perhaps in some new form. 
Though its chief support naturaily came from the working 
class, which it woidd admit to a larger share in the 
world’s goods, it had some backing among members of 
the richer class whose sympathy went out to the poor, 
or who held that theoretical justice prescribed equal 
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enjoyment, or equal opportunities for enjojment, for all 
alike, and that those whose labour was the chief factor 
in the production of wealth were entitled to a far larger 
share, perhaps to the whole, of that which was produced. 
If Economic Equality was to be taken as the aim in 
view, how was it to be attained ? A mere redistribution 
of property as it existed, to be effected by taking from 
the richer to give to the poorer, was obviouslj no remedy, 
for differences of wealth would soon reappear ^ It there- 
fore became necessary to reconstruct society on a new 
basis so as to prevent inequalities from arising afresh 
Thus various schemes were propounded by a host of 
thinkers in different countries, Frenchmen and Germans 
leading * Some of these schemes proposed to transfer 
all the means of production, distnbution, and exchange 
to the State (or to administrative authorities— local or 
departmental — within the State), gradually transferring 
one industry after another from individuals to public 
management, and bringing the products of the trans- 
ferred industries into the public treasury, but not 
altogether superseding private effort or forbidding 
those who had produced some kinds of things to retain 
theproduct , 

More extreme theorists advocated the entire ex 
tinction of private property, with an allotment of every 
form of labour to some specific form of production and 
the application of the commodities produced to satisfy 
the needs of all alike This full blown Communism 
considers Capital as the enemy to be destroyed, root 
and branch, and seeks to extinguish classes altogether, 
making all the members of a nation consist only of one 
body, the so-called “ proletanate ” 

To describe even in outlme the various types which 
the new doctrines have been taking, and the groups 

' As a W«!tem American remarlced jf a woolen c ty was burnt down to secure 
e^ualty between poor and nch, some smart man wonid nuke his pile by buym; up tbs 
ashes for potash. 

* Modern Soc al sm was just beard of and no more m the first French Revolut on 
but m the second (i 830) it came to the front, and m s2.p8 its yotar es took up arms 

V ga nst the Republic, though it made no figure in the s multaneous revolut oas n 
luagary Germany and Italy 

VOL II 2 S 
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which in each country have embraced each type, would 
be beyond the scope of this book. Three observations 
may, however, be in place. 

The movement, which had been originally democratic, 
took in its new phase a different course in different 
countries. Anarchism, seeking to extend indmdual 
liberty so widely as to get nd of laws altogether, might 
have seemed to be a more natural extension of democratic 
principles than is Socialism, and there are those who so 
regard it. But Socialists and Anarchists, despite their 
divergent theories, have in common their desire to 
overthrow existing institutions, the former in order to 
rebuild, the latter in order to leave the site bare for 
men to disport themselves thereon. Agreeing as they 
do in the first step, there has been a certain amount of 
co-operation, if not of real sympathy, between them. 
Communism throve best in France, Germany, Italy, and 
Spain, in some cities of which latter country Anarchism 
also was conspicuous. Each set of theorists hoped to find 
a field for the full practical development of their respective 
doctrines in Russia. In Australia and New Zealand, 
countries far less affected by abstract views, there were 
.sustained efforts of the wage-earning class to secure 
higher wages, shorter hours, and various other benefits 
to be bestowed by the State, and these took shape in a 
well-compacted Labour party. This happened also in 
Britain, which followed in the wake of Australia. Many 
leaders of the Labour party held and hold socialistic 
principles, but these have not been generally inscribed 
on the Labour banner in any English-speaking land. 
In the United States, where democracy had been longest 
established, a Labour party arose much later, now count- 
ing millions of adherents, but not yet strong in the 
legislatures, while Socialism and Communism have found 
almost all their support among recent immigrants froji 
Europe, who give them a considerable and appafentlj 
increasing vote in Presidential elections.^ 

I Tbe causes n-bich bsTe retardsd tbe tpTSM of Socitiisa u 
'indicated la cbacter. on tbat ecDOtry. 


Amcnca have bcez 
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In France, Spam, Portugal, Italy, and Russia the 
Socialist roovement has always had a strong anti- 
religious colour The Church has been an object of 
attack, being represented as an enemy of the people 
and of progress This is much less true of Germany, 
and there is no definitely anti-Chnstian colour among 
English - speaking Socialists The democratic move- 
ments of last century were everywhere concerned 
more with Destruction than with Construction They 
Sought to sweep away privileges and restrictions, estab- 
lishing political equality by knocking down the old 
barriers This vork of abolition having been completed, 
there comes a call for institutions which shall give to the 
masses the positive benefits they desire by organizing 
Society on new lines This is a Constructive work. 
Destruction is easy Any tool can with one blow of 
his hammer destroy a statue it took Michael Angelo 
)ears to perfect But to construct needs knowledge, 
thought, skill, and at least so much experience as 
enables a man to judge whether his plans can be put 
in practice The leaders of the Socialist and Communist 
patties have not had the opportunities for acquiring such 
experience There ha$ been plenty of intellectual force 
among German and French Socialists, but they have 
been divided into many sects with divergent doctrines, 
and chiefly occupied in denouncing the existing state of 
society which no one defends, except indeed by pointing 
out chat every form of social structure known to history 
has been indefensible 

Four methods of action have presented themselves 
to the leaders of the new movements One is constitu- 
tional action through those representative legislatures 
in which a Labour or Soaalist party is able to secure a 
majority, or at least an organized minority, strong enough 
to extort from an Administration in power the kind 
of legislation it desires This has been successfully 
done m Australia and New Zealand, and to a less extent 
in Britain, in France, and in Germany A second method 
ic the old one of organizing strikes to compel employers 
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to raise wages, or shorten hours of labour, or confine 
employment to the members of labour unions. This 
expedient is everywhere resorted to, but as it is costly 
it sometimes fails. A third plan is to organize a general 
or “ sympathetic ” strike, so as to put pressure on the 
whole community to yield to the demands of any parti- 
cular body of workers demanding something either from 
private employers or from the State, if they are in State 
employment.^ 

A fourth method, itself a development of the third, 
is to apply either the general strike, or a strike of several 
associated bodies of workers, for the purpose of com- 
pelling the legislature and executive to adopt, or to desist 
from, some particular policy, possibly a foreign as well 
as a domestic policy, which they have adopted or are 
deemed likely to adopt. This is called the method of 
Direct Action. It is expected to prove specially effective 
if the strikers are employed in a form of industry essential 
to the welfare of the community at large, such as work 
on railroads or in coal mines, or in electric lighting and 
power, seeing that the suspension of railroad traffic, for 
instance, paralyses all industries and inflicts the gravest 
inconveniences on the whole population. 

These facts, familiar to us all, are here noted for the sake 
of observing that whereas the two first-named methods 
are entirely constitutional and legal, not tran'^gressing the 
principles of democracy, the two latter are revolutionary 
and anti-democratic. Democraty was meant to secure 
that the will of the whole people, as constitutionally ex- 
pressed on the last occasion of voting, shall prevail, t.e. 
it was designed to avert revolution by enabling the 
people to obtain by their votes all the justice that 
revolution had been previously used to gain, whereas 
a general strike, whether directed against the whole 
community, or meant to compel a Government to take 
a particular course, is an attempt to override the legal 
methods of the people’s rule, just as is an armed 
insurrection. Such action Is therefore a declaration 

* Some remarks oa tlus method will be /nrther fouad iB the following chapter. 
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that democracy has failed, and must be replaced by 
that very violence it was designed to avert It may 
seem strange that this method should be at this time 
of day so lightly resorted to, for violence is a game at 
which every party can ph), and history warns us that 
a victory won by such means has no promise of finality, 
since, besides creating a sense of insecurit) , it inevitably 
tends to provoke further violence 

Lastly, in the new phase described the idea of Liberty 
has been, though not renounced, yet forgotten or ignored 
This is not merely because political Libert), in the sense 
of the exercise of power by the people, has been won 
and needs no further thought, but also because the 
rights of the individual man to lead his life in his own 
way, work at what he will, take his pleasure as he will, 
save and spend for himself, are no longer, and that b) 
many persons in all classes, deemed to be a part of 
Liberty Every increase of State control, every super- 
session of individual action by State action more or 
less reduces them This may be — doubtless often is 
—-for the general good but it represents a profound 
change of attitude ^ Communism of course carries 
control furthest, for it prescribes to every citizen the 
work he shall do and the recompense he shall receive, 
and leaves him nothing he can call exclusively his own ® 
Fraternity also, the old watchword of the revolutionist 

' It may ot course be argued — lodecd it is argued — that a loc ety n wh ch men are 
dependent upon others tor the means of sobs stence is Serv tude rather than Liberty, for 
nhat does it avail a workman to be uncontrolled if be w U starve w thout work and 
IS thus dr ven to take work on the terms wb ch the employer prescr bes Thus any 
such laws as secure bun both bvelibood and a fa r measure of leisure extend h s 
freedom , and whatever restcictions may be imposed on the mdiv dual there will be 
after strik ng the balance, a cred t to the Liberty s de of the account Though it is 
necessary to call accent on to this argument it is impossible Co attempt to discuss t n 

’ One of the leaders of the Soviet Goveciunent in Run a L Trotskv has recently 
ofEc ally defended the system of compulsory labour enforced there declaring that the 
Workers State has the right to tend the worker to any place where his labour s 
needed and to lay hands on any one who refuses to csriy out his labour orders as 
also to punish anv worker who " destrova the soldar tv of labour and. yistifies this 
by the argument that such compols on is mev table and no worse than that wh ch 
exists under the hiring system of the bourgeo s e. He approves the payment of wages 
proport oned to work m add t on to the suppfy of the necessaries of I fe as for the 
present required to increase production but loots forward to a t me when the motive 
of a voluntary w sh to serve the common ty will be a sufficient stimulus 
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ever since 1789, has fallen out of sight. However little 
its spirit has ever ruled in France or elsewhere, it was 
respected as heralding a time when Liberty and Equality 
would bring friendliness and peace in their train. This 
Hnd of Idealism has disappeared ; it is material benefits 
that hold that place in the minds of the most recent 
advocates of change which spiritual progress held in 
the earlier generation. There is more hatred than love 
in the apostles of the Class War and proletarian rule. 
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PRESENT TENDENCIES IN DEMOCRACIES 

Every one who tries to follow the inarch of events m 
these chaotic days of ours asks himself the question 
In what direction are things moving ^ Is Democracy 
spreading more widely ^ Is it improving or degenerat- 
ing ? Is It gaining or losing the confidence of the 
peoples ^ 

To descnbe the conditions of the moment would be 
as if one should try to paint a landscape over which lights 
and shadows were coming and going every moment 
under clouds dnven before a gale W hat can be done> 
however, is to indicate the tendencies visible when the 
storm of war burst in 1914, since which time the minds 
of men have been everywhere so far from normal— 
shall we say shell shocked — that it is impossible to 
predict what they will be five or ten years hence Some 
of these tendencies have, however, continued operative, 
assuming a more formidable significance 

I Democracy is spreading Seven new States have 
sprung up in Europe since 1918 Czecho Slovakia, 
Austria, Poland, Lithuania, Latvia (Lettland), Esthonia, 
Finland 

Three new States have arisen in Western Asia the 
republics of Georgia, Armenia, and Azerbaijan, the latter 
speaaWj intensscing as the first attempt at republican 
government in a Mussulman country The fate of 
Russia hangs, and may contmue for some time to hang, 
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in the balance. Hungary has not yet settled her form 
of government ; nor has Poland^ nor has China.^ 

The ten new States aforesaid have given or are giving 
themselves democratic constitutions, as did Portugal in 
1909, when she dethroned the Braganza dynasty. Thus 
the number of democraaes in the world has been doubled 
within fifteen years, 

II . In the form which it has almost everywhere taken, 
that of government by a representative assembly, demo- 
cracy shows signs of decay ; for the reputation and moral 
authority of elected legislatures, although these, being 
indispensable, must remain, hav'e been declining in 
almost every country. In some they are deemed to 
have shown themselves unequal to their tasks, in others 
to have ^nelded to temptations, in others to be too sub- 
servient to party, while in all they have lost some part 
of the respect and social deference formerly accorded 
to them. Whither, then, has gone so much of the power 
as may have departed from them In some countries it 
would seem to be passing to the Cabinet — England is 
often cited as an example — m others to the directly 
elected Head of the State, as for instance to the Governors 
in the several States of the American Union. In France, 
though there has been no definite change, calls are 
heard for a strong President, and in Argentina the 
President already overtops the Chambers. What is 
common to all these cases is the disposition to trust 
one man or a few led by on^ rather than an elected 
assembly, 

III. Over against such cas« stand those wherein 
power is taken for the ddzen body to overrule the 
legislature by the Referendum or supersede it by the 
Initiative. This Swiss method, which grew up naturally 
in the States of the American Union also, can hardly be 
made a regular organ of govermnent in large countries 
where the process of voting is cosdy, and in some at least 
of such countries — indeed wherever party or class organ- 
izations are powerful — it is likely to work less well than 

> Tbe coostitntuiii of Clusi is pronsionU. 
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It has in the lands of its birth, but its conformabiJity 
to the doctnne of Popular Sovereignty recommends it 
The development of Local Government and transference 
to It of as many administrative functions as possible, 
though constantly preached by reformers, does not in 
fact advance Very little has been done in this direction 
by France or Australia, or in Spanish America, while in 
England the small pansh units have failed to enlist 
popular interest 

IV That extension m many directions of the sphere of 
government which began in the United States some forty 
years ago, and has been earned furthest in New Zealand 
and Australia, has by increasing the tasks laid upon 
administration affect^ the character of democratic 
government itself, for it compels the creation of a great 
staff of officials, and so a sort of bureaucracy grows up, 
handling many kinds of business Thu swells the 
volume of patronage lying in the gift of Ministers, 
and adds to the temptations which the exercise of 
patronage presents Such developments make effective 
popular control more difficult, because so many branches 
of work he beyond the knowledge and judgment of the 
citizens, or their representatives, that the discretionary 
powers of government inevitably grow, and responsibility 
IS less easily secured Moreover, the larger the number 
of State undertakings and State emplo) ees, the larger is 
the influence which the latter can exert through their 
votes They become a powerful class, inth personal 
pecuniary interests opposed to those of the community 
as a whole, and Ministers have m many countries found 
It hard to resist their demands 

The tendencies here described ma) probably advance, 
for they are not revolutionary but the natural result of 
slowly developing economic and social conditions, and 
if the development of these continues, political institu 
tions will change, if not in form, yet in substance The 
larger the mass of citizens becomes, the more do they 
tend to look to the Executive, and espeaally to its head 
They follow a man or a smdl group rather than legis- 
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lators whom it is hard to make responsible, and this of 
itself tends to make legisladve offices desired chiefly by 
those who seek in them an avenue to executive power. 
That the plan of entrusting law-making, or the ultimate 
decision of a contested issue, to the direct action of the 
community is attractive, is shown not only by its spread 
in America, but also by its adoption in some recent 
constitutions, as for instance in that of Germany. Bur- 
eaucracy IS denounced, but it grovi^, 

V. Another influence insensibly modifying popular 
government must not pass unnoticed, viz. the shifting 
of population from the country to the city, and especially 
to the great city, which grows the faster the larger it 
grows. Australia and Argentina are dominated by 
their capitals. New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia 
contained in 1920 10,145,000 persons, nearly one-tenth 
of the whole population of the United States, and there 
are now six other cities with populations exceeding one 
million. It is not merely the problem of maintaining 
order in such populations, and that of feeding them in 
case a railway strike cuts off supplies from the country, 
that raise disquiet, it is also the influence upon character 
and the habits of life in centres of excitement and amuse- 
ment ; and when we consider all that this means, demo- 
cracy may be given some credit fir having averted 
disorders which the aggregation of s ich vast masses of 
human beings might have been expected to involve, 
creating perils never experienced in 'earlier ages. Can 
such immunity be expected to continv e 

So far of changes in or affectin g the working of 
the constitutional machinery of demo cratic government. 
Two other new facts are the appearan ce of forces which, 
coming from without, threaten, of them the disin- 
tegration of democracy, the^ther its destruction. 

I have already observed! that the immensely increased 
scale of industrial undertalAngs, coupled with the desire 
of those employed thereim to secure higher wages and 
better conditions of life las well as of labour, have led 
the workers in the mor^l important of these industries 
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to organize themselves in Unions, sometimes including 
an immense number of persons Such Unions are in 
certain countries further associated for joint action in a 
general League, such as are the Confederation Generale du 
Travail m France, the Labour Leagues in Australia, 
the American Federation of Labour in the United 
States, and the group formed in Great Britain by three 
enormous Unions (miners, railwaymen, and transport 
workers) called the Triple Alliance These bodies, 
democracies within the national democracy, as m the 
Middle Ages the hierarchy was within the Civil State 
an Ecclesiastical State armed with tremendous spiritual 
authority, possess a double power, that of their votes as 
citizens and that of bringing industry and commerce to 
a standstill by ceasing to work Such an exercise of the 
right of each individual to give or withhold his labour 
creates a difficult situation, for if the Government happens 
to be the employer there is no independent authon^’ to 
arbitrate between it and the strikers, and if the employers 
are private persons the cessation from work may affect so 
seriously the welfare of the nation that the matter becomes 
a political one with which the Administration must deal 
But how ? It IS a passive insurrection, harder to meet 
than is a rising in the army, and an insurrection directed 
against all the rest of the community which cannot 
meet it by physical force This is a disintegration of 
democracy, for matters of the first importance to the 
whole community are discussed and decided by each of 
these bodies, or by their League, among themselves, 
while the rest of the population, which has no share in 
the decision, is faced by a threat operating in effect as a 
command 

The other new factor is the emergence of a doctrine 
primanly economic but in its consequences political, 
and embodying itself in the project of eliminating those 
sections of the community which either possess wealth 
or are earning it otherwise than by manual labour, so as to 
create and thenceforth maintain a uniformity of material 
conditions, perhaps along with the prohibition of private 
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property.^ This idea is the child, a child whose birth 
was to be expected, of the passion for Equality and of 
the feeling of injustice whidi resents the absorption by 
others than the hand-worker of a disproportionate part 
of what his labour produces. In order to secure both 
Equality and the whole of this product, it becomes 
necessary to get rid of those who are deemed to have 
unjustly captured it ; and this can be done only by giving 
to the community all the means of production and 
distribution, and securing to all an equal share in the 
products. Since the possessors of wealth cannot be 
expected to dispossess themselves, force is necessarj', i.e. 
a Revolution to be carried through by the handworkers 
or so-called “ proletanate.” * The absolute power they 
must seize for this purpose is the “ Dictatorship of the 
Proletariate,” which, inasmuch as revolution cannot be 
earned to success except by a few commanding spirits, 
means a supreme control, exerted not by a multitude of 
handworkers but by an educated oligarchy of their leaders, 
necessarily small and invested with a wide discretion ; for 
the larger the enterprise the more essential is a concentra- 
tion or executive power. What form this dictatorship 
Will take when, ceasing to be militant, it has been per- 
manently established is a further question, on which 
some light is thrown by the creation in Russia of what 
is called the Republic of the Soviets, elective councils of 
workers and peasants from which all but proletarians 
are excluded.® Democracy and the peaceful settlement 
of all issues by constitutional methods disappear, super- 
seded by Revolution and Oligarchy. Writers of this 
school denounce the eidsring democracies, and especially 
their legislatures, as “ bourgeois,” and propose to destroy 
them. 

These two developments of the class spirit, one of 

* Some of the sidrocate, of thii doctnne lian beta driven bv necessity to recognite 
and use “ bram-worlcen,’' but tiiese seem to be le^rded as et^eptioiul cases, and it 
does not yet appear how they are to be dealt with. 

* This Tifue term, drawn from the frdeuiTu m the early Roman Constitution 
ascribed to Semus TuliiusWs most conreniently rendered by the term “ hand-workers,” 
as they are the class usuallnin the miods of the writers who employ it. 

See note at end of this^Chapter. 
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which expresses itself in the proclamation of a Class 
War, have startled the wealthier and middle sections 
of the most advanced, and especially of the English- 
speaking nations Thej did not understand why class 
sentiment should become so suddenly bitter, nor why, 
where constitutional means for redressing grievances 
exist, that sentiment should take a form which 
threatens the welfare of the whole people Yet a 
little reflection suffices to show that the phenomena 
are not unprecedented The resentment of the wage 
earners at the appropnation bj emplojers of what seems 
an inordinatel) large part of the product of labour, 
and the vehemence of this resentment against the present 
generation of the wealthier class, which has shown far 
more sympathy with the aspirations of the worker than 
the two preceding generations had done, is an instance 
to verify the old saying, The fathers have eaten sour 
grapes, and the children s teeth are set on edge 
Injustice always brings punishment in its tram, but 
the spirit of revenge often grows vith time, and is 
stronger in the descendants of those who have suffered 
than It was in the sufferers themselves , while the 
penalties fall not on those who did the wrong, but on 
their more innocent successors who are trying to atone 
for the past The wretchedness of the toiling masses 
in some industrial countries from 1780 till far down in 
the nineteenth century left a legacy of bitterness which 
became actively conscious in their grandchildren, even 
as the oppressions borne by the peasantry and workers 
of France before 1780 gave birth to the passions that 
found vent in the ferocities of 1792 

Men are shocked to day at the selfishness that 
threatens to paralyse all the industries of a country, 
and bring famine into the homes of the poor by a strike 
on railroads or in coal mines But is not this only an 
extreme instance of the selfishness which springs up m 
every class accustomed to think first and think always 
of Its own special interests ? The feudal nobles of the 
Middle Ages oppressed the peasantry all over Europe 
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The manufacturing employers in some industrial countries 
recked little of the sufferings of their work-people 
down to our own time. The European conquerors and 
settlers among uncivilized races have from the time of 
the Spanish Conquistadores in America ruthlessly ex- 
ploited the labour of those races and robbed them of 
their lands, so that even to-day it is hard to secure 
protection for African natives from the intruding whites. 
In all these cases there were among the oppressors many 
men kindly and reasonable in the other relations of life, 
but constant assoaation with their own class and the 
sense of personal interest benumbed their natural human 
sympathy, and made them forget that property and power 
have their duties as well as their rights. Public opinion 
restrains the selfishness of an individual, but the public 
opinion of a class possessed by the sense of a common 
interest confirms the individual in his selfishness and 
blinds him to his own injustice. Those who preach 
the Class War are in this respect, except indeed as 
regards the ferocity of the means they employ in some 
countries, no worse than the leaders of other selfish classes 
have been before, as they are also certainly no better. 
Nevertheless, the doctrine of the Class War, which is to 
extinguish classes once for all, and the weapon of the 
General Strike, sound a new note of menace to the 
progress of mankind. They are not the result of Demo- 
cracy. It has, indeed, failed to prevent them, but it has 
not induced them, for they have arisen not in any sense 
from its principles, but out of historical and economic 
causes which would have been invoked more powerfully 
to produce discontent and insurrection under an auto- 
cratic or oligarchic Government, unless such a Govern- 
ment had possessed a military force strong enough to 
hold down a vast population. They are in reality an 
attack on Democracy,- the heaviest blow ever directed 
against it, for they destroj' the sense that a people is one 
moral and spiritual whole, bound together by spiritual 
ties, and their instrument is Revolution. The sort of 
revolution contemplated will not be a matter of this 
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year or the next ; it opens up a long vista of struggle 
by armed force, which would subject democratic govern- 
ments to a strain heavier than they have ever j et had to 
bear. Strange and unexpected evolution 1 Democracy 
overthrows the despotism of the one man or the few who 
ruled by force, in order to transfer power to the People 
vho are to rule by reason and the sense of their common 
interest in one another’s welfare and after two or three 
generations there arises from the bosom of the democracy 
an effort to overthrow it in turn by violence because it has 
failed to confer the expected benefits The wheel has 
gone Its full round , and the physical Force which was 
needed to establish democracy is now employed to 
destroy it 


NOTE 

The accounts that have reached England of the structure of the Soviet 
Government do not altogether agree, and that structure itself does not 
seem to be uniform over all Russia The mam lines, however, upon 
which It 13 constituted w ould appear to be as follows The basis of the 
organization 1$ a primary assembly or Soviet of all the workers in a 
particular factory and of the cultivators in a particular village, repre 
sentatives gomg from these primary meetings to higher Soviets The 
scheme is described in a sutem^t purporting to come from hlr 
Zinoviev, and prepared on behalf of the Third International, and em 
bodied in a document issued in January 19ZO I quote from it as 
prmted m the book of Mr R W Postgate, entitled T/Se Ba/ihevik 
Theory (Appendix IV) ‘The city workers Soviet consists of one 
delegate from each factory and more in proportion to the number of 
workers therein, together with delegates from each local union 

“ For the peasants each village has its local Soviet which sends dele- 
gates to the Township Soviet, which m turn elects to the County Soviet, 
and this to the Provincial Soviet 

‘ Every six months the city and provincial Soviets send delegates 
to the All Russia Congress of Soviets, which is the supreme governing 
body of the country, and decides uptm the policies which are to govern 
the country for the next six months This Congress elects a Central Execu- 
tive Committee of two hundred which IS to carry out these policies, 
and also elects a Cabinet (the Council of Peoples’ Commissars) who are 
“due beads of OwvCTinuerfc ^epartmertn flommissars can be 

recalled at any time by the Central Executive Committee, as the members 
of all Soviet, can also be very easily recalled by their constituents at any 
time 
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“TteseSovieOarenot only Legisladre bodies but also Esecutive organs. 
In the intervals between the meetmgs of lie All Russia Congress^ of 
Soviets the Central Executive Committee is tie suMeme power. It 
meets at least every two months.and in the meantime the Council of Peoples’ 
Commissars directs the counOy. . . . The workers are organized in 
industrial Clmons ; each factory is a local Union, and the Shop Com- 
mittee elected by the workers is its Executive Committee. The All 
Russia Central Executive Committee of the federated Unions is elected 
by the Annual Trade Union Cmiveation , a Scale Committee elected by 
it fixes the wages of all categones of workers, . . . The Unions are a 
branch of the Government, and this Govemment is the most highly cen- 
tralized government that exists It is also the most democratic govemment 
m history, for all the organs of Govemmait are m constant touch with 
the worker masses, and ccmstantly sensitive to their will. Moreover, the 
Local Soviets all over Russia have complete autonomy to manage their 
own local aflairs, provided they carry out the natiMial policies laid down 
by the Soviet Congress. Also the Soviet Government represents only the 
workers and cannot help but act id the workers’ mterests.’* 

It will be noted that whereas the City Soviets send their delegates 
directly to the All Russia Congress — there are few populous cihes in Russia 
—the Peasants’ or Viliage Sonets send their delegates to the Township 
Soviet, and it to the Couny Soviet, and it to the Provincial Soviet, which 
alone sends its delegates direct to the Congress (The soldiers are also 
allowed to have delegates from (heir Soviets, which seem to be nuhtaiy 
units resembling the old-time regiments ) Moreover, the representation of 
the peasants is so arranged as to be much smaller in proportion to numbers 
than that of the city workers, the system having Men framed upon the 
lines of manufacturing and oot of agricultural industry, and the Pro- 
vmaai Congress contairung delegates from the Town as well as the "Village 
Sonets, so that the workers have a double representation. So far as 
appears, representation is not even ifl Workers’ Soviets proportioned to 
the size of each Soviet, or m other words, it is not provided that con- 
stituencies should be approximately equal in oumben. ft ought to be 
added that a well-mformed authority, who obtained first-hand mforma- 
tion from Communist leaders m Russia, states that the whole of this 
“ consntutioiul machinery ” js practicidly aaitroUed by the separate 
organization of that comparatively small body, the Communist party 
(Dr Haden Guest m the Ltxidcn JVw/, Sept 1920). 

This scheme of Govemmait by a senes of local bodies, primary 
assemblies both administrative and elective sending delegates to bodies 
for larger areas, and these again to bodies for still larger areas up to the 
Supreme Congress for the whole cotmtiy which appoints and supervises 
the small Supreme Admimstraove Coimdl, is ingenious and interesting 
as a novel form of constitutum. It is not necessarily connected with 
“ Bolshevism ” or any form of Commnmsm, and deserves to be studied, 
apart from any doctrmes, on its own ments. Nor need it necessarily be 
based on work m factories, for, so 6r as regards the agricultural popu- 
lation, it is apparently as much local as vocational. Professing to be, 
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and being indeed on paper eminentl/ democratic, it seems eminently 
likely to be worked as an oligarchy, for it gives every opportcmity for 
intriguers to secure majorities m each of die bodies and control the 
whole power of what is really — though the name is repudiated — the 
old “State” in a sbghtly altered dress If, however, we imagine such 
a constitution honestly worked m an mtelhgent and educated people, 
by men desiring only the common weal, it would have two mer ts, the 
one that of helping the best talait of the nation to use to the top, 
the other that of enabling the opinion of the whole nation to be 
ptomptlv ascertained without the cost and delay of a General 
Referendum, for tic same issue could be simultaneously propounded 
to aU the local Soviets, and theif answers forthwith transmitted to 
headquarters It is a pity that the eipeniaait of working tins con 
antution did not have a fair trial, but it is admitted on all hands that 
the elections of dekgatw were practically ftrcical, being so managed 
by those in actual control as to secure the delegates they approved, and 
thereby make the composition of the Congress and Central Executive 
Committee just what they desired This was of course to be expected, 
for revolutionaries rarely permit themselves to be stopped by scruplct 
If they do, they peri'h hie the Girondins in r y 95 Those to n horn tncir 
aim is supremely sacred have m ecdesustical as well as civil strife usually 
jusufied the means, whatever chey may be, that promise to attain it 
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CHAPTER LXXIX 


DEMOCRACY AND THE COMMUNIST STATE 

The a?e in which we live has seen a phenomenon without 
preccoent in world history. The old relation of the 
richer and the poorer classes has been reversed. Here- 
tofore, with a few transient exceptions in some small 
republics, the richer class have ruled, usually legally, 
always practically, '^ow, however, with the establish- 
ment or universal suffrage over nearly the whole civilized 
world, legal power has completely passed to the poorer 
strata of society, for, being everjTvhere the majority, they 
have the whole machinery of government at their disposal. 
Of the old problems, “ Who shall share in power ? ’’ and 
“ Under what constitutional forms shall power be 
exercised ? ” the former has been settled by giving equal 
voting power to all, and the latter has ftlJen into the 
background because it is now everywhere assumed that 
the best forms are those which secure to the multitude 
the most complete and direct control of legislation 
and administration. The new and live question which 
fills men’s thoughts is, In what waj-s will the masses 
use the power they have obtained to improve their 
material condition ? Already the range of governmental 
action intended to benefit them and to bnng economic 
equality nearer by laying constantly increasing burdens 
on the rich has been extended. Many schemes are in 
the air for pending that action still more widely. Such 
schemes agrJte in proposing to assign many kinds of 
functions to public administrators which have hitherto 
64* 
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been left to private enterpnse, and for some at least of 
which the existing machinery of free governments seems 
unfitted Even the present structure of government, 
the present organization of departments, the present 
methods of legislation may prove inadequate ^ 

most extreme form of these efforts to secure what 
IS called Social Justice by a more equal distribution of 
worldly goods takes the form of what is sometimes called 
Communism or Collectivism, a vague term, as the term 
Socialism is also vague, for both are taken in different 
senses by different writers and party groups advocat- 
ing all sorts of theories or schemes '^Communism I 
understand as that t)pe of scheme (whatever its details) 
which proposes to extinguish (or greatly restrict) private 
property, and to supersede the free action of individuals 
in commerce and productive industry by the action of 
the State Some plans go much further than others, 
and contemplate more drastic methods , some would 
change existing conditions gradually and by peaceful 
methods, others suddenly and completely by revolution 
These distinctions need not here and now concern us 
To state and discuss them would be an endless task , it 
IS sufficient for my present purpose to enquire what 
effect the application to a democratic government of 
Communistic principles will have upon the working of 
such a government 

It seems to have been generally assumed that existing 
constitutions and methods rmght continue, for few pro- 
posals for any great changes in them were propounded 
or discussed until the Soviets were set up in Russia in 
1917 Still It is worth while to enquire how far such 
democracies as we see m France, Australia, Britain, and 
the United States, created for functions much more 
restricted than those which Communism would assign 
to them, will prove qualified to discharge these new 
functions To put it shortly, "What will Democracy 
be in a Communist State ? Need such a Communist 
State, once established, be a Republic ? Might it not 
have at its head a monarch, or an oligarchy of highly 
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trained officials, who could be trusted to administer 
its affairs, the permanence of the Communist arrange- 
ments being guaranteed by the will of the mass of the 
people, since they would of course approve and main- 
tain a system which was conferring on them the long- 
expected benefits r Theoretically such an oligarchy, 
steadier than a democracy, but controlled by a watchful 
public opinion, is possible, and might do its work effi- 
ciently. Practically, however, we may safely assume that 
a government created by the masses and maintained to 
secure their interests and protect them against a return 
of Capitalism or any other kind of exploitation would, 
whatever it became when it got to work, be proposed 
and created under forms purporting to place it under 
popular control, i.e. to base it on universal suffrage, 
whether acting in a large area through a representative 
assembly or in a small area or areas by direct popular 
voting. Universal satisfection will, it is presumed, make 
force needless for its support. 

What sort of a Government, then, will a Communist 
State have, and in what respects trill it differ in scope and 
nature from such democracies as the world has hitherto 
known } For the sake of clearness and simplicity let us 
regard it in its full development as a State in which 
private property has disappeared, every man working for 
the community only, while the community, allotting to 
him the particular work which he is to do, gives him 
in return a due provision of food, lodging, and clothing 
for the daily needs of himself and his family (\{ the 
Family is allowed to remain >). To assume the extinc- 
tion of private property is to go far. We need not 
argue whether the holding of property is a Natural 
Right, as the Frenchmen of 1789 said, or Theft, as 
Proudhon slid. Enough to note that not a few thinkers 
have advoowed its extinction, and that in the only 
country in which these thinkers have gained control 
they proposa to extinguish i^ though at present they 

1 Some few Col^^nistic theonsts from the daji of PIsto bsee 
appe»rancc. 


sup^sted iti di9- 
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are onl} preparing for that step, and have not got so 
far as to persuade the peasants to relinquish their land 
Some carry it less far, allowing the v. orker to retain for 
himself a certain amount of property wherewith to 
gratify his own tastes Ti et another school, that which 
IS called Guild Socialism, proposes to assign all the 
greater industries not to the State, but to organized 
bodies of workers, each of which is to control the 
management and dispose of the products of its industry 
For the purpose of our present enquiry, howevei, I 
must not attempt to examine either these differences or 
other schemes for turning the State to Communistic 
ends, or reconstructing it on a Communistic basis Let 
us assume that in one full blown form of reconstruction 
or another private property has disappeared All are to 
work for the State, and the State is to provide for all 
It thus becomes a sort of business corporation for the 
purposes of production and distribution, every citizen 
being a shareholder in this vast industrial companj and 
receiving his dividend in the form either of money (if 
money remainsX^or of food and other necessaries or 
comforts of life ^ 

With the economic arguments advanced for and against 
the creation of such a State I have here nothing to do 
'Its advocates have the pnma faae advantage of being 
able to denounce existing economic conditions to the 
top of their bent, for few defend those conditions, and 
th^wish to better them receives much sjmpathy from 
all who feel that the good things of the world are and 
always have been unequallj distributed, some getting 
mo-e than they deserve (so fir as any one can attempt 
to estimate deserts), others less, so that many readjust 
ments are desirable, though, considering how much 
more the enjoyment of life is affected by such things as 
health, strength, and temper than it is by abundance of 

* I take th s as the entreine form and thoagn tne pte ent rulers of Russ a hi e 
shrunk from ca ry t out t seems to be the form they approve But whether th s 
be so or not the p nc pies and methods m»o ved n any form wh ch a complete 
governmental control of ndustry may take, need to be cons dered as respects the r 
compatibihty w th ex st ng democratic mst tnt ons 
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worldly goods, it will always be impossible to distribute 
happiness in any sort of equal measure. Assuming, 
however, that efforts must be made to reduce the in- 
equalities due to Nature and Chance by creating the 
largest possible equality m material conditions, difficulties 
arise regarding the methods to be employed, and these 
lie as much in the spheres of ethics and psychology as 
in those of economic science, ‘^he critics of a Com- 
munistic system argue that it rests upon assumptions 
regarding the action of human motives and the possibility 
of raising the average moral level of human character 
which are discountenanced, or at least unverified, by 
experience. The Communist replies that under new 
conditions which will call out the best and reduce the 
worst impulses that level is sure to rise, and men will 
work as zealously for the Community as they have ever 
done for themselves.' The critic rejoins that history 
records no such moral progress, steadily advancing during 
the last three thousand years, as to entitle us to expect 
that man will become more unselfish and altogether 
more virtuou^T 

'AVhen the critic further remarks that under Com- 
munism men will soon begin to regret the loss of free 
self-determination, and will rebel against the control 
of their acts and opinions by the power of the com- 
munity exercised through officials presumably no better 
than themselves, the Communist answers that a new 
generation will quickly grow up which will not regret 
what it has never enjoyed, and will be so much more 
comfortable under the ordered paternalism into which 
it has been born than its ancestors were in their un- 
chartered freedom, as to look back with pity and 
wonder on the Dark Ages of capitalist rule and selfish 
competition.'' 

These questions belong to the study of Man as a 
social being, and tbe one test which can be profitably 
applied to all the schemes referred to is^ their conformity 

* If men do not »o work m Australia for tie Covernmint, tie explanation given 
is tiat this happens because a capitahsbc GoTCRunent does ni't command their loyalty 
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to the tendencies of Human Nature, for to political 
science, so far as it can be deemed a science, may be 
applied the maxim which Bacon applied to the physical 
sciences Natura non mst farendo vtncitur There is 
promise of good in any system which recognizes and 
turns to account the better tendencies m man and tries 
to repress the worse, and a prospect of failure for any 
system which ignores the latter Some, we have reason 
to believe, are susceptible of improvement, but how far 
susceptible, no one can determine , and the maxim 
warns us that where any of them has the permanence 
and strength of that which we call a Law of Nature, 
It cannot be ignored A Communist or an Anarchist who 
expects to reconstruct Society, each in his own way, 
must be an optimist, strung up to so high a tension 
as to believe that in the new world he seeks to create 
men will be renewed in the spirit of their minds and 
be themselves purer and nobler creatures The fact 
that the conduct of such an one may lower instead 
of raising our hopes for human progress does not 
necessarily discredit his doctrines, nor do the violence 
and cruelty and perfidy which he or any other preacher 
of revolution may employ to reach his ends condemn 
those ends any more than the cruelties of the Inquisition 
condemn the religion in whose supposed interest they 
were perpetrated 'Tievolutionists intoxicated with their 
own aims recoil from no means needed to secure their 
ascendancy, because they have not learnt, in Cromwell s 
famous phrase, to believe it possible that they may be 
mistaken 

To see what kind of organization that huge Co 
operative Company, the Communist State, will require, 
let us consider what functions its Government, once set 
a going, will have to discharge It will develop and 
manage all the natural sources of wealth, the land, the 
minerals, the water power It will establish and direct 
all industries, works, electric power stations, factories, 
iron and chemical works, and so forth It will administer 
all the means of commumcabon by land, water, and air, 
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including those with foreign countries. It will pro\ide 
State physicians and hospitals, and will found and manage 
all educational institutions, from the elementary school 
up to the university, appointing and remunerating the 
teachers and directing the curricula. It will plan, execute, 
and maintain all public works, including dwellings for the 
citizens ; will provide public amusements and means 
of enjoyment, including theatres, concerts, picture 
galleries and libraries ; will undertake the dissemina- 
tion of news, conducting and supervising newspapers and 
magazines, and printing books. Presumably — and the 
practice of the Russian Communists suggests this course, 
which indeed had the approval of Rousseau and of 
Bebel — it will exercise a censorship, at least to the extent 
of forbidding the publication of any literature impugning 
the system of government or tending to create dis- 
content, and may therefore have to forbid religions 
likely to distract men from their allegiance to the State ; 
while as the obligation to work is universal, priests 
will not be excused from discharging it. The State 
authorities will of course feed and clothe the citizen, 
possibly allowing him, or at least her, so much 
choice in the kind of garments to be worn as is 
compatible with the principle of equal treatment for 
all. They must also maintain public order by pro- 
viding a police, for though theft will have disappeared 
with propert)' (except as an offence against the state),* 
offences against the person may continue, requiring the 
retention of penal laws and courts and prisons. 

Whether an army and navy will be needed depends 
upon whether neighbouring or competing nations also 
have been converted to Communism. Such a conversion 
seems to be expected by Communistic thinkers generally, 
and is indeed almost essential to the success of the idea. 
If, however, there remain States which stand out, main- 
taining their old selfish and probably aggressive policies, 

* A cun roi^t of course rtea! articles bdonguie to the Sute. but as he coulil not, 
under the conditions which will then prevail, make much use of what he stole, there 
would be hctle temptation. 
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this happy future cannot be expected, and defence will 
still have to be provided, with the incidental danger of 
creating military chiefs and an armed force dangerous 
to the system of government Should Communism 
spread over the whole earth, not only will foreign policy 
be simplified, but internal economic arrangements also 
will gam No country can within itself have the means 
of providing for all its needs Few European countries 
can do so even as regards food The abolition of customs 
duties on imports, peace being assured and private pro- 
perty gone, would make life easier for every country by 
cheapening many articles 

Against the many new functions devolving on this 
gigantic bureaucracy which will have taken over all 
that was formerly done by individual action, there must 
be set some functions hitherto exercised by governments 
which It may drop Little legislation will be called for 
Property having gone, there will be no contracts, and 
consequently no courts to try civil suits and no lawyers to 
argue them, a loss to which many persons will reconcile 
themselves ^ No more family quarrels over wills, no 
calls by rate collectors to vex the householder ' The 
house he inhabits will not be his own, but he will live 
rent and rate free, owing to the State nothing but 
his labour, which will, in the view of most Com- 
munists, be a light burden, cheerfullj borne in an 
altruistic spirit 

In order to prepare the Communist State for these 
many tasks, its chiefs and guides must determine the 
principles on which work is to be allotted to each 
citizen, and what form hts remuneration is to take 
Equality and Justice are to mle But how are Equality 
and Justice to be secured as between different classes 
of producers, hand workers and brain-workers, the skilled 
and the unskilled, the strong and the weak, the in 
dustrious and the indolent ? If the work assigned is 

1 Whether act aas for tort ** tounding in damages w U remain when c r I damages 
have been abolished * th the extinct on of pt vate property s a quest on which ho* eve 
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more agreeable, shall it be remunerated on a lower 
scale ? If it requires more skill, is the scale to be 
higher ? or if the value of the work is to count, how is 
value to be estimated ? A code of laws will be needed 
to settle these matters. Great will be the power of 
the officials, who not only allot work but direct and 
superintend it, and select for the higher posts persons 
who have proved their superior fitness. Regulations 
must be enacted prescribing the modes of choosing 
officials, their terms of office, the method of superin- 
tending them, and the dlsclphne to be applied to the 
workers of all grades, since not even the sanguine 
optimist can rely on the absence of “slackers.” But 
the most important matter of all will be to find means 
for securing the choice of the persons best fitted to 
manage the chief departments of the Company’s work 
for the nation, and especially of the Board of Directors 
who protide for the proper correlation of these depart- 
ments and select the departmental beads. Everjthing 
will depend upon the skill and judgment of this supreme 
Board of Control. Technical scientific knowledge would 
seem to be essential for its members as well as mr heads 
of departments. Those who manage such vast branches 
of work as agriculture and mining, transportation and 
education, will be the real masters and mainstays of the 
nation, and it is for their capaaty that tliey must be 
selected. Who is to judge capacity ? If the Direct- 
ing Board are to do so, they, as well as the managing 
heads, must possess not only the requisite master}' of 
applied science and administrative skill, but an unusual 
measure of discernment and honesty. 

Similar questions arise mth regard to the assignment 
of particular persons to particular kinds of work for 
which they seem to be, or represent themselves to be, 
specially qualified, intellectually or physically, for not 
every one who seeks the vocation of a cricketer or a 
metaphysician can expect his aspirations to be gratified; 
and such questions must arise also over promotions in the 
various branches of technical and administrative work. 
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Efficiency can be secured onlj by promotion based 
upon merit Excellence in the middle and lower grades 
of work can be judged only bj those who m the 
higher grades know and can estimate the performances 
of their subordinates As every one will be a worker, 
every citizen’s career in life will depend upon the 
opinion formed of him by his superiors In the civil 
services of Britain and Germany promotions have been 
generally made honestly, but in those countries the 
departments have been for many ) ears kept apart 
from partisan, if not alnajs from social influences 
In a communitj where there is no property and all 
fare alike, no one will be able to obtain favour by 
giving good dinners, but can any barrier be erected 
capame of excluding feminine arts or the claims of 
relationship ^ How are officials to be prevented from 
putting their sons-in law into soft jobs, probably by 
way ot secret log-rolling with friends m other offices ^ 
The most solemnly respectable of Directors, the most 
capable head of a department, will want watching in the 
exercise of powers which determine the fortunes and 
may arouse the suspicions of those beneath them One 
cannot help using the word beneath It seems a 
relic of the old time when there were distinctions of 
rank But although social rank will have vanished, there 
will still be, for there cannot but be distinctions of official 
authority There must always be some one to direct the 
work, others to perform it and there must be, always and 
everywhere, some disciplinary enforcement of compliance, 
for if, in order to maintain equality, those elected to 
command are constantly changed, will not experience 
be lost and authority disappear ^ Nations which allow 
the soldiers to elect their officers find before long that 
the officers must be allowed to enforce stern discipline 
if the army is not to break down in face of the enemy 
In a peaceful bureaucracy instant obedience is less 
supremely needed at a given moment, but obedience 
there must be, and unless human nature is quite 
transformed, it is unattainable without compulsion 
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not the Communist State have to choose between 
Efficiency and Equality ? 

What, then, i;viU be the relation of this kind of State 
to Democracy ? In these new conditions, what will 
remain to those representative assemblies through which 
the people have declared their will ? Although some 
extremist writers have denounced legislatures and demo- 
cracy and the State itself as all “capitalistic,” the People 
Can hardly mean, in becoming a body of workers officered 
by bureaucrats, to relinquish the sovereignty they exercise 
by universal suffrage. 

Much of the Work hitherto performed by repre- 
sentative assemblies will doubtless have disappeared, and 
the basis of representation may be no longer territorial, 
but perhaps vocational. On many subjects there will be 
httle legislation, no taxation, since every one’s con- 
tribution will be rendered in his labour, hardly any 
debates on foreign affairs (if Communism spreads over 
the world), nor any on military or naval a^irs. Some 
administrative subjects will remain, on which the citiaens 
may express their wishes to the reigning bureaucracy, 
such as the kind of drinks, alcoholic or not, to be 
supplied to the citizens, and the subjects to be taught 
in State schools. The questions now in controversy 
between the friends of the ancient classics and those of 
modern languages or physical science will probably have 
been ended by the extinction of the former subjects before 
Communism arrives, but conflicts between the advocates 
of cinemas, of the drama, and of concerts respectively, as 
pleasures to be provided for the people, may be more 
protracted ; and if there is a surplus after providing for 
food, clothing, and housing, shall literature claim a 
share, the State, as being the only publisher, determining 
which poets shall be preferred ? The mam business 
will, houever, be the supervision of the administrative 
departments, the examination of their accounts, reports 

» AAinterejtiDg erimiasUoa of the <bfiiculues that may arise m the tnanagement 
of mduslhes by the State Jpay be foond m a book published afloa\nK)U5ly in Eneland 

some >eari ago entitled 
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on their work in production, a judgment of the wisdom 
of their policy in the appropriation of labour to com- 
peting demands for its application, and the way in 
which the powers of allotting work and bestowing 
promotions have been exerased This last-mentioned 
topic will, if responsibility is to be enforced on the 
bureaucracy, be the most fertile field for criticism, 
for every member of the assembly as well as every 
one of his constituents will have a personal interest, all 
alike being servants of the country' Even if members 
of the legislature are exempted from any other work 
during their term of legislative service, it will be hard 
for them to criticize freely those who have been and 
may again be their official superiors Will the same 
spirit of deference to authonty come to pervade the 
soldiers of the Industrial Army as that which sapped the 
spirit of liberty in military Prussia ^ 

What place will there be for political parties in the 
new Commonwealth, which will oe not a State in the 
old sense, but a Co-operative Company for agricultural 
and manufacturing production and distribution, and on 
what issues will elections turn ^ If they be those of 
most consequence to every citizen, viz the conditions 
of his own work and remuneration, are they to be settled 
by the people at elections or by their representatives 
in the legislature, or if the latter are to have the power 
of displacing officials whose exercise of their authority 
has displeased sections of the voters, who are, as workers, 
subject to that authority, how will discipline and the 
continuity of administrative policy be preserved ^ 

Of the pnzes offered m former days to ambition, 
only Power will remain, for wealth will be unattainable, 
while eminence in art and letters will depend upon the 
favour of official patrons who have been chosen for their 
scientific knowledge and executive capacity Without 
their favour neither poet nor painter will be able to 
reach the people, for the press will of course be in the 
hands of the ruling officials, who will provide for the 
people the proper views as well as the proper news 
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Of Power there will apparently be one kind only, that 
attached to a high place in the official hierarchy, to be 
won, if the system is to work, not by rhetorical gifts or 
lavish promises to the masses, but by the talent of the 
administrator. Eloquence and the demagogic arts that 
have flourished under popular governments will be as 
much out of place in the bureaucracy as in a meeting of 
railway directors. The qualities by which a man will rise 
will be those which bring men to the top of the Treasurer 
or Admiralty or Post Office in the permanent civil 
service of countries like France, Germany, or England ; 
but the men may probably be still more remarkable, 
for the civil service, being the only career, will draw 
to itself, like a magnet, all the talent of the country. 
The legislative assembly will doubtless still offer an 
arena to debaters, but if it interferes with administration 
and pitchforks men into high posts because they are 
fluent in speech, the principles on which the system is 
based will be violated and efficiency must suffer. 

These observations suggest that schemes of a Com- 
munistic nature contemplate a condition of political and 
economic life, the latter overshadowing the former, to 
which the familiar institutions of Democracy seem ill 
adapted. Democracy as it exists to-day and Communism 
as It is preached, agreeing with Democracy (as against 
some other forms of Socialistic doctrine) in regarding 
the nation as one homogeneous whole, differ in this, 
that Communism regards it as primarily an Economic 
whole existing for the purposes of production and dis- 
tribution, while the apostles of Democracy regarded it as 
primarily a Moral and Intellectual whole, created for the 
sake of what the ancient philosophers called the Good 
Life. It was to be expected that the political institutions 
established with a view to the latter theory and aim 
should be ill suited to the former purposes. 

How the present forms and mechanism of Democracy 
should be remodelled to do the work which Communist 
principles prescribe is a question to be answered 
by those who have formed for themselves a clear 
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notion of what the Socialist or Communist State will 
be, a subject on which the different schools called 
Socialistic differ widely I have here, for the sake of 
simplicity, taken for examination that particular form in 
which private property is not permitted, because it is 
well to see to what results a logical development of 
Equalitarun and Communistic principles will lead 
Although some of the questions I have suggested 
as fit to be considered will not arise in States 
which allow property to survive, still in all communities 
where Government, or any authority created by the 
State, assumes the exclusive control of industry, 
problems of this kind cannot but emerge , and the 
nearer any form approaches to the extreme form here 
dealt with, the more need will there be for such a re 
shaping of existing institutions as will adapt them to 
the requirements of a State built on economic relations 
and making their adjustment on the principle of equality 
its primary aim 



CHAPTER LXXX 

THE FUTURE OF DEMOCRACY 

A STUDY of the various forms government has taken 
cannot but raise the question what ground there is for 
the assumption that democracy is its final form — an 
unwarranted assumption, for whatever else history 
teaches, it gives no ground for expecting finality in any 
human institution. All material things are in ^ per- 
petual flux. The most ancient heavens themselves, in 
which mankind has seen the changeless radiance of 
eternity, are subject to this law, moving towards some 
unknown destination, mth new stars blazing forth 
from time to time only to vanish again into darkness • nor 
can we tell whether the substances which make up the 
Universe may not themselves be changing, so short has 
been the period during which we have observed them. 

So, too, in human affairs the thing that hath been is 
not, and the thing that is can never return, because its 
having existed is a new fact added to the chain of 
causation ; and therefore those Eastern cosmologies 
which tried to help men to conceive of infinity by 
imagining a succession of cycles endlessly repeating 
themselves, were obliged to rnake each cycle end with 
a destruction of all things in order that creation might 
start afresh, unaffected by what had gone before. 
That which the ancient poet said of the mind of man, 
that it ^changes with every returning sun,* is true of 

* ToWt yip "Sot fiiTw tirijfPorlw itSpiiiruT 
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nations also, whose thoughts and temper var) from year 
to year, and true also of the institutions men create, 
which are no sooner called into being than the) disclose 
unexpected defects, and begin to decay in one part while 
still growing in another 

Within the century and a half of its existence in the 
modern world free government has passed through many 
phases, and seems now to stand like the traveller who 
on the •v erge of a great forest sees many paths diverging 
into its recesses and knows not whither one or other 
will lead him 

Whoever attempts to forecast the course systems of 
government will take must therefore begin from the 
two propositions that the only thing we know about the 
Future is that it will differ from the Past, and that the 
only data we have for conjecturing what the Future may 
possibly bring with it are drawn from observations of 
the Past, or, in other words, from that study of the tend 
encies of human nature which gives ground for expecting 
from men certain kinds of action in certain states of 
fact \\ e cannot refrain from conjecture Yet to 
realize how vain conjectures are, let us imagine ourselves 
to be in the place of those who only three or four 
generations ago failed to forecast what the next following 
generation would see Let us suppose Burke, Johnson, 
and Gibbon sitting together at a dinner of The Club 
in 1769, the )ear when Napoleon and Wellington 
were born, and the talk falling on the politics of the 
European Continent Did they have any presage of the 
future ? The causes whence the American Revolution 
and the French Revolution were to spring, and which 
would break the sleep of the peoples in Germany and 
Italy, might, one would think, have already been dis- 
cerned by three such penetrating observers, but the 
onl) remarks most of us recall as made then and for some 
sjvsptiKas of oomeng 

were made by a French traveller, who said that the 
extinction of French power in Canada had weakened the 
■stie between the American colonies and Great Bntain, and 

VOL II 2 u 
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by an English traveller who saw signs of rottenness in the 
French Monarchy. Men stood on the edge of stupend- 
ous changes, and had not a glimpse of even the outlines 
of those changes, not discerning the causes that were 
already in embryo beneath their feet, like seeds hidden 
under the snow of winter^ which will shoot up under 
the April sunlight. How much more difficult has it 
now become to diagnose the symptoms of an age in 
which the interplay of economic forces, intellectual forces, 
moral and religious forces is more complex than ever 
heretofore, incomparably more complex than it had 
seemed to be before discovery had gone far in the 
spheres of chemistry, physics, and biology, before educa- 
tion had been diffused through all classes, before every 
part of the world had been drawn into relations with 
every other part so close that what affects one must 
affect the rest. 

Nevertheless, since conjecture cannot be repressed, 
and the tendencies of human nature remain as a perma- 
nent factor, let us see whether men’s behaviour in the past 
may not throw some glimmer of light upon the future. 
Frenchmen, Englishmen, and Americans find it so 
natural a thing that men should be interested in politics, 
that they assume men will always be so interested. But 
is it really true — so students of history will ask — that 
this interest can be counted on to last ^ For a thousand 
years, after the days of the last republicans of Rome, 
the most civilized peoples of Europe cared nothing for 
politics and left government in the hands of their kings 
or chiefs. Greek democracy had been destroyed by 
force more than a century earlier, and little regret was 
expressed at its extinction. The last blows struck for 
republican freedom in Rome were struck not by the 
people, but by a knot of oligarchs, most of whom had 
their personal reasons for slaying the great Dictator. 
No one thought of trying to revive free self-government 
in Italy or Greece or around the coasts of the Aegean, 
whefte hundreds of republics had bloomed and died 
Whep the Italian cities shook off the yoke of local lord' 
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or bishops in the eleventh and twelfth centuries nearly 
all of these new republics passed before long under the 
sway of new despots, and few were the attempts made 
to recover freedom The anaent doctrine that power 
issues from the people came to light when the study 
of the Roman Law was resumed, but nobody tried to 
apply it, not even under such teaching as came from 
Marsihus of Padua, ^ when he used the tenet as a 
weapon in the great conflict between the Emperor and 
the Pope Cities and nations seemed to reck little of 
their rights a tyrant might now and then be over- 
thrown, but there was no reviviscence of the love of 
liberty Since the days of Augustus the lives of the mass 
of mankind had been filled by labour in field or mine or 
workshop , the pleasures and the interests they had in 
common were given to War, and still more to keligion, 
which like a stream, sometimes full and strong, sometimes 
half lost in the swamps of superstition, bore down the 
relics of the old civilization \\ ithout the stimulus which 
the ecclesiastical struggles of the sixteenth century gave 
to the sense of indmoual independence in the northern 
half of Europe, this stagnation of political life might 
have lasted longer than in fact it did If it be said that 
the conditions of the "Roman Empire and the Dark Ages 
can never recur, now that the sense of civic right has 
spread widel), now when political equality is guaranteed 
by the passion for social and economic equality, the 
answer is that although those particular conditions will 
indeed not recur, we can well imagine other conditions 
which might have a like effect The thing did happen 
and whatever has happened may happen again Peoples 
that had known and prized political freedom resigned it, 
did not much regret it, and forgot it 

Can we, looking back over the nineteenth century, 
think of any causes or conditions that might once again 
bring about this indifference ^ We must not forget 
that the sense of civic right and passion for equalitj just 
referred to are nowhere felt by all the people, in many 

1 In h $ eilraordinuy book theZJe/iotfBrPjf* publisted in 1327 
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countries not even by a majority, in some only by a 
small minority. Is it possible that a nation, tired of 
politics and politicians, may be glad to be saved the 
trouble of voting ? In France the peasantry and the 
educated bourgeoisie acquiesced in the despotism of 
Louis Napoleon, pleased to have the promise of a quiet 
life, as at Rome not only the multitude but the bulk 
of those who cultivated literature and philosophy had 
welcomed the rule of Augustus- In Prussia, after the 
military triumphs of 1866 and 1870 had made monarchy 
popular, the middle and professional classes allowed 
themselves to be militarized and monarchized in spirit, 
preferring commercial prosperity, efficient administration, 
and the growth of the nation’s power to a continuance 
of the efforts their fathers had made against Bismarck’s 
rule when taxes were levied without the consent of the 
Landtag and constitutional reforms were refused. So 
the fortvard movement passed into the hands of others 
who, desiring economic levelling rather than political 
liberty, sought the latter chiefly for the sake of the former, 
while the Fretstnmge Partet^ which represented the tradi- 
tions of 1848-9, withered* away, losing support in every 
class. 

In Spain a republic, hastily set up in 1873, gained 
so little support that it was quickly followed by a 
restoration or the old monarchy ; and when in 1890 
universal suffrage was establish^ the gift excited little 
interest and has made little practical difference to policies 
or to administration, though in a few of the Eastern sea- 
ports Socialist and Anarchist groups are occasionally 
enabled by it to return a few members of extreme opinions. 
Elsewhere constituencies are controlled and elections 
manipulated by local Bosses (commonly called Caciques ^), 
whose rule, a source of profit to themselves, is acquiesced 
in by the bulk of the citizens. There could hardly be 
a more instructive refutation of the notion that a taste 
for the exercise of political rights is a natural character- 
istic uf civilized man than this indifference to politics 
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of an ancient nation which has produced wonderful 
explorers, conquerors, and statesmen, and made splendid 
contributions to literature, learning, and art 

In some countries we see to-day the richer class 
refusing to enter the legislatures, and voting onlj be- 
cause they fear for their wealth, while m many the centre 
of gravity in political thought as well as in action has 
shifted from methods of government and legal reforms 
to economic issues These last named issues have, as 
already observed, come so to dominate the minds of large 
sections of certain peoples as to make them willing to 
sacrifice liberty itself, or at least the institutions which 
have hitherto safeguarded hbertj, for the sake of that 
fundamental reconstruction of society which the> desire 
The revolution that is to effect this purpose is repre- 
sented as a transient flood, needed to sweep away the 
barriers Capitalism has set up But is the stream Iikelv 
to return to its ancient channel ^ Will the forcible 
methods revolution uses be renounced ^ 

Among the questions which men now ask about the 
Future none is more momentous than this Will it be, 
as heretofore, a future of War, or— -e\en if only m the 
middle distance — a future of Peace ^ If wars continue, 
the smaller free States may conceivably be vanquished 
and annexed or incorporated by their stronger neigh 
hours This was how the republics of ancient Greece 
and Italy perished , thus was freedom extinguished in 
Athens and Achaia , thus did the republic of Florence 
fall in the sixteenth century In conquering Rome 
herself it was the vast extension of her dominions that 
made monarchy inevitable 

One road only has in the Past led into democrac}, 
VIZ the wish to be rid of tangible evils, but the roads 
that have led or may lead out of democracy are manj 
Some few of them may be mentioned 

If wars continue, the direction of Foreign Polic), a 
function which was of supreme importance m the citj 
republics of the ancient and mediaeval world, may again 
•become so, especially among those small new States of 
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Europe and Western Asia which have territorial or 
commercial disputes with their neighbours. Till the 
relations of European peoples with one another become 
more stable than they are to-day, the spirit of nationality, 
accentuated as we see it by rivalry and hatred, a spirit 
which breeds discontent in some countries and in others 
prompts aggression against rival States, may keep alert 
and acute the desire of these peoples to share in the 
conduct of their governments. But it is also possible 
that the lust of conquest or the need for defence may 
lead to a concentration of power in the Executive 
dangerous to the people, inducing them to sacrifice some 
of their liberty to preserve national independence or to 
secure military ascendancy. Such things nave happened. 

He who has acquired ascendancy by brilliant success 
against the enemy and has thereby fascinated the people 
might, in some countries, establish his power. Even 
our own time saw a mediocre adventurer, pushed forward 
by a faction possessing wealth and social influence, who 
proved able, since believed to have the army behind him, 
to threaten the liberties of France ; and this although 
he had no victories standing to his credit. 

Dangers may also arise from civil strife, when it 
reaches a point at which one party becomes willing to 
resign most of the people’s rights for the sake of holding 
down the other faction. This often happened in the 
ancient and mediaeval republics, and might happen in 
any country distracted by racial or religious hatreds, or 
perhaps even by the sort of class war which was carried 
on in 1 9 1 9 in Hungary. There are European countries 
to-day in which it is, if not probable, yet certainly not 
impossible. 

Thirdly, the less educated part of a nation might 
become indifferent to politics, the most educated class 
throwing their minds into other things, such as poetry 
or art, to them more interesting than politics, and gradu- 
ally tearing the conduct of State affairs to an intelligent 
bureaucracy capable of giving business men the sort of 
administration and legislation they desire, and keeping' 
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the multitude m good humour by providing comforts 
and amusements ^ The heads of such a bureaucracy 
would, if wise, do little to alter the constitution, content 
to exercise the reality of power under the old familiar 
forms Such a change would scarcel) happen so long 
as there were questions rousing class bitterness or in- 
volving the material wellbeing of the masses , we must 
suppose a time in which controversies have ceased to 
be acute, and such a time seems distant Free govern- 
ment IS not likely to be suppressed in any country by a 
national army wielded by an ambitious chief If any 
people loses its free self government this will more prob 
ably happen with its own acquiescence But oligarchy 
springs up everywhere as by a law of nature and so 
many strange things have happened in our time that 
nothing can be pronounced impossible Few are the 
free countries in which freedom seems safe for a centur) 
or two ahead 

Democracy has become, all over Europe and to some 
extent even in North America also, desired merely as a 
Means, not as an End, precious in itself because it 
was the embodiment of Liberty It is now valued 
not for what it is, but for what it may be used to 
win for the masses When the exercise of their civic 
rights has brought them that which they desire, and 
when they feel sure that what they have won will remain 
with them, may they not cease to care for the further 
use of those rights ^ The politicians, who in some 
countries have been more and more becoming a profes 
sional class, might continue to work the party machinery , 
but that will avail little if the nation turns its mind to 
other things If the spiritual oxygen which has kept 
alive the attachment to Liberty and self government m 
the minds of the people becomes exhausted, will not the 

^ The piss on for pUaiure anil amuaemcot as contrasted vj th the taste for n 
tellectual enjoyments s often said to be grow ng w th the growth of c tihrat on There 
certa nly have been ages n which the thin a of the mind were more and others m 
which they were less cared for by the more le snrcd class but men s judgment of the 
t me they life in is apt to be affected ^personal bas espec ally in those who miss 
what they ralued in the r youth. 
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flame burn low and perhaps flicker out ? The older 
school of Liberals dwelt on the educative worth of self- 
government which Mazzini represented in its idealistic 
and Mill in its utilitarian aspects ; but who would 
keep up the paraphernalia of public meetings and of 
elections and legislative debates merely for the sake of 
this by-product ? Much will depend on what the issues 
of the near future are likely to be. If that which the 
masses really desire should turn out to be the extinction 
of pnvate property or some sort of communistic system, 
and if in some countries such a system should ever be 
established, the whole character of government would 
be changed, and that which is now called Democracy 
would (as indicated in a previous chapter) become a 
different thing altogether, perhaps an industrial bureau- 
cratic oligarchy. Even if some less far-reaching scheme 
of Economic Equality than that now presented to the 
wage-earners as the goal of their efforts be attained, 
or enter a period of experiment which would end in 
proving it to be unattainable, popular government cannot 
fail to be profoundly modifiecf. 

A wider, indeed an illimitable field of speculation is 
opened when we think of the possibilities of changes 
in the interests, tastes, and beliefs of the different 
families of mankind. In Human Nature there are, 
to borrow a term from mathematics, certain " Con- 
stants — impulses always operative — ambition and 
indolence, jealousy and loyalty, selfishness and sym- 
pathy, love and hatred, gratitude and revenge. But 
the ideas, fancies, and habits of men change like their 
tastes in poetry and art. New forms of pleasure are 
invented : the old lose their relish : the moral as well 
as the intellectual values shift and vary. The balance 
between the idealistic and the realistic or material view 
of life is always oscillating. Humility, once revered in 
Christian and Buddhist countries, has been described in 
our time as a Dead Virtue. Even nations in which public 
life has been \most active may relegate a political career 
to a place as^pw as soldiering has held in China and 
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trading in Japan The masses may let the reins slip 
from their hands into those of an oligarchy, so long as they 
do not fear for themselves either oppression, or social 
disparagement, or the loss of any material benefits they 
have been wont to enjoy They ma} trust to the power 
of public opinion to deter a ruling group from any 
course which would displease the bulk of the nation, for 
the power of public opinion will survive political muta- 
tions so long as an intolerant majority does not impose 
its orthodoxy to fetter the play of thought Such 
phases in the never-ceasing process of evolutionary 
change might well be transient, for oligarchies are natur- 
ally drawn to selfish ways, and selfishness usuill) passes 
into injustice, and injustice breeds discontent, and dis- 
content ends in the overthrow of those who have abused 
their power, and so the World-spint that plies at the 
roaring loom of Time discards one pattern and weaves 
another to be in turn discarded 

That physiological factor which we call Heredity 
must not be overlooked In the most civilized peoples 
there is an evident tendency for those family stocks 
which are wealthy or of exceptional intellectual quality 
to die out, so that the perpetuation of the human species 
IS left to be maintamed by sections of the population in 
which self restraint and the mental faculties are less fully 
developed This phenomenon becomes more significant 
when we remember that sooner or later, though of 
course in a still distant future, the races of mankind will 
in some regions be inevitably so commingled as to efface 
many of the distinctions which now separate them 
About the effect of such a fusion upon human character 
and the institutions which are the outgrowth of character 
■plus experience, we cannot guess Since some among 
the Backward races are both more numerous and more 
prolific than the Whites, the prospect thus opened may 
seem dtscourag_ing, let not all of these races are in- 
tellectually inferior to the European races, and some 
may have a freshness and vitelity capable of renewing 
the energies of more ad^nced races whom luxury has 
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enervated. In regions where fusion has come to pass, the 
“ composite man ” of the remote future may prove to 
be as well fitted for self-government as the more advanced 
races are to-day. But fusion, with the assimilation of 
language, ideas, and habits, though it may extinguish 
race-enmities, need not make for peace either in nations 
or between nations. 

Whatever happens, such an institution as Popular 
Government will evidently take its colour from and will 
flourish or decline according to the moral and intellectual 
progress of mankind as a whole. Democracy is based 
on the expectation of certain virtues in the people, and 
on its tendency to foster and further develop those 
virtues. It assumes not merely intelligence, but an 
intelligence elevated by honour, purified by sympathy, 
stimulated by a sense of duty to the community. It 
relies on the people to discern these qualities and choose 
its leaders by them. Given the kind of communal spirit 
which Rousseau expected, given the kind of fraternally 
religious spirit which Mazxini and the enthusiasts of 
his time expected, self-government, having the moral 
forces behind it, would be a comparatively simple matter, 
living on by its unquestioned merits. With intelligence, 
sympathy, and the sense of duty everything would go 
smoothly ; and a s)*stcm which trained the citizen in 
these virtues would endure, because each successive 
generation would grow up in the practice of them. 
Thus the question of the permanence of democracy 
resolves itself into the question of whether mankind is 
growing in wisdom and virtue, and with that comes 
the question of what Religion will be in the future, since 
it has been for the finer and more sensitive spirits the 
motive power behind Morality, Governments that have 
ruled by Force and Fear have been able to live without 
moral sanctions, or to make their subjects believe that 
those sanctions consecrated them, but no free govern- 
ment has ever yet so lived and thriven, for it is by a 
reverenceV for the Powers Unseen and Eternal which 
impose thi^se sanctions, that the powers of evil have 
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been, however imperfectlj, kept at bay and the fabric 
of society held together The future of democrac) is 
therefore a part of two larger branches of enquiry, the 
future of religion and the prospects of human progress 
The question, whether men will rise towards the 
higher standard which the prophets of democracy deemed 
possible, has been exercisin|f every thoughtful mind 
since August 1914, and it will be answered less hope- 
fully now than it would have been at any time in the 
hundred years preceding That many millions of men 
should perish in a strife which brought disasters to the 
victors only less than those it brought to the vanquished is 
an event without parallel in the annals of the race There 
has probably been since the fifth century no moment m 
history which has struck mankind with such terror and 
dismay as have the world wide disasters which began 
in 1914, and have not yet passed away The explanations 
of the facts are no more cheering than the facts them- 
selves Human passions have been little softened and 
refined by the veneer of civilization that covers them 
human intelligence has not increased, and shows no sign 
of increasing, in proportion to the growing magnitude 
and complexity of human affairs Knowledge has been 
accumulated, the methods and instruments of research 
have been improved, a wonderful mastery over the 
forces of Nature has been obtained, the world has 
become a more comfortable place to live in and offers 
a far greater variety of pleasures , but the mental powers 
of the individual man have remained stationary, no 
stronger, no wider in their range, than they were thou 
sands of years ago, and the supremely great who are fit 
to grapple with the vast problems which the growth of 
population and the advances of science have created 
come no more frequently, and mav fail to appear just 
when they are most needed 

This much, however, may be said regarding the 
question w’mcn direcfiy concerns us ’nere It is not on 
democracy that the blame for these disasters ought to 
fall, nor have they darkened its prospects for the ftiture. 
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except in so for as they have disclosed faults in human 
nature, obstacles to human brotherhood, whose magni- 
tude had not been realized. The seismic centre whence 
the successive earthquake shocks proceeded did not 
He in any democratic country. The catastrophe was so 
tremendous, because due to the concurrent action of 
three explosive forces never before conjoined at the same 
moment — overweening militarj’ ambition, the passion of 
nationality, and an outbreak of vengeful fanaticism from 
small but fiery sections of the industrial population. 
Such a conjunction of volcanic activities may not recur 
for ages. 

Shaken out of that confident faith in progress which 
the achievements of scientific discovery had been foster- 
ing, mankind must resume its efforts towards improve- 
ment in a chastened mood, consoled by the reflection 
that it has taken only a few thousands of years to emerge 
from savagery, and less than half that time to rise above 
the shameless sensualities of the ancient world and the 
ruthless ferocity of the Dark Ages. 

As respects progress in the science and art of free 
government, experience has established certain principles 
that were unknown to those who lived under despotisms, 
and has warned us of certain dangers unforeseen by those 
who first set up free governments; but when it comes to the 
application or these principles, and the means of escaping 
these dangers, the faults that belonged to human nature 
under previous forms of government have reappeared. 
Some gains there have been, but they have lain more in 
the way of destroying what was evil than in the creating 
of what IS good : and the belief that the larger the number 
of those who share in governing the more will there be 
of wisdom, of self-control, of a fraternal and peace-loving 
spirit has been rudely shattered. Yet the rule of Many 
is safer than the rule of One, — as Cavour said that 
however faulty a legislative chamber may be an ante- 
chamber is worse — and the rule of the multitude is 
gentler Vhan the rule of a dass. However grave the 
indictmeijt that may be brought against democracy, 
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Its friends can answer, “What better alternative do you 
offer ^ ” 

Encouragement may be found in the reflection that 
such moral progress as history records has been made 
chiefly in the way of raising the sentiments and standards 
of the average man Whereas in the realms of abstract 
thought and in those of science and of art it is to the 
great intellects that the world looks, popular govern- 
ment lives and prospers more by the self restraint and 
good sense and good will of the bulk of the nation than 
by the creative power of great intellects , and whoever 
looks back three or six or nine centuries cannot doubt 
that in the civilized communities as a whole men s habits 
and moral standards have risen Outbursts of crime 
and sm recur from time to time, but they come less 
frequentl) and are visited with a sterner condemnation 
That the knightly virtues of courage and honour have 
suffered no decline is e\ident The spirit of the citizen 
soldiers who in 1914 came willingly to give their lives 
for a cause m which the fortunes of mankind as well as 
of their own countries seemed to be at stake shone forth 
with a light brighter than m any former war In this 
some consolation for many sorrows may be found 

No government demands so much from the citizen as 
Democracy, and none gives so much back Any free 
people that has responded to the call of duty and come 
out of a terrible ordeal unshaken in courage, undimmed 
in vision, with its vital force still fresh and strong, need 
not fear to face the future 

The statesmen and philosophers of antiquity did not 
dream of a government in which all men of every grade 
should bear a part democracy was for them a super 
structure erected upon a substructure of slavery Modern 
reformers, bolder and more sanguine, called the multi 
tude to power with the hope and m the faith that the 
gift of freedom and responsibility would kindle the somt 
self government requires For them, as for Christian 
theologians, Hope was one of the Cardinal "Virtues 

Less has been achieved than they expected, but 
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nothing has happened to destroy the belief that among 
the citizens of free countries the sense of duty and the 
love of peace will grow steadily stronger. The experi- 
ment has not failed, for the world is after all a better 
place than it was under other kinds of government, and 
the faith that it may be made better still survives. With- 
out Faith nothing is accomplished, and Hope is the 
mainspring of Faith. Throughout the course of history 
every winter of despondency has been followed by a 
joyous springtime of hope. 

Hope, often disappointed but always renewed, is the 
anchor by which the ship that carries democracy and its 
fortunes will have to nde out this latest storm as it has 
ridden out many storms before. There is an Eastern 
story of a king with an uncertain temper who desired 
his astrologer to discover from the stars when his death 
would come. The astrologer, having cast the horoscope, 
replied that he could not find the date, but had ascer- 
tained only this that the king’s death would follow 
immediately on his own. So may it be said that Demo- 
cracy will never perish till after Hope has expired. 
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Law Scope of n England 1 348 
Law and Order Ma ntenance of n the 
Count es cons de ed 1C4 
15s *56 >5r 3+S 386 7 
3«e> 912 94* 3 85® 858 9 
960 7 8 9 89 94 99 

in g 6 in 97 98 foo 109 
170 17* 1S7 2t8 277 
306 360 389 306 397* 
rn 398 421 482 3 497 
498 996 977 578 898 6t6 
Law the 6 t sh and French stt tujes 
to contrasted 348 
Lav, Tie »/ fiis Ctn u en bv D cey 
e d 492 A u 
Law Courts tee unde Ceuntr e 
Laws 

o Aneent Greece 

Amendment of and Preteeut ons fo 
Inf ngementj of 195 
of the C ty 430 
Equality of Watchword of Revolu 
too 29 

and Decrees dscocton between n 
Greece France, and Switeer 
land 199 <h« 

Lawye Pres dents n Span sh Amer can 
States 218 (9 232 
Lawyen in Pa aments 378 9 207 

23S 

Lea H C of Philadeloh a on Reform 
and ti Opponents iij 17 
Leader of Oppos t on 
I n Canada status of 934 
I Re o D aed Absence of o Fren h 
I Chamber of Deout es 289 


Leade 
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Leaders — ■ccntmuei 

Influence cf, on Tone of PuUic Life, 

II 6t4-iS 

Ingratitude to, rare in History, u 

6 1 2 d; It 2 , 613 <t s I 

Lacking in 

Australia, 11 2j», 2S4. 

France, 1 298 

and Led, Relations between, u 6i$-i6 
Loyalty to, 1 125, 127 n , 612 « » 2, 

613 <fr B I 

National, 1 142 
Natural, 11 554 
Official, Ministers as, u. 61 
Persond Knowledge of. Few possessing, 
11 611 f B , 612 

Popular, and PublieSelf-ConSdence,! 73 
Power of, m regard to Importance of 
Choosing, u 604 

Qualities Essential m, i rs$-7, 182, 

360, J«I, 363, M 401, 60s, 
00$ J77 

Different values fives to, 10 DifTefeot 
Lands, 11 $ri>t2 

Sources of, 11 ^«5» tyy 

Leadtnhip, wa aL» nnirr Swinerlaad a^id 
USA. 

in Democraciea, 11 605 <77, see aha 
Few, the 

Causes affecting, 11. $11 ^ n, $t2 <4 
fl I, 613 

League of Natona 

Admission to, of the Donuoiotts, ■■ 

192, 235, 2$7 II 

Mandates given oy, to and for 
Auatralia, 11 192, i$7s 
Neip ZeaUni, it 344 
Persia considered, 11 $do ir i 
Popular support essential to, u 420 
and Prevention of Aggression, 11 <56 
Swiss Entry into, submitted lo Refer- 
endum, I 420, 489 ^ n 
League of Peasants, Switzerland, set 
Peasants' Party 

Leaseholder and Freeholder in New 
Zeal^ind,n 312-13.5, 5», ' 

Lecfarer on tie Censiimfion of Canada, by 
Riddell, referred to, s. <50 v 
Lee, Robert E , Confederate GeneiaL 

USA, Southern Loyalty 
to, u 613 

Left or Radical Party, in Switzerland, 1 
4S6s^o 

Left Centre Party, in France, i zxi. zae. 
236.263,458 * 

Legai-Btmiedness 0/ the Amencaas, u 

, . , . 22, 94-5 

Legislation 

Controversial, " Group ” system as 
affecting, 11. 381-2 


Legistatlon — continued 

Direct, by the People, Reforms de. 

signed to secure, U S A , 11 
140, 133 sjj , see aha Initia- 
tive, Recall, Referendum 
Not duly Representative of Popular 
Senbmest, 1 429 4i rn 
Popular, in Switrcrland, lee Initiative 
Popular Con trol over, set Referendum 
Legislative Anns of Democracy, u 616 
Legulative Caucus (tee also Caucus, and 
uitaltr Labour), u 38S177. 
Legulattve Chambers, Relations betvreen, 
and adjustment of differences, 
u. 449 tjj 

Legislatures, see also under Countries 
Anticipations from, u. 368 
Checits and Balances for, 11. 42S spy. 
Composition of. Changes la, in men, 
manners, and status (see also 
Decline, hehnu), H 370 ryj 
Congestion cf. It 380 
DeclUM of, m the Countries con- 
sidered, I 2oti 344, 343, 
369. 534. 55*. “ 56-7. 5». 
e>9, S09 IS, aio, 349, 360, 
3®7 »?9. 379i J?«. 393. 
450-5I. 4Sa, 439, 609, 6it, 
614, 6]3 

Defects and Oisvasei of, i', 368 W , 

371 * 7 ?. 378 

principal, 11 45i>i{ Metheds 
of diacounting. ii, 432i 

Dominance m, ef the Pew (yv). » 

, . 597-8 

Joairpeasahihty ef, ti. 59 r 
Influence of, on Public Opinion, u 
272 

Issues of Pobcy occupying, 11 374 
Members of (t» aha under that head 
under CoiiBfriri), Corruption 
of, u. 324-3 

Powers Lost by, whither gone, ii. 374- 
375 


Presidentiil Governments, 
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Restrictions on nature and need of, 
ii 418177, 432 tyy, 433-6 
Safeguards for, set Second Chamber 
Talent in. Scarcity of {see also Decline, 
ahante), i. 543, 11 609 
Legitiimsts, m France, i. 240, Xft, 251 
, ’77 • 3*4-3 * " 

i^pzig, 11, 48 1 

Leo XIH , on the Cinl Power in France, 
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Le Rossigsol and D Slewart, c>ted on 
State Socialism m New Zea 
land, 11 311 IT, 314, 319 

iw, 32117,3*4 IT 

Lessing, G E,u 373 

Levelling Tendencies, aQeged, of Demo 
cracy, ■ 364 5 , common 

under all forma of Govern 
ment, 1 364 
Liberal Party 

Australia, 11 223, 229, 230, 232, 233, 
238, 241. 347 
Canada, Schism in, ■ 529 
Great Britain, 1 34, 458, 11 380 
New Zealand, 11 293, 29S, 347, 348 
Switzerland, i 456 177 
Liberal Labour Party, New Zealand, 11 
298, grr 177, 318 

“LiberalCnon ’ 10 Australia, 11 260 6t 
Liberalism, German, withering of, ■ 44. 

45 

Liberty, zee als» Civil, Induatrial, Pobtical, 

Aatieipatioas for, in Early U S A , u 4 
Attainment of, u 622 3 
Concepcions of, ei Charles 1 and of 
Parliament, 1 58 
Connotations of, I 17,24511 
Cooling of Enchusiasm for 1 66 
and Democracy 1 26, 37, 207 
DisCinctions between uses of the word, 
and their beanng 00 one 
another, 1 57 177 

l8ch Century Theories on i 48, 49 
English conception of, 1 38/77 133 
French concept ons cf, 1 42 3, 333, u 
622 3 

Creels conception of, 1 37 8 
Individual, secured by Democracy, u 
616 

Kinds of, rebtioDS between, 1 60/77 
and Minorities, 11 436 
in New Phase of Democracy {cf 
Kussia), u 629 4 c n 630 
SpinCual, ID the Gospels, 1 100 
Swiss devotion to, 1 482 3, 507 
Lieutenant Governors of 

Canada, 1 516 d » 517, 351 
Sutes US A, n 13 « 2 
Life of John Hay, by Thayer, ii 409 n 
Life cf Sauiiure by FresLfield, 1 416 » 3 
Life cf R f SeJdon, by Dnimnwnd, u 
311 n 

Lincoln, Abraham, President, USA, 

■ 29S >’ 73. I3 «t 393. 

615, and Chance,!. 613, 
Declaration of, on Slavery, 
11 414, 00 Footmg the 

People, 1 169 , as Orator, 


Liquor Legislation in New Zealand, 11 

303. 346. 348. aho 

Prohibition 
Literacy and Politics m 

Asiatic Democracies, i 82<3 
European Democrac es, 1 80 J77 
a* a Quali6cation for Civil Rights, 1 
80 177 , 224 

Ijterary Cessorsiiip of Communist State, 
II 648 

Literature, Democricy 10 relation to, 11 
569 /77 

Lathnania, Republic of, 11 631 
Laviog, Standard of, id the Dominions, i 
519, 11 183, 184, 186, 269, 
173, 282, 356 7*81, 363 
Loans, Foreign, 1 213,231 
Lobbying, and Corruption, ii 323, 329 

S30 

Local Administration or Local Self 
Covernment, /» ah) hluni. 
eipalitiei aid see tolk under 
Couneriei 

Local Assemblies, Selection from, tohigher 
Assemblies, sti Soviets 
Locsl Authorities, Patronage by, 1 360 
Local Committees, 1 302, 11 223 eS aiiii 
L^l EIe<tion», Party Politics at in* 
flueacing, ■ lj2> 11 483 6 

177 

Local Improvements, Corruption eon 
necced with 11 481 
Local or Rar si Parties 1 140 
Lo^ Self CoTernment, tee aha under 
Ceunirui 

Aim of (he Pans Communards, 1 243 
Beginnings of, 1 143 <4 n /go 
Central in relation to, 11 478 iqf 
Compansons of, in difierent Lands, 

I *37.338.349 504 

and Decentralization {jv), 11 376 
^33 

Educative value of, 1 89, 148 9 150, 
360, 373 11 13, 123, >75. 
479 486, 492 3 520, 609 
Functions assigned to, i 143 177, 11 
478, 479 /07 

General Service rendered by, 1 t48 
>49 

Labour Issues afTecting 11 487 
Risks of, I 319 20 
Local Taxation, end Thrift, n 482 
Localism in 

Auatraban Politics ii 208, z£S 
USA i. 8, 37, 38, 59 
Loekt, John, t t8 , 33 big tendencies of, 
I 32 

Lock outs. New Zealand, when Illegal, 
Log rolling, U S A , n 67, 133, 156 
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Scot- 


Loodoa BoroTigh Elections, diEcolt7 of 
deciding on Cmdidate, i. 
129 n 

London, Police of, Central Control orer, 

II 48J11 I 

Long Parliament Goreminent, u 509* i 

Loper, rule of, in Paraguav, I 2--- 

Lordj of the Articles m pre-Ui 
land, 11 434 B 2 

Louis XI , 1 21S 

Louis XIV., 1 41, 11 587, Centraht- 
ing Sptem of, followed by 
Napoleon I , > 314 , and 

the CiTil Semee, i 307 , 
and the Expulsion of the 
Huguenots, i 23S. 144 *■ , 
reign of, as antecedent to 
French Democracy, > 236, 
Jets costly than Freoei 
Demoeracy, i 353, glones 
of the Age of, a $73 

Louis XV , Oppression under, u 583 , 
Powers e> the Slate under, 
u 595, Reign of, as leading 
up to Deiiiocrac7, 1 *37 

Louis XVI., orerthrow of, i 41-* , «nd 
the Parlement of Pans, 1 
3+9 

Louis Napoleon, in Napoleon III. 

Louis Philippe, an Elected Soeereign, 1 
249 ; Poreigo Policy of, 1 
359 , Length of Reign, 1 
359 B ■ orerthrow of, 1 
239, 145, Parliameotaty 
bnlliance in the dass of, 1 
179 , Scandals in days of, ■ 
318 , Suffrage during reign 
of, limited, i 42 

Low, S . Chapter by, m Amencan Stif- 
Cntmmtnt, 11 108 n 


Lowe, Robert, 11 209 ; on the Doll Lced 
of Democracy, u 571 , on 
Education for Voters, 1. 79 
LoweU, President A L , booL by, on 
Public Opinion and Popular 
Government, ti 84 b , on 
Voting percentage in Ainen- 
csn Referenda, u 463 b 
Lowell, J R., on the Ideal Man m a 

Democrary, „ 574, on 

Tolerance in London, u 
610 B I , on Voting, ■ 170 

LowciL ^ » CfftieiWBeer of^ EmgtanJ, by, 
cited, » 516 » 1.517 a- 

Lower-Cbss Rule, present-day, 11 642 
Lower or First Houses, powers of, r^bve 
to SdfialM, 11. 441 


Loyalty of Peoples to Leaders, u 612 ,dB. 
2, 613 d; B. 2 

Swiss and Japanese, i. 154, IS5 b 
LBi.terrj, sintang of, li 41 1 
LnsL, Major, book by, on New Zealand, 

Luxembourg. Palais da, home of the 
Senate, i. 264 
Lniem, 1 36S-9 

Lynching, D S A., il 97, 398, 497. 57^ 
Ljons, u 481 

Macaoby, Lord, 11. 3671 U.SA 
Govemmeot, u 295 

BfCanhy, C, book by, on the Fccctionr 


of 


State Un- 


- 105 « 

hfacdonald, StT]oim, 1 sS 6 , 528, SS^.SP 

Maeedomas overthrow of Athens, u 19T, 
20J, X04 

Machiavelh, 11 404 , on Demeericy, u 

15, on ingratitude of Princes 
and of Peeples, 11. 612 «. t i 
Standards of, <• 157 

Machine, the. U.S A., »« Party Organise- 
non and Party Machine 

Mackentie, — ,1 S34 

M'Keowe, Rt. Hon J„ Land LegisbSos 
setenfeotby.iL 3iia» 

RfcKin/ey, preiient, 11 yj « fflwuer of, 
I 106 

MacMahen, Marshal, preaideney *■ 
240, 241, 25S 

Macy, Prof J, on Direct Pnma7 
Elections, U S A., u 146 *• 

Madagascar, French annexation of, 1 jJ* 

Madiaon, J , President U.S A , 11 t02 

and the Spoila Sytun, “■ 

Magna Charwli IS5. 3S'>.>‘ *> 
as secured by, > 5^ 

•UiagBBJv Cwi/iBB-, the, u. 434 

Maine, Sir H, book b). on Popular 
Government, i- 209. 45* * 
• . 444 * B. 2 5 00 
American Republics, 1. 209- 


,ii.4ti 


id Foncboi 

262,279. 309.3"' 

3t6k B, 317, 374 

Majontiea 

Have they moral authority * 1 164 
aud Rigid Constitutions, 11 n 
Tyranny of, 1. 487, ii ij 1-2. 173. 389- 

45^. 571 

Majonty 
Rule of 

Qiecks and Balances for, u. 428 ip? 
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Msjof ty — fsn a ed 
Rnle of — c n nued 

29 Constituting Democracy i 23 

C t^ '59 

Drawbacks to ■ 59 6a 
tile Logical Outcome of and the 
Remedy 3^89 

and Party D sc pline 1 129 30 133 d. 
a^i36*a 137 

W U of not the same as the \ ill of 
All 334 6or a 2 
Majonty Votes when not representing 
a Complete Majority 
389 

Manchu dytusty overthrow 0 547 8 

^ ” 549 559 56= 3 

Mandates Elect on, 17 

to Members of Pa Uameot 383 386 
Manhood Suff age 

the Bas a of Polit al Eiju htv 6$ 
iQ Vanoas Lands 221 222 * 379 
493 u 13 tS JO 9s 296 
Manlius Torouatu example cl 154 
Manners lonuence on, o^ Oemoe acv 
. J7' 497 S74 5 

Afpiiusi it Or t C t JUS by Noma D ox 


Ru e of 23 

Maon Race, New Zealand t. 291 293 
<fc e 306 « I 3 343 

344 

Mapoche Tribes of Chile, 210 

Marcus Aurelius 5S8 

Marcy and the SpoJs System USA 

MarseUes ' sV 188 481 

Marsilius of Padua, 659 * n 

Marvell Andrew on Public Opin on 

Man Karl,bourj,eo s ongmof 11 598* 
French foUowe s of 326 
wide L e ary Influence of 
6o3 

Ma nan Commun sis and the Russ an 
Revoluuon u 362 

Mass Meetings Communal, n Cennaa 

^37+ 

Massachusetts 

First Colomaation of 4 

and Initiaave and Recall, u 1 63 61 163 


Masses the, 1 23 

Apathy of to Polit cal power 27 8 
34 35 44 44i 45 4^ 
also C VIC Apathy 
Ignonoce of on Foreign Affa r 
402 404x77,, 419 420 

Matches Monopoly m France 310 

Matenal Changes actmg on Democracy 
618x77 

\fateral am of Democracy 1 340 41 345 
537 8 546 563 189 

267 275 33' 358 57' 

630 xxe a/ 0 Labour under 
Aust alia, and Indust als 

Maxiaulian Empe or overthrow of 1 
214, 226 

^iayo s tee also Mairea <x3 ee 

Axnercan Powers F ect ons etc of u 
r6 17 35 isi 152 217 
« * 485 543 

Australian Status of u if dn z 
E eeioa or appo atmeot of 4S4 
New Zealand Eleeaon of 303 

Mart 01 Cuseppe 159 on Auttonty 
when saer^ 609 n de 
fin 1 00 by of Demeericy 
u 609 « Democracy a 
Religion to 1 583 and 

Edueat onal wo th of Self 
Goveroment, 664 Faith 
of in Freedom, 1 66 ss 
f ate nally Rel g ous Sp t 
expected bv 666 Pel t cal 
Ideals of 621 Rad calism 
of 1 18 

Med aeval C ty 01 rchies ( ee Itahan 
C ties xe al a Florence and 
Vea ce 588 <4 n 

Medocr y as esult of Democracy 1 363 

J«S 

Med tertanesn Democranes 185 X77 

Meetings of the Early Germans Tac tus 
on, I 377 n 415 437 d 

Meet ngs Polit cal m France, Bnta □ and 
America 32S 

Melbourne dominance of 274, 293 
growth of i8j 6 Present 
Scat of Australian Com 
moowealth Government 1 
191 

Memb r of Congress and of Parliament 
relations of with Con 
sttuencea 57 59 70 

Memoer of Legi ature USA. 

M XSelegate rather than Repreaentat ve 
11 s8 

Quahtyof 56 

Memben of LegisUtu es Payment of 
see Payment of Members 
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Memberj of Parlument 

ia New Zealand, drawbact of the 
position, lu J38 ijj, 350-5* 
Swiss, not Delefates, i 390 
Mental Activitj as developed by Demo- 
cracy, 11. 569, S70-71 
Menteith, the Pause, 1 153 i « i 
Memam, Prof, on the Bosses and the 
Direct Primary Law, in 
USA., 11 146 <te 
Mesopotamia, Conditions in, u, 563 
Mestizo population in Latin Atoenci, 
---, 214, 116. «3, 1*5, 


1 547 


m France, > 355 


Mettemicb, 

Menco, Republic of, 

Administration, Election, m ,ia, 
Anti-clencalism in, l 214, u 7 
Cienuficoi " m. u 554 " . 5®> 

Civil Wan w, L 225-6 
Clencal and Aati • Clerical Party 
itrusjlos in, i 214 
Constitution of, i 225 
Cemipoon in, i 213, » S^S 
Eehnotnphy and Ethnolojy of, 1 210, 
*»5 »??• 

French Expedition (0, 1 214,216, u. 

*sS 

National Sentiment m, u 565 
Party 10,1 125 

Railway and Eceaomie Development 

IS, nsier Dial, 1 226 
Preailsiey in, of Diaz, and after, 1 
*26-7, 232, IS 4ti, j6o-6i 
Self-Government in, u. 550 
Danger to, 11 557 
Small Landowae's in, 1 504 
USA atDtnde to, 11 134, 174, 409, 


Middle Ages, mjusticea of, why eDdored, 
I. 51 

Migration in Canada, of Frsich-speaking 
Population. L 522 
Miletus, craft of, i. 18S 
Mibtansro m Germany, 1. 45 } the 
Prussian Ideal, how founded. 


1 358 


'55 

Mibtary Defence, Fi 
Mibtary Orgamzatio 
Athenian, i- 202-3 
in GreetcRcpubbcs, parallel to, I 189 
Military Presidents, of Latio-Ameiican 

States,! 212,216,218,219, 
2J* 


Mihtaiy Semce 

Compulsory, in Australasia, iL (91, 
236.7, 276 396 

timversal, in Sw.tzetUad, 1 407 
MiU, J. S . u 367 5 on Educative Value 
of Self-Goveruinent, u. 664 j 
and Majority Tyranny,!. 4^7 
Milton, John, on imhcensed Printing, i- 
104-5 

Minimum Wage, m Austrahan State*, b- 
246 i. 218-9 <6 »• t _ 
Muuaterul Responsibibty m Various 
Lands, 1 253, u. 508 >, 

539, 540 » s. 541 
Ministen, ttt under tack Cmniry 
under Aotocricy, 11. 595 
Continuicy of, in Office, Switzerland, 
advantages of, u 390, 393. 
398.9, 491, SOI 

Dignity and power attaching to, m 
France, I *95 , 

Dismissal of, in France, Sritain, md 
the Dominions, u. 441 
Forming a Cabmet, in 

Parliamentuy Govenunenti, in j67* 
5®* 

Pretidectial Covernmentl, it. 5®* , 
popular CoddoI of (ms oZis 

menu, Recall, etc.), u 45 
presence of, m Legiilatnres, advantigt* 
of.iL gio-ix 

Press Tclaooas of, u 117,329-30 
Quality of, and Selection o^lB&sntnM 
instanced, u. 393 tqj 
Summed up, u 400 

MiKiilraHet, quahScations of, 1. 294 ^ "* 
Mioontiei 

Decisions by, in Socialist and LaH^* 
afi'airi, 11 600 u. I 
and Individual Liberty, I 64-5 
and Proportional Representat on 
Switzerland, i 462 
Tyranny of, 11. 382, 383 
Mote, why djjjgerous.H 543 

Model Citizen, the, 1 S3 
Moderate moj m Political Parties, i. 14*' 
143 , 

AleJme Dnakra/u, by Hasbach, 

1. 27t » 3, 11 589 «. I 
AXoJemn Densnkretze, by Zurcher, cited, i» 
404* « 

Modernism, Influence of, u 576 
Mommien, T., 1. 364, n 573 
Monaco,! 18$ 

Monarchical Ingratitude, u. 613 tt ■ * 
Monarchical Oligarchies, 1. 31 a??* “■ 
, 5*9*77.595 

hfonarchical Rule 

as Possibility m Spanish Amefca. 
i 230 
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Monar Jucal Rule — -oat naed 
Why probably sdaptod to Ch d» i 
559 60 

Monarclust French M n Jtry of 1*77 
272 

Monarchist Party France, 1 235 « 240 
241 24 251 263 283 <fe 

n r 299 324 

Monarchy 

n the Anc ent Wo W 13 

Bnt sb Democrat c Character of 8 

Comparison w th, of Democracy 

586 8 

Definit ona of i 23 586 

0 Early Greece 190 
Fa lure of a 

Brail 223 
Mexeo 214 22$ 230 
Hered tary and ^om nai Adyaotaseaof 
1223 5” 5*78 

lastioeea of 253 5*6? 

Mer ta of 387 8 

V ewa on in the M ddle Agea 4t 
Money Po»tt n Pollca laa ef« unit 

C un t 142 503 5«’4 

Ch ef Enemy o/&emoe acy <33 
Democrat ee Exempt f om 499 
Not eztmgti ihed by Democracy 159 

6t7 

the Ptesa ai Inatrument for itt 12 
123 

Relat ye Force of in the Coont ea 
examined 499 
T ties aa Weapoai of 531 

V tal ty of Basel of 334 5 
Mooopo ca u 624 

Monopoly n op a on Tyranny of 
dange a of 1 121 
Monothe am Judac 91 
Monroe, Pre dent USA 102 » 

Mon oe Doctrine a Pol C cal Trad t on 
1 rs« 

M di Cano s by O Feu let. e id 

Monte V deo Soc abats of 22 
Moateneg o 54S n 2 
Montesqu eu 1 7 iS on Eng sh 

Pol t al Inst tut OS9 237 
on the Prmc pie of Despot sm 
339 on the Pur base of 
Jud c al Posts I 303 on 
Republ cs and hfonarchea 
what each bres on 353 

Montreal 

Mumc pal scandal n i 343 
Populat on of 509 320 
Mo al Life of France, Effect on of the 
Th d Republ c 363 

365 ‘J? 


Moral Standards Effect on of Party 
System 132 3 

Mo al V rlaes assumed bv Commun sm 
1 646 <£ R 649 

Monl ty 

and D to ce 37 6 
and Relgon m regard to the future of 
Democracy 666 7 
MoFoceo 33$ 

Most,Jobaiui ConveConof 1 106 
MnlttiKle the Fatal sm of ijtR 
Mooch 481 

Mun c pal Br bery USA (7 ei ) 

326 

Mon c pal Comm «one-» Galveston Plan 
ofemployng 151 2 
Mud c pal Coooc U 2iy 484 
Mumc pal Government see a! 0 Mun 
c pal tics etc under Ccun s 
CommtCeeSyscera 184 
Cons derat 001 on AS; 5 
■0 England USA and anc ent 
Greece 192 
Expetta needed u 488 
Watchfulness essenl al in 488 
Muncfjl Ceiernnent bv Dr F J 
Goodnow non r4d n 
Mao I ons of War Manufaeturers ef 
accusat ona aga nit 330 

Monycli'a Macedon » Oceupat on of 
203 

Murder Tnati USA Defects m 
95'?? 

Mut c, QBaSeelto by ocher otebectual 
movements $73 * » 
Muslim Sacred Law 93 
Mussoloun Countr es Soc al Eijual ty 
in, 73 n 

Nabobs the, 332 
Naples Kings of 588 
Napoleon I 1 42 337 3398 509 » 

I 587 637 Central sat on 
of Power under 1 23S 

Code of j r Code Napoleon 
Counc I of State founded 
by 312 Executve 
strengthened by 1 314 

Menace of to England 134 

Oppo tun ty and 11. 
Reconstruct on under 238 
307 on S» S3 Gove nment 
416 * n 4 434 3 aa 
Superman 394 

Napoleon 111 (Lou s Napoleon) 339 n 
Aibance of with the Roman 
Church, 96 and The 
American War of Secess on 
414 Bourgeo s content 
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under, i. 3S9. Corruption 
under, >- 34t. “• S9> 1 “•* 
the eoup d’£tat, t. 239, 2St» 
258. 326-75 F>U *• 

ForeifO Poliej of, 1 359, 
errors of, 11 409 5 Jouriilistic 
hostility to, i 3JO, Minutew 
of, u 589 1 Morals dur- 
ing R«>gn of, 1 36s, Oil* 
garebie rule of, « 591, 659* 
Plebiscites tiheo by. i 2391 
316-7,11 Ji8«» 3, Pressure 
on Voters under, i 272, 
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